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Death  Vigil 


ON  MARCH  5,  when  Stalin  was  on  his 
deathbed,  Daily  News  canoonist  Cecil  Jensen 
in  Chicago  drew  this  prophetic  cartoon,  "Death 
Vigil.” 
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ON  JULY  10,  when  news  of  Malenkov’s  move 
to  "liquidate”  Beria  was  coursing  world  head¬ 
lines,  Chicago  Daily  News  correspondent 
George  Weller  in  Rome  filed  this  exclusive 
inside  story  of  how  Beria’s  cops  fired  on 
Malenkov’s  car. 
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Foresight  in  cartoon  craftsmanship  that  charts  the  course  of  things  to  come! 

Insight  in  foreign  correspondence  that  clarifies  developments  as  they  break! 

Unusual? 

Not  at  all.  Time  and  time  again,  the  skilled  probing  and  consistently  accurate 
reporting  of  America’s  oldest,  nwst  experienced  foreign  service  have  sparked  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  performances  such  as  these. 

Cartoonist  Jensen — in  intimate  touch  with  the  trends  being  charted  by  his 
newspaper’s  foreign  staff — had  alenly  tossed  his  talent  into  prescient  pen  and  ink. 

Correspondent  Weller — in  the  tradition  of  this  country’s  ablest  foreign  service 
— had  drawn  upon  his  treasure-trove  of  probings  to  cut  to  the  core  of  a  world 
news  story  as  it  broke. 

Attracted  by  consistent  performance  such  as  this,  newspapers  across  the  nation 
— reaching  some  25,000,000  readers — are  now  turning  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
for  their  foreign  news. 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


SALES  AGENT;  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate  .  .  .  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


lalk  ^bout  Noise  ReducOon! 


You  Hear  the  Difference  with  New,  Low-Cost 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Acoustical  System 


proved.  Readily  adaptable  to  air-conditioning 
. . .  with  high  thermal  insulation  that  cuts  cooling 
and  heating  costs.  And  low  in  cost ...  because 
aluminum  is  priced  no  higher  today  than  before 
World  War  II.  Your  dollars  are  still  worth 
100^  in  aluminum!  Write  for  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  franchised  applicator. 
Reynolds  Metals  Company, 

General  Sales  Office,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


Another  first  for  Reynolds . . .  highest  noise  re¬ 
duction  in  any  industrial,  commercial  or  in¬ 
stitutional  area!  It’s  a  ceiling  of  large,  perfor¬ 
ated  aluminum  panels,  attractively  formed,  in 
natural  or  baked-enamel  finish... backed  by 
sound-absorbent  material.  Any  panel  movable 
for  access  to  utilities.  High-speed  installation... 
minimum  work  interruption.  Here’s  overhead 
beauty  that’s  maintenance-free... rustproof  and 
light-reflective.  Underwriters’  Laboratories  ap- 


'S«nd  Anothar  CARE  Packoge  OvarMos  Today!' 


YOUR 


ARE  STILL  WORTH  100  CENTS  IN  ALUMINUM! 


REYNOLDS 

ALUMINUM 


Aluminum  Combinofion  Ooorsf 
Rustproof,  with  oluminum  hord- 
waro,  thresholds,  weother-strip. 


Aluminum  Heating  and  Venfi- 
lofin9  Ducts  reduce  tronsmission 
lost,  save  labor,  last  indefnitely. 


Aluminum  Windows  can  save 
their  total  first  cost  in  painting 
expense.  Modern  beauty,  tool 


I  Parade  I  is  proud  to  present  another  exclusive... 
the  first  magazine  article  by  Attorney  General  Brownell 

in  the  August  19th  issue 


You  Have  to  Clean 
up  America 

i  -  ■  •  ^  -  M. 


Attorney  General  Brownell  tells  us 
how  we  can  stamp  out  organized  crime 
and  treason  and  how  he  has  rebuilt  the 
Justice  Department  to  get  the  job  started. 


Another  example 
of  how  important  people 
saying  important  things 
make  I  parade!  the  best 


read  publication  in  print 
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THE  NATION 

Daily,  as  on  a  magic  loom,  the 
countless  activities  of  millions  of  people 
are  woven  together  by  telephone. 

Home  is  linked  with  home. 

Business  to  business.  Community  to 
community.  City  to  city. 

Friends  and  places  nearby  or  far  away 
are  within  the  reach  of  a  hand. 

Without  the  telephone,  time  and  space 
would  rush  between  us  and  each 
would  be  so  much  alone. 

And  so  many  things  would  not  get  done. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Local  to  serve  the  community.  Nationwide  to  serve  the  nation. 


Right  To  Know 
In  California 

To  THE  editor:  With  reference 
to  your  editorial,  “Right  to  Know” 
(July  18),  Governor  Warren  did 
not  veto  a  bill  that  would  have 
imposed  upon  state  agencies  the 
duty  to  hold  open  meetings. 
The  bill  he  signed  compels  local 
boards  and  agencies  to  give  notice 
of  all  special  meetings.  He  criti¬ 
cized  it  because  it  did  not  include 
state  boards  and  agencies. 

The  bill  he  vetoed  referred  only 
to  public  records  and  he  vetoed  it 
because  it  did  not  add  anything  to 
the  existing  state  law. 

Dan  L.  Beebe 
Editor  and  Publisher, 

Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury-Register. 

E  &  P  Produces 
Quick  Response 
To  THE  Editor:  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  certainly  gets  quick  re¬ 
sponse  from  its  readers. 

Your  July  1 1  issue  could  not 
have  been  off  the  press  more  than 
an  hour  when  I  received  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  stating  that  Whitelaw 
Reid,  president,  was  eligible  for 
membership  in  YPO. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Reid  sent  a 
letter  saying  that  he  was  40  when 
he  became  president.  That  left 
him  out. 

But  it  does  not  detract  the  re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  readers.  I  expect  that  we  will 
add  at  least  five  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  our  membership  due  to 
this  editorial  mention. 

Philip  N.  Schuyler, 

Executive  Secretary 
Young  Presidents’  Organization 
14  E.  28th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Japanese  Honor 
Dead  Newsmen 

To  THE  editor:  Memorial  serv¬ 
ices  for  more  than  300  correspond¬ 
ents  and  1,150  staff  members  of  a 
Japanese  news  agency  and  various 
Japanese  newspapers,  who  died  in 
the  World  War  II,  were  observed 
July  8  at  the  Tsukiji  Buddhist 
Temple  in  Tokyo  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Shimbun  no 
Shimbunsha  and  the  Shukyo  Kon- 
wakai  (Religious  Talk  Society). 

At  the  services,  the  first  to  be 
held  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
were  present  approximately  200 
bereaved  families  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  as  well  as  people  from 
the  newspapers  and  news  agency 
concerned,  representatives  of  the 
various  Buddhist  sects  and  other 
worshipers,  all  amounting  to 
about  1,000,  while  a  floral  ar¬ 


rangement  in  Japanese  style  pre¬ 
sented  by  Prime  Minister  Shigeru 
Yashida  and  artificial  garlands, 
each  contributed  by  24  leadiilg 
newspaper  publishers,  richly 
adorned  the  ceremonial  hall.  Lord 
Abbot  Kosho  Otani  presided  over 
the  services. 

Seyi  Shiki 

Tokyo,  Japan. 

Student  Likes 

E  &  P  Service  ■ 

To  THE  Editor:  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  making 
itself  available  to  students  at  re¬ 
duced  rates.  For  several  years  1 
made  use  of  the  copies  in  libraries  | 
and  in  the  offices  of  local  publish¬ 
ing  firms.  I  thought  I  couldn’t 
afford  the  regular  rate.  : 

Pressed  as  I  am  for  time — en-  j 
tering  my  senior  year  at  Southern  - 
Methodist  University  and  with  a  ; 
family  to  support  —  I  find  EAP  | 
valuable  as  a  source  of  informa-  ] 
tion  and  I  am  constantly  referring  j 
to  back  issues.  The  convenience  I 
of  having  the  copies  on  file  at  my 
fingertips  has  proven  that  at  twice  ■ 
the  annual  subscription  rate  1  ; 
could  not  afford  to  be  without  i 
E&P,  The  Fourth  Estate.  t 

Luvergne  F.  Scott  J 

123  N.  Clinton  Ave., 

Dallas  11,  Texas. 


Weather  report  in  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express: 
“New  June  barks  around  100 
were  set  at  four  Tennessee  cities.” 

■ 

Fighting  fate  described  by 
the  Peabody  (Kan.)  Gazette- 
Herald:  “He  was  sent  to  Navy 
Supply  Corps  School  and  then, 
upon  completion  of  the  curse,  he  j 
was  ordered  to  MSTS." 

■ 

Story  about  the  Rosenbergs  in 
the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald:  “The 
bodies  then  were  dressed  in  tra-  ; 
ditional  funeral  garb  and  laid  on 
briers.”  ; 

■ 

Ike,  ruddy  or  merry,  described  i 
by  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express:  “Displaying  a  cherry  1 
countenance,  the  President  mo-  | 
tored  from  the  capital.”  j 

■  I 

Political  story  in  the  Boston  j 
(Mass.)  Herald:  “The  Morse  j 
problem  is  rotted  in  the  impo-  I 
tence  of  party  government  in  1 
Oregon.”  * 
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A  new  column  with  the  light  touch  — 


‘‘THE  LAST  RETORT 

by  CLEVELAIVD  A^IORY 

author  of  the  Three  best  sellers: 

The  Proper  Bostonians 
Home  Town 
The  Last  Resorts 

STARTS  SUISDAY,  AUGUST  30th 

Master  of  the  anecdote — the  whimsical — the  light 
touch  —  Cleveland  Amory  has  turned  his  special  talents 
to  a  weekly  column.  It  will  deal  with  PROPER  PEOPLE 
and  PROPER  PLACES — the  world  over. 

For  interest  Cleveland  Amory  will  depend  upon  what 
is  amusing,  rather  than  gossip.  His  ability  to  detect  the 
humor  of  a  situation  and  to  translate  it  into  delicious 
writing  has  made  him  one  of  the  nation’s  outstanding  ra¬ 
conteurs. 

Hence  once  a  week,  (for  Sunday  or  Saturday  release) 
this  column  is  available. 

For  newspapers  contemplating  this  new  column,  we 
suggest — as  an  introduction  to  Amory — the  serialization 
of  his  “The  Last  Resorts’’ — immediately  available  in  12 
installments. 

“The  Last  Resorts’’  for  8  months  a  best-seller,  at  $5.00 
a  copy,  will  be  produced  as  a  Broadway  musical  comedy 
by  Leland  Hayward  with  a  book  by  Howard  Lindsay  and 
Russel  Crouse. 

Some  early  subscribers  to  the  column  “The  Last  Re¬ 
tort’’:  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer — The  Boston  Globe — The 
Houston  Post — The  Knickerbocker  News. 

SPADEA  SYIVDICATE,  II¥€. 

120  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  •  BRyant  9-8426 
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Ray  Erwin's 


Syllogism  for 
Food  Shoppers 

Neither  newspapers  nor  food  stores  are 
run  solely  by  inspiration  and  intuition. 

Their  successful  operation  is  dependent 
upon  policies  and  practices  reached  by 
sound,  logical  thinking. 

Take  the  case  of  A  &  P,  for  instance: 

a.  Millions  of  people  like  to  shop  at 
food  stores  that  give  them  more 
good  food  for  their  money. 

b.  A  &  P  gives  its  customers  more 
good  food  for  their  money. 

c.  Millions  of  people,  therefore,  like 
to  shop  at  A  &  P. 

This  was  the  simple  concept  on  which 
A  &  P  was  founded;  and  it  is  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  this  concept  for  more  than  90 
years  that  has  earned  for  us  the  public’s 
patronage. 

It  is  a  habit  with  the  men  and  women  of 
A  &  P  to  seek  constantly  for  new  and 
better  ways  of  doing  the  nation’s  most 
efficient  job  of  food  distribution.  It  is 
their  aim,  at  all  times,  to  give  our  cus¬ 
tomers  the  most  good  food  for  their 
money. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Reporter's  Reverie 

l^ARL.  A.  BiCKEL,  former  president  of  the  United  Press  Associations, 

has  accepted  two  elaborately-carved  doors  from  the  mansion  of 
the  late  Jay  Gould  on  behalf  of  his  State,  Florida,  for  use  in  the 
Ringling  State  Museum.  Sarasota.  .  .  .  Sports  Editor  Lew  Byrer, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  celebrated  his  birthday  by  covering  four 
baseball  games  within  24  hours.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hiatt  Gregory  of 
Los  Angeles,  an  early  writer  on  aviation  for  the  New  York  Morning 
Sun,  whose  name  has  been  inscribed  on  the  Pioneer  Women  Journal¬ 
ists’  Roll  of  Honor,  and  who  is  author  of  “Show  Window  of  Life,”  the 
autobiography  of  a  pioneer  journalist,  observed  her  81st  birthday  re¬ 
cently.  .  .  .  ^ward  Travis,  sports  editor  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Times-Herald,  sent  Bill  Turner,  VMl  cadet  working  as  a  cub  in  the 
sports  department  for  the  Summer,  all  over  town  on  a  traditional  fruit¬ 
less  search  for  mythical  24-point  Tempo  italic  rubber  type,  giving  Lor¬ 
raine  L.  Erickson  material  for  a  “Peninsula  Penpoints”  column. 

— Here’s  how  Newbold  Noyes,  Jr.,  national  news  editor,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  respects  the  reporter;  “The  task  of  a  reporter 
calls  for  nothing  less  than  the  knowledge  of  an  encyclopedist,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  judge,  the  accuracy  of  an  atomic  chemist,  the  nerves  of  a 
surgeon,  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  the  tact  of  an  ambassador,  the  phys¬ 
ical  stamina  of  a  prizefighter,  the  eloquence  of  a  poet  and  the  dedicated 
compassion  of  a  priest.”  .  .  .  Hubert  F.  Lee,  editor  of  Dixie  Business, 
Atlanta,  reveals  that  37  Southern  newspapermen  are  among  those  nom¬ 
inated  for  election  this  year  to  the  “South’s  Hall  of  Fame  for  the 
iLiving,”  sponsored  by  his  magazine.  .  .  .  Edwin  F.  Davis  left  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  May  15  to  become  editor-publisher  of  the  Willows 
(Calif.)  Journal,  expecting  to  trade  big  city  tumult  for  small  city 
quiet.  A  few  days  later  he  was  busy  reporting  Willows'  biggest  story 
in  decades,  the  destruction  by  fire  of  a  business  block.  John  F.  Wood 
left  the  Chronicle  July  1  to  become  the  Journal’s  general  manager. 
Ten  days  later  he  snapped  photos  that  made  the  national  wires — 15 
men  had  been  killed  in  a  forest  fire  nearby.  Another  Journal  front 
page  smash  followed  on  July  13,  when  Mr.  Wood’s  pix  helped  break 
down  a  forest  fire  arson  suspect. 

★  ★  ★ 

Telegraph  Ed's  Monday 

I^URRAY  POWERS,  managing  editor,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal, 

wiped  his  brow,  indicted  this  troubled  note  to  the  Column: 

There  are  days  like  thes-e  for  a  telegraph  editor: 

Korea: 

News  Service  A — Collapse  of  U.S. -Korea  truce  talks  threatened 
with  ROK  military  coup  seen  as  possibility. 

News  Service  B — Korean  sources  report  Rhee  has  agreed  to  com¬ 
promise  that  may  end  his  opposition  to  armistice. 

News  Service  C — Rhee  reported  unyielding  in  opposition  to  armis¬ 
tice  after  seventh  secret  session  with  Robertson,  Eisenhower’s  envoy. 

Italy: 

News  Service  A — Alcide  de  Gasperi,  premier  of  Italy  for  the  last 
seven  years,  agreed  today  to  try  to  form  a  new  cabinet  and  end  a 
political  crisis  caused  by  his  dangerously  narrow  victory  in  the  June 
7  general  election. 

News  Service  B — An  Italian  governmental  crisis  developed  today 
when  veteran  Premier  Alcide  de  Gasperi  declined  to  form  a  new 
cabinet. 

.Arizona: 

News  Service  A — The  desert  city  of  Yuma’s  20,000  residents  were 
completely  without  water  today  after  a  water  main  break  cut  off  the 
sorely-needed  supply. 

News  Service  B — ^This  city  of  some  9,000  persons  was  left  without 
water  service  Thursday  night  after  a  major  pipe  line  broke. 

★  ★  ★ 

Church  Ed's  Sunday 

^RA  SPAiD,  who  writes  a  weekly  column  called  “A  Reporter  Goes  to 
Church”  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  didn't  go  to 
church  on  a  recent  Sunday.  Instead,  he  stayed  at  home  and  wrote 
about  the  52  churches  he  has  attended  in  the  last  year. 

In  honor  of  the  first  birthday  of  the  feature,  he  wrote  a  column 
entitled  “Church  Reporter  Stays  at  Home,”  summarizing  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  churches.  Some  of  them: 

1.  Similarities  among  churches  of  all  faiths  are  stronger  than  their 
differences.  2.  Too  many  sermons  are  “bogged  down  with  religious 
cliches  fraught  with  glittering  generalities.  Even  the  hell-fire-and-brim- 
stone  sermon  appears  to  have  lost  its  hell-fire.”  3.  “Church  members 
are  amazingly  ignorant  of  doctrine.” 
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IS  a  tourist 
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but  Traveler 

is  a  newspaper 


When  a  traveler  travels,  he  keeps  up  with  what’s  going  on 
in  the  world  by  reading  a  daily  newspaper.  In  some  places, 
that  means  a  traveler  reads  a  Traveler  to  keep  informed. 


Confusion  is  spared  by  the  fact  that  Traveler  . . .  the  that  says  Coke  — and  n 
newspaper ...  is  spelled  with  a  capital  “T”.  Names  of 
all  newspapers  get  capital  treatment. 

And  so,  of  course,  do  the  trade-marked  names  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  For  example.  Coke  is  a  registered  trade-mark 

which  identifies  the  delicious  product  of  The  Coca-Cola  * ' '  mark^ 

mean  the  same  thing. 

Company. 

Good  practice  requires  that  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark 
protect  it  diligently.  That’s  why  we  ask  that  you  make  it 

THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 

editor  (S  publisher  for  August  1.  1953 


Coke — with  a  capital,  please — when  you  refer  to  our 
product  by  its  popular  abbreviation. 

P.S.  Travelers  everywhere  look  for  the  familiar  red  sign 
that  says  “Coke” — and  means  delicious  refreshment. 
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How  newspapers 
helped  sell 
1,224  homes  for 

over  $10,000,000 

the  newspaper  with  the  next  most  im¬ 
pressive  record,”  Mr.  McKenna 
reveals. 

“Here  is  incontestable  evidence  oi  the 
formula  for  successful  home  selling: 
promote  an  outstanding  value  with 
outstanding  advertising  in  the  columns 
of  an  outstanding  newspaper.” 

And  it’s  exactly  that  same  formula 
that  makes  record  sales  for  advertisers 
of  hundreds  of  other  products  and  serv¬ 
ices.  That’s  why  they  have  made  The 
New  York  Times  first  in  advertising 
in  the  world’s  first  market  for  34  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

The  New  York  Times 

FOR  34  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  MARKET 


In  eight  months,  Morton  Brothers, 
Long  Island  builders,  sold  1,224  homes 
...well  over  $10,000,000  in  sales. 

Of  those  first  1,224  sales,  734  were  the 
direct  result  of  newspaper  advertising, 
says  Peter  J.  McKenna,  vice  president 
of  William  von  Zehle  and  Company, 
Morton  Brothers’  advertising  agency. 

Of  the  remainder,  448  were  the  result 
of  recommendations,  and  the  balance 
came  from  various  sources. 

“Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  homes 
were  bought  by  New  York  Times 
readers .. .outproducing  by  over  300% 
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Newsmen  Praise  Clark  for 
Korean  Truce  Signing  Setup 


103  UN  Correspondents  Pleased  With 

Army's  Efforts  to  Cooperate 

By  Earnest  HoberecHt 
United  Press  Vicepresident 


and  General  Manager 

(Special  to  Edito*  &  Pvblisher) 

Panmunjom,  Korea,  July  28 — 
The  103  United  Nations  correspon¬ 
dents  covering  the  Korean  truce 
signing  agreed  today,  with  some 
reservations,  that  they  were  well 
pleased  with  the  Army's  efforts 
to  help  them  in  the  tough  job 
which  they  had  to  perform  in  this 
tiny  neutral  zone  between  the 
U.  N.  and  Communist  lines. 

Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  United 
Nations  commander-in-chief,  said 
that  the  Army  was  satisfied  too: 

“We  had  splendid  cooperation 
from  the  press.  It  couldn’t  have 
been  better  or  more  objective.” 

Robert  Eun.son,  Associated  Press 
manager  for  Japan  and  Korea,  and 
Marvin  Stone,  International  News 
Service  Far  East  director,  and  I 
are  agreed  that  the  Army’s  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  armistice  coverage 
was  far  better  arranged  than  any 
for  previous  big  news  breaks. 

Credit  to  Gen.  Clark 

Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Clark,  who  made  press  cov¬ 
erage  an  issue  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists  at  the  Panmunjom  confer¬ 
ence  table.  Clark  insisted  upon 
it  and  won. 

The  facilities  for  the  armistice 
coverage  were  an  extension  of 
those  used  by  war  and  truce  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Korea  for  three  years. 

Planning  and  coordinating  the 
communications  for  the  signing 
was  Lt.  Col.  Donald  Nugent, 
Clark’s  PIO.  He  was  assisted  by 
Lt.  Col.  Rodger  R.  Bankson,  his 
deputy. 

Members  of  the  working  press 
were  consulted  and  they  suggested 
many  of  the  .specific  facilities  and 
devices  used  to  speed  news  and 
pictures  from  Korea  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Col.  Frank  G.  Trew,  Eighth 
Army  signal  officer,  personally 
saw  to  it  that  facilities  were  ready, 
and  he  personally  solved  many  of 
the  major  problems  which  arose. 

United  Nations  correspondents 
from  12  countries  were  in  Korea 
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for  Asia 

to  cover  the  armistice  and  related 
stories.  A  large  number  of  corre¬ 
spondents  from  newspapers  and 
news  agencies  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  also  attended  the  signing. 
Press  activities  have  survived  in 
Korea,  in  reduced  form,  through¬ 
out  the  war. 

Varied  Communications 

Here  is  a  rundown  on  the  com¬ 
munications  facilities: 

From  Panmunjom — ^Three  tele¬ 
type  circuits  to  Tokyo;  two  tele¬ 
phone  circuits  to  Tokyo;  one  radio 
line  to  Tokyo;  three  helicopters  to 
courier  copy. 

From  Munsan — ^Three  teletype 
circuits  to  Tokyo;  two  teletype  cir¬ 
cuits  to  press  headquarters  in 
Seoul;  three  telephone  circuits  to 
press  headquarters  in  Seoul;  three 
helicopters  to  courier  copy. 

From  Seoul — One  telephone  cir¬ 
cuit  to  Tokyo;  two  teletype  cir¬ 
cuits  to  Tokyo;  one  teletype  cir¬ 
cuit  to  the  Eighth  Army  communi¬ 
cations  center. 

Press  copy  moved  via  both  tele¬ 
type  and  telephone  circuits.  Copy 
was  dictated  over  the  telephone 
lines  direct  to  press  association  and 
newspaper  bureaus  in  Tokyo. 

In  addition  to  these  circuits, 
correspondents  had  their  normal 
access  to  all  the  regular  Eighth 
Army  telephone  circuits  in  Korea. 

Film  to  Tokyo 

Film  was  flown  from  Korea  to 
Tokyo  by  five  jet  planes,  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  pool  telephoto  picture 
transmissions. 

Regular  correspondents  as  well 
as  those  who  came  .specially  for 
the  signing  were  housed  at  the 
Eighth  Army  press  billet  in  Seoul 
and  at  the  press  camp  at  Munsan. 

Because  of  the  large  number 
of  correspondents  and  the  limited 
communications  facilities,  and  to 
speed  delivery  of  news  to  Tokyo — 
where  it  would  go  on  the  regular 
news  networks — a  running  sfbry 
was  filed  on  a  pool  basis  direct 
from  the  armistice  signing  hall. 

Leroy  Hansen,  of  United  Press, 
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stood  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
signing  table,  dictating  by  tele¬ 
phone  to  Robert  Eunson,  of  the 
AP  in  a  small  tent  about  50  yards 
away.  Eunson  took  Hansen’s  run¬ 
ning  story  on  a  typewriter.  A  cen¬ 
sor  looked  over  one  shoulder  while 
the  copy  was  dictated  to  Tokyo 
over  the  other  shoulder.  This  cir¬ 
cuit  terminated  in  the  public  in¬ 
formation  office  at  General  Clark’s 
headquarters,  and  from  there  copy 
was  filed  simultaneou.sly  over  the 
Army’s  teletype  circuit  to  down¬ 
town  press  association  bureaus  and 
the  Press  Club. 

Separate  Stories 

While  the  pooler  was  moving  on 
one  telephone  circuit  to  Tokyo, 
.separate,  individual  U.P.,  AP  and 
INS  leads  were  moving  on  another 
telephone  circuit. 

Most  of  the  specials  were  filed 
by  teletype  because  they  had  no 
Tokyo  offices.  Their  teletype  copy 
was  routed  direct  to  the  Japanese 
International  Telegraph  office  for 
transmission. 

The  same  pooler  arrangement 
was  used  for  General  Clark’s  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  armistice  documents  at 
Munsan  later  in  the  day. 

United  Pre.ss,  Associated  Press, 
and  International  News  Service 
operated  a  telephoto  pooled  cir¬ 
cuit  from  Seoul  to  Tokyo.  This 
shared  telephoto  circuit  was  nec¬ 
essary  because  there  is  only  one 
picture  circuit  between  Seoul  and 
Tokyo. 

The  United  Press  furnished  and 
operated  the  equipment  for  the 
telephoto  circuit.  Dave  Cicero,  of 
the  INP,  shot  the  pool  pictures  at 
the  Panmunjom  and  Munsan  sign¬ 
ings. 

The  pictures  were  received  by 
United  Pre.ss  in  Tokyo  by  Ed  Hoff¬ 
man,  U.P.  Asia  division  photo 
editor,  and  relayed  by  commercial 
facilities  to  the  three  press  asso¬ 
ciations  in  San  Franci.sco. 

Lack  of  Advance  Info 

The  one  complaint  voiced  by 
most  correspondents  was  the  lack 
of  advance  information  on  exact 
details  of  the  signing  ceremony. 
Even  the  night  before  the  signing, 
newsmen  were  not  supplied  with 
many  details  which  obviously  al¬ 
ready  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
staff  officers  in  preparation  for  the 
ceremony. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 


Press  Coverage 
For  POW  Exchange 

Washington — ^The  text  of  the 
agreement  signed  at  Panmunjom 
on  repatriation  of  prisoners  of 
war  included  this  provision  en¬ 
titled  “Press  Coverage”: 

"The  Neutral  Nations  Repatria¬ 
tion  Commission  shall  ensure  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  other  news 
media  in  observing  the  entire  op¬ 
eration  as  enumerated  herein,  in 
accordance  with  procedures  to  be 
established  by  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission.” 

K-Doy  Creates 
Small  Splash 
Along  Potomac 

Washington — ^There  was  activ¬ 
ity  but  no  frenzied  excitement  in 
the  Washington  press-radio  corps 
as  the  hour  neared  for  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  Korean  war  truce  had 
been  signed. 

The  fact  that  .signing  was  im¬ 
minent  and  even  the  hour  set  for 
the  formalities  had  been  public 
knowledge  for  several  days.  The 
action  was  to  take  place  thousands 
of  miles  from  Washington,  with 
only  the  public  proclamation  tak¬ 
ing  place  here. 

Most  of  the  media  representa¬ 
tives  handling  the  story  had  seen 
the  capital  in  the  bedlam  of,  first, 
VE-Day,  next  VJ-Day.  Shouting, 
joyous,  noisy  and  bibulous  crowds 
made  it  almost  impo.ssible  for 
newsmen  to  get  to  their  offices  on 
those  days.  But  there  was  none  of 
that  on  K-Day.  There  was  the 
customary  Sunday  night  movement 
of  foot  and  vehicular  traffic — prob¬ 
ably  less  than  normal  because  of 
the  intense  heat. 

In  the  Executive  Mansion,  re¬ 
porters  sat  waiting  for  9  o’clock 
and  the  go  signal  for  release  of 
copies  of  the  truce  which  they  had 
been  given  hours  earlier. 

All  news  bureaus  and  stations 
which  intended  to  move  the  book- 
length  text  were  .set  up  in  complete 
confidence  that  the  story  would 
break  on  schedule.  If  any  doubt 
existed  it  was  dispelled  when  Lin¬ 
coln  White,  State  Department 
press  officer,  spent  several  hours 
on  the  teleiphone  Sunday  afternoon 
informing  correspondents  that  the 
text  was  ready  on  a  “hold  for  re¬ 
lease”  basis  and  that  Secretary 
John  Foster  Dulles  would  have  a 
3  p.m.  conference  to  explain  its 
terms. 
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Federal  Judge 
Hits  Court 
Coverage 

Nashville,  T  e  n  n  .  —  Federal 
Judge  Elmer  Davies  last  week  chal¬ 
lenged  the  right  of  a  newspaper  to 
publish  a  story  on  what  transpired 
in  his  court  in  the  absence  of  a 
jury.  His  action  was  the  latest  in 
a  series  of  exchanges  between  the 
judge  and  the  Naxhville  Tennes¬ 
sean. 

In  declaring  a  mistrial  in  the 
case  which  he  blamed  on  a  story 
in  the  Tennessean,  Judge  Davies 
directed  A.  O.  Denning,  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney,  to  investigate  publication  of 
the  story  as  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  influence  the  jury.  He  also  di¬ 
rected  the  U.  S.  Attorney  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  Federal 
grand  jury,  now  in  session,  if  he 
determined  there  was  a  violation. 

The  judge  charged  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  sought  to  influence  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  case  in  behalf  of  an 
attorney  who  recently  represented 
the  paper’s  editor  in  his  court  and 
had  contributed  editorials  to  the 
paper  a  number  of  years  ago. 

The  editor,  Coleman  A.  Har¬ 
well,  now  is  a  member  of  the 
grand  jury  to  which  Judge  Davies 
referred.  Mr.  Harwell  took  action 
before  Judge  Davies  last  May, 
challenging  the  legality  of  his  sum¬ 
mons,  charging  that  Judge  Davies 
had  ordered  him  to  jury  duty  as 
punishment  for  publication  of  sto¬ 
ries  and  editorials  which  the  judge 
did  not  like. 

This  latest  development  began 
during  the  trial  of  a  damage  suit 
July  22  against  the  Tennessee 
Enamel  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Nashville.  The  Tennessean  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  the  court 
proceedings  July  23.  No  reference 
was  made  to  the  article  in  court 
that  day.  On  the  following  day 
the  defense  moved  for  a  mistrial, 
citing  the  story.  The  judge  granted 
the  mistrial,  declaring: 
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"We  have  a  statute  making  it  an 
offense  for  anyone  to  try  to  im¬ 
properly  influence  the  action  of  a 
juror  or  one  of  the  jury  consider¬ 
ing  a  case,  by  writing  an  article  or 
mailing  a  letter  to  the  jurors  con¬ 
sidering  the  case. 

“It  has  been  recognized  for  years 
and  years  and  years  in  the  law  of 
this  country  that  it  is  highly  im¬ 
proper  for  a  newspaper  to  publish 
articles  relative  to  the  trial  of  a 
lawsuit  about  events  in  the  court¬ 
room  which  took  place  out  of  the 
presence  of  the  jury.” 

Judge  Davies  said  he  couldn't 
“see  the  difference  in  writing  the 
jury  a  letter  about  the  case  and 
publishing  it  on  the  front  page  of 
a  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Harwell  insisted  that  the 
newspaper  was  entirely  within  its 
rights  in  publishing  the  story.  In 
a  front  page  box  accompanying 
the  story  on  Judge  Davies’  charges, 
he  said: 

“The  story  published  Thursday 
morning  concerned  events  in  open 
court.  Whether  or  not  the  jury 
was  present,  this  was  a  public 
matter  and  a  news  story  concern¬ 
ing  it  was  in  order.  If  criticism  is 
due,  perhaps  the  judge  should  di¬ 
rect  it  toward  him.self  as  the  story 
reported  upon  his  own  actions  and 
statements  in  open  court.” 

■ 

News  Freedom 
Meeting  Planned 

Richmond,  Va. — ^The  Virginia 
Press  Association’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee  has  given  its  endorsemiht 
to  a  freedom  of  information  meet¬ 
ing  which  Virginia  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  will  sponsor  here 
Oot.  8. 

On  this  occasion  Virginia  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  newsmen  will  sit 
down  with  members  of  the  judici¬ 
ary  and  representatives  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  to  discuss 
problems  of  providing  the  public 
with  information  on  public  mat¬ 
ters. 

Some  500  public  officials  will  be 
invited  to  attend  along  with  tht 
State’s  newspaper  and  radio  news¬ 
men. 

The  executive  committee  voted 
into  VPA  membership  the  Clifton 
Forge  Review  and  the  Valley- 
Leader  of  Narrows,  Va. 

■ 

Ohio  Governor  Signs 
'Open  Meeting'  Law 

An  “open  meeting”  law  was  put 
on  Ohio’s  statute  books  last  week 
by  Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  citizens  may  attend  all 
meetings  of  state  boards  and  agen¬ 
cies  after  Jan.  31,  1954,  except 
sessions  of  the  Pardon  and  Prole 
Board. 

In  Oklahoma,  newspapers  ob¬ 
tained  a  ruling  from  the  attorney 
general’s  office  which  permits 
them  to  publish  the  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  receiving  pub¬ 
lic  relief  funds,  and  the  amounts 
received. 


Judge  Denies 
Weekly's  Plea 
Against  Army 

Washington — An  injunction  re¬ 
straining  the  Defense  Department 
from  cancelling  contracts  for  print¬ 
ing  and  distributing  Overseas 
Weekly  in  Germany  was  denied 
July  30  by  District  Judge  Edward 
Tamm. 

The  jurist  held  that  International 
Media  Co.,  of  which  Mrs.  Marion 
Von  Kospach  is  president,  failed 
to  show  the  irreparable  damage 
which  must  be  proved  to  support 
an  injunction  decree. 

Mrs.  Von  Rospach  has  contend¬ 
ed  that  cancellation  of  her  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Ekfense  Depart¬ 
ment  resulted  from  criticism  of 
high  Army  brass.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  says  the  paper’s  content  is 
lascivious  and  unworthy  of  dis¬ 
tribution  through  official  sources. 

(In  Frankfurt,  the  Overseas 
Weekly  announced  that  it  has 
made  arrangements  with  German 
firms  for  printing  and  distributing 
the  paper.  The  new  arrangements 
replace  the  Stars  and  Stripes  facil¬ 
ities  which  were  withdrawn  from 
the  newspaper  effective  Tuesday). 

Rufus  Stetson,  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  lawyer,  told  Judge  Tamm 
that  the  action  amounts  to  a  suit 
against  the  Government  and  the 
Government  has  not  consented  to 
be  sued  in  this  instance;  that  the 
funds  of  Stars  and  Stripes  belong 
to  that  paper  and  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  has  only  limited  surveil¬ 
lance;  that  the  Court  doesn’t  have 
jurisdiction  because  all  the  action 
is  in  Germany — out  of  this  coun¬ 
try;  that  the  contracts  carry  spe¬ 
cific  provision  for  cancellation  at 
any  time  upon  giving  notice. 

William  S.  Tyson,  counsel  for 
the  petitioner,  contended  it  is  the 
function  of  the  Court  to  protect 
contract  rights  involving  dealing 
with  the  Government  whether  the 
contracts  are  to  be  carried  out 
here  or  elsewhere.  He  asserted  the 
contract  cancellation  is  a  violation 
of  Constitutional  rights  and 
charged  that  the  action  taken  by 
the  Defense  Department  serves  as 
a  warning  of  what  will  happen  if 
the  military  obtains  an  upper  hand 
over  the  civilians  in  the  conduct 
of  government. 

Judge  Tamm  suggested  the  pe¬ 
titioners  still  have  within  their 
rights  a  suit  for  damages  for 
breach  of  contract,  if  they  feel  one 
has  been  committed. 

■ 

Blue  Sunday  Goes 

Montgomery,  Ala. — The  Ala¬ 
bama  Legislature  has  passed  and 
sent  it  to  the  Governor  for  his  sig¬ 
nature,  a  bill  to  liberalize  ancient 
Sunday  “Blue  Laws”  of  the  state. 
Among  other  things,  the  bill  would 
remove  newspapers,  newsstands, 
communications  and  utilities  from 
the  list  of  businesses  that  cannot 
legally  operate  on  Sundays. 


AMs  Ask  Press 
Talk  Switch 

Washington — ^The  WiiiteHoui 
press  office  has  been  requested  it 
consider  holding  some  of  Presidet 
Eisenhower’s  news  conferences  lat 
in  the  day  to  give  morning  news 
papers  an  equal  opportunity  ti 
play  the  news  first. 

The  press  secretary,  James  C 
Hagerty,  did  not  say  what  woul; 
be  done  about  the  request,  whic: 
was  made  orally  at  his  news  cot- 
ference  by  Edward  T.  Folliart 
White  House  correspondent  fa 
the  Washington  Post,  a  mornin; 
paper. 

President  Eisenhower  has  hel: 
14  conferences,  the  first  on  Fel 
17.  All  have  been  held  in  fe 
morning  except  one  on  April  2  a 
2:30  P.  M.,  and  another  April  3 
at  2  P.  M. 

In  the  Roosevelt  and  Truma; 
Administrations  such  interview 
were  alternated  between  mornin; 
and  afternoon  times.  Usually  the 
were  held  weekly. 


Perth  Amboy  News 
Plans  Anniversary 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — ^The  50tl 
anniversary  edition  of  the  Perth 
Amboy  Evening  News  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  sometime  in  September. 

The  deluxe  special,  as  planned 
by  Editor  John  J,  McDonnell,  will 
feature  departmental  stories  on 
the  paper’s  operations,  including 
details  on  even  the  leased  win 
services.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
plenty  of  historical  material  on  the 
area,  together  with  summaries  oi 
the  top  news  stories  published  in 
the  last  half  century. 

It  is  expected  to  be  a  souvenir 
issue  which  readers  will  retain  for 
a  long  time. 

Paul  V.  Murphy,  president,  is 
also  working  on  plans  for  a  family 
party  for  employes.  The  paper  was 
established  by  J.  Logan  Clevenger, 
Daniel  P.  Olmstead  and  George 
Runyon,  with  the  present  corpora¬ 
tion  taking  over  in  1940. 

Principal  owner  is  John  W. 
Barnhart,  treasurer. 

■ 

Brownell  to  Speak 
At  APME  Session 

Louisville,  Ky. — Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Herbert  Brownell  Jr.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  speak  at 
the  1953  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation  in  November,  Norman  E 
Isaacs,  Louisville  Times,  APME 
president,  announced. 

The  convention  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Congress  Nov.  3-7.  Mr. 
Brownell  will  speak  Nov.  6  on 
the  Government’s  security  order 
and  has  expressed  a  desire  to  (^^ 
vote  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
answering  APME  members’  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  floor. 
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ITU  Delegates  Facing  Call 
To  Replenish  Union  Funds 


Expenditures  for  Defense  Program 
And  Pensions  Exceed  Assessments 


The  95th  convention  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union, 
Aug.  15-21,  at  Detroit,  has  a  large 
dollar  sign  on  it. 

Delegates  will  be  confronted 
with  reports  by  the  Executive 
Council  which  show  an  immediate 
need  for  raising  money  to  replen¬ 
ish  the  union’s  funds  for  defense, 
pensions  and  death  benefits. 

Twice  since  the  last  convention, 
which  gave  a  left-handed  endorse¬ 
ment  to  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  policy  of  publishing  news¬ 
papers  in  strike  towns,  the  mem¬ 
bership  has  refused  to  increase  as¬ 
sessments  for  defense  purposes.  On 
a  one-half  of  one  per  cent  basis 
they  are  paying  a  little  more  than 
$2,000,000  a  year  for  defense  but 
this  sum  is  short,  by  about  $700,- 
000,  of  what  is  being  spent. 

To  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  benefits  and  special  assistance 
to  unions  on  strike  the  ITU  offi¬ 
cers  are  using  $2,500,000  borrowed 
from  the  mortuary  fund.  The 
enormous  special  defense  fund, 
collected  by  a  4  per  cent  levy  dur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  battle  against 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  was  ex¬ 
hausted  some  time  ago.  Its  chief 
book  asset  is  a  $4,300,000  loan 
to  Unitypo,  Inc.,  which  is  the 
antral  organization  for  establish¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

Unitypo  itself  is  operating  in  the 
red  and  its  current  assets,  as  of 
last  Dec.  31,  amounted  to  $4,- 
052,355,  after  allowing  $257,0(W 
for  depreciation  of  plant  and 
equipment.  The  1952  operating 
loss  was  $63,066,  as  compared 
with  $34,060  in  1951. 

Monthly  operating  losses  now 
average  less  than  $2,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Secretary-Treasurer  Don  F. 
Hurd.  In  six  years — “during  a  very 
difficult  period” — ^Unitypo’s  loss 
totaled  $173,646.  However  this  is 
not  the  full  story  of  the  1 1  pub¬ 
lishing  ventures.  Their  operating 
los«s  are  financed' through  special 
assistance  to  the  local  unions. 

In  the  bookkeeping  year  ended 
May  20,  the  Secretary-Treasurer’s 
report  discloses,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  strike  benefits  went 
to  the  Unitypo  areas.  To  the  55 
jurisdictions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  where  members  were 
on  strike,  either  for  the  whole 
year  or  parts  of  it,  went  $2,799,- 
356.  The  13  unions  aided  by  the 
Unitypo  strategy  received  $2,147,- 
303.  There  were  approximately 
l.f^  members  in  the  striking 
unions.  How  many  of  these  were 
wtually  on  strike  is  not  shown. 

A  third  proposition  to  raise  the 


defense  assessment  has  been  ini¬ 
tiated  by  Mr.  Randolph’s  home 
local,  Chicago  No.  16,  and  Sept. 
16  has  been  set  as  the  day  for 
the  referendum  vote.  This  would 
put  a  floor  of  $1,000,000  on  the 
defense  fund  balance  and  would 
provide  for  collection  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent  of  total  earnings 
of  active  members,  now  estimated 
at  about  $450,000,000  a  year. 
When  the  balance  fell  below  $1,- 
000,000,  the  assessment  would  be 
imposed  for  three  months. 

In  actuality,  if  the  Executive 
Council  chose  to  repay  the  money 
owed  to  the  mortuary  fund  in 
installments,  the  defense  balance 
could  be  brought  below  the  $1,- 
000,000  at  regular  intervals  so 
that  the  full  one  per  cent  assess¬ 
ment  would  be  a  continuing 
charge,  yielding  something  over 
$4,000,000  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Randolph’s  pre-convention 
message  in  the  Typographical 
Journal  for  July  left  no  doubt  that 
he  intends  to  spur  the  delegates 
to  some  action  which  will  assure 
ratification  of  this  doubled  defence 
assessment  or  some  other  fund¬ 
raising  project.  He  expressed  dis¬ 
appointment  with  the  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  the  delegates 
which  indicate  that  the  members 
“just  do  not  understand”  his  pro¬ 
gram  since  1947.  More  than  $23,- 
000.000  has  been  spent  for  de¬ 
fense  in  that  period.  Urging  the 
union’s  100,()00-odd  members 
(largest  roll  in  ITU’s  101  years) 
to  study  the  officers’  reports  as  the 
main  source  of  correct  informa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Randolph  put  this  ques¬ 
tion: 

“Are  the  members  of  the  ITU 
going  to  continue  to  refuse  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  only  effective  method 
of  discouraging  the  ratting  of  daily 
newspapers?  Too  little  too  late 
means  death.” 

Backing  him  up  was  the  state¬ 
ment  by  First  Vicepresident 
Charles  M.  Lyon  that  it  will  be 
“the  duty  of  officers  and  delegates 
to  enact  laws  to  continue  and  to 
improve  our  present  defense  ac¬ 
tivities.” 

At  the  same  time  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Hurd  pointed  out  that 
the  increased  pension  allowance 
voted  two  years  ago  is  causing  a 
rapid  depletion  of  the  pension 
fund.  The  largest  payment  ever 
made  was  for  the  five-week  period 
ended  last  Nov.  29,  when  8,502 
pensioners  received  benefits  total¬ 
ing  $849,920. 

In  45  years  the  union’s  pension 
fund  has  received  $100,755,909 


and  paid  out  $93,823,230.  Begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  1,  1952,  the  benefits 
were  increased  from  $18  to  $20  a 
week  and  during  the  year  to  May 
20  the  expenditures  exceeded  in¬ 
come  by  $500,000.  There  was  a 
balance  of  $6,524,457,  with  8,621 
pensioners. 

Mortuary  fund  benefits  ran 
about  $100,000  under  the  income 
from  assessments,  $900,000.  The 
loan  of  $2,656,812  to  the  defense 
fund  sliced  the  death  fund  bal¬ 
ance  in  half. 

In  justification  of  the  Unitypo 
program  the  TTU  officers  noted 
that  the  expenditures  for  strike 
assistance  had  been  reduced  to 
$224,000  for  January  of  this  year, 
as  compared  with  $1,600,000  in 
April,  1948.  The  total  cost  of 
Unitypo  machinery,  land  and  in¬ 
tangibles  has  been  no  more  than 
the  defense  expeditures  for  about 
four  months  at  the  April,  1948, 
rate,  and  these  assets  are  still  in¬ 
tact. 

The  officers  said  they  are  not 
telling  where  all  of  the  Unitypo 
equipment  is  located  because  that 
would  be  helpful  to  certain  pub¬ 
lishers.  Property  of  Unitypo,  it  is 
said,  is  leased  to  the  local  cor¬ 
porations  publishing  the  papers, 
known  generally  as  the  News- 
Digest  group.  These  local  corpora¬ 
tions  pay  for  use  of  the  property 
and  for  such  supervisory  service 
as  is  furnished  by  Unitypo  “at  a 
reasonable  rate.”  In  1952  Unitypo 
had  income  of  $115,115  from 
“rents  earned”  and  $73,421  for  su¬ 
pervisory  service.  In  1951  the  rents 
brought  in  $76,940  and  service 
$17,181.  Interest  on  income  was 
$23,537  in  1951  and  $31,764  in 
1952. 

Most  of  the  Unitypo  papers 
were  reported  to  be  making  prog¬ 
ress  in  circulation  and  advertising 
revenue,  due  largely  to  their  pol¬ 
icy  of  stressing  local  coverage  and 
participation  in  community  cam¬ 
paigns.  A  few  have  won  designa¬ 
tion  as  legal  publications. 

Included  in  the  list  is  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  pet  project.  Labor’s  Daily, 
which  aims  to  be  a  national  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  published  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  and  special  localized 
editions  are  published  for  strike 
towns,  such  as  Waukegan  and 
Quad  Cities  (Tri-City  local),  in 
place  of  starting  up  News-Digest 
papers  there.  This  new  phase  of 
defense  activity  probably  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  sizable  benefits  al¬ 
located  to  the  two  unions — 
$44,121  for  Waukegan  and  $192,- 
521  for  Quad  Cities. 

A  total  of  $543,694  was  sent  to 
Miami,  where  printers  and  mailers 
have  been  on  strike  a  long  time. 
There  the  Unitypo  venture  is  the 
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Bulk  of  Assistance 
For  Unitypo  Towns 

An  indication  of  what  the  Uni¬ 
typo  newspapers  are  costing  the 
ITU  to  maintain  may  be  found  in 
the  Secretary-Treasurer’s  report 
of  payments  for  strike  benefits 
and  special  assistance.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  $2,799,091  paid 
out  last  year  went  to  local  unions 
in  the  places  were  “defense”  news¬ 
papers  were”  published.  The  list: 


May  21, 1952  May  21, 1951 
to  to 

May  20. 1953  May  20,  1952 
$147,764  $133,311 

255,145  206,849 

128,268  155,383 


Allentown,  Pa _ 

Charleatown.  W.  Va. 

Hamilton,  Ont . 

Huntington  and 
BeckTey,  W.  Va.. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y... 

Meriden,  Conn . 

Miami,  Fla . 

Monroe,  La . 

Minefield,  Mo. . . . 

TeuAana . 

•Tri-CHy . 


155,271 

52,287 

120,000 

164,800 

121,887 

141,584 

543,694 

517,018 

135,475 

127,022 

172,216 

136,529 

131,141 

118,097 

192,521 

44,121 

813 

aukegan. 


$2,147,503  $1,753,693 

*  Special  editions  of  Labor's  Daily  were  pub¬ 
lished  for  these  strike  cities. 


weekly  Journal,  with  Elmer 
Brown,  former  ITU  vicepresident, 
as  president  and  general  manager. 

Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Lyon  and 
Mr.  Hurd  serve  as  the  principal 
officers  of  the  New  Newspaper 
Publishing  Company  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  Inc.,  publishing  Labor’s  Daily 
News-Digests  at  Huntington  and 
Beckley.  The  same  three  also  are 
listed  as  the  top  officers  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  Inc. 

The  directory  of  Unitypo  News¬ 
papers  showed,  as  of  June  1: 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Daily  News- 
Digest,  published  by  Beacon  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  Joseph  D.  Daily, 
secretary;  William  A.  Fox,  treas¬ 
urer;  Gordon  R.  Barrett,  publisher. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Daily  News- 
Digest,  published  by  Community 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  Richard  E. 
Jerome,  president;  Ellsworth  J. 
Lauder,  secretary;  Harry  Mueller, 
vicepresident;  Robert  L’Heureux, 
publisher. 

Monroe  (La.)  Daily  News- 
Digest,  published  by  New  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Corporation; 
Johnnie  F.  Jackson,  president; 
Henry  G.  Laffler,  vicepresident; 
Samuel  C.  Card,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  Marion  H.  &aton,  publisher. 

West  Virginia  Unitypo  Papers. 
(As  given  previously.) 

Labor’s  Daily.  (As  given  pre¬ 
viously.)  Ralph  S.  White,  manager, 

Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News- 
Digest;  Charles  R.  Houston,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
News-Digest;  Gerald  G.  Tucker, 
general  manager. 

Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily  News- 
Digest,  published  by  New  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Company  of 
Sprir.field,  Inc.;  Clarence  A.  Wil¬ 
liams,  president;  Paul  J.  Eaton, 
secretary-treasurer;  Paul  Schlintz, 
publisher. 

Texarkana  Daily  News-Digest, 
published  by  New  Newspaper  Pub- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Mail  Increases 
Postponed 
Until  Fall 

Washington — ^The  postal  rate 
increase  bill  designed  to  bring  an 
additional  $240,000,000  into  the 
federal  till  will  be  up  early  in  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress,  its  spon¬ 
sors  assured  Tuesday,  w-hen  for¬ 
mal  action  of  the  House  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Committee  junked  it. 

Rep.  Rees,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mitee.  said  it  would  be  futile  to 
make  a  further  attempt  to  bring 
about  action  with  adjournment 
only  a  few  days  off  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  not  having  scheduled  hearings. 

Advocates  of  the  higher  rate 
scales  consider  progress  has  been 
made  because  witnesses  have  been 
heard  on  the  House  side  and  their 
testimony  will  be  printed  and 
available  for  study. 

Should  the  bill  be  shunted  aside 
to  make  way  for  other  legislation 
in  the  second  session  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  a  start  from  scratch,  includ¬ 
ing  House  hearings,  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  All  bills  die  with  the  final 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

*  sN 

Washington — ^The  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  New.spaper  Conference 
urged  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  to  defer 
action  on  proposed  postal  rate  in¬ 
creases  until  a  study  is  completed. 

The  organization,  representing 
973  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
filed  a  statement  prepared  by 
Theodore  A.  Serrill,  chairman  of 
MANC. 

■ 

2  Officers  Indicted 
After  Photog's  Jailing 

A  federal  grand  jury  in  Cov- 
mgton,  Ky.,  has  indicted  two 
Newport  police  officials  for  ar¬ 
resting  George  Bailey,  Louisville 
Courier  -  Journal  photographer, 
while  on  assignment. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  making  pictures 
during  a  gambling  house  raid, 
July  1  (E&P,  July  11,  page  67). 
Police  Chief  George  Gugel  and 
Det.  Chief  Leroy  Fredericks  are 
charged  with  violating  Mr.  Bail¬ 
ey’s  civil  liberties.  (The  camera- 
rnan  was  imprisoned  for  an  hour, 
his  camera  and  films  were  taken 
away;  later  only  the  camera  was 
returned.)  The  grand  jury  said: 

“Pie  (Mr.  Bailey)  was  doing 
nothing  but  taking  pictures  to 
better  inform  the  public  and  the 
special  grand  jury  then  in  session 
in  the  state  court  at  Newport.” 

The  executive  editor  of  the 
Courier-Journal,  James  S.  Pope, 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  added: 

“This  indictment  came  as  a  sur¬ 
prise.  ...  I  do  not  recall  a  similar 
case.  It  will  certainly  be  watched 
as  a  test  case  of  the  authority  of 
police  officers  to  destroy  film  and 
do  as  they  did.” 


2  Children  Are 
Saved  By  Reporter 

Longview.  Wash. — An  alert  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Longview  Daily 
Sews  saved  two  tiny  children  from 
serious  injury  while  on  a  routine 
assignment  last  week. 

George  Hess  was  dispatched  to 
the  scene  of  a  traffic  accident.  Ap¬ 
proaching  the  wreckage,  he  heard 
the  frantic  cries  of  two  youngsters 
trapped  in  a  parked  car  nearby. 
The  car  was  in  flames  while  the' 
mother  had  stepped  out  to  survey 
the  accident  scene.  The  quick¬ 
thinking  reporter  opened  the  auto 
door  and  jerked  the  tots  to  safety. 
They  had  been  crouched  on  the 
floorboards. 

Mr.  He.vs  is  a  former  employe 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Daily  News 
staff  for  the  last  year. 

Family  Weekly 
Adds  5  Papers 

William  H.  Marriott,  publisher 
of  the  Family  Weekly  Magazine, 
announced  today  the  addition  of 
five  new  papers,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  subscribers  to  this  new 
Sunday  supplement  to  33,  and  the 
total  ABC  or  sworn  circulation  of 
the  group  to  656,032. 

Family  Weekly’s  opening  gun 
will  be  fired  Sept.  13,  when  more 
than  700,000  copies  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  according  to  publisher’s 
advance  print  orders.  The  maga¬ 
zine  will  have  its  second  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  on  Aug.  10,  with 
most  of  the  member  newspapers 
represented. 

Thirty-two  of  the  following  33 
Family  Weekly  papers  are  stock¬ 
holder  members. 

Bartlesville  (Okla).  Examiner;  Beck- 
Icy  (W.  Va.)  Register;  Bermuda  Royal 
Gazette;  Casper  (Wyoming)  Star; 
Champaign  (Ill.)  Xervs  Gazette;  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press;  Concord 
(X.  C.)  Tribune;  Coshocton  (Ohio) 

Tribune. 

Dani'illc  (Va.)  Register;  Fort  Smith 
(Arkansas)  S.  Times  Record;  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel;  Huron  (S.  D.) 
Huronite  and  the  Daily  Plainsman ; 
Laredo  (Texas)  Times;  Las  Vegas 
(Nevada)  Rex'iew  Journal;  Lewiston 
(Maine)  .Androscoggin ;  Lima  (Ohio) 
Xeu's;  Lo’ivcll  (Mass.)  Sun. 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  Xexvs;  Meridian 
(Miss.)  .Star;  Montrose  (Colo.)  Press; 
Ncte  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune:  New 
Haveti  (Conn.)  Register;  Newport 
X(ws  (Va.)  Press:  Okmulgee  (Okla.) 
Times;  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star. 

Pocatello  (Idaho)  State  Journal;  Provo 
(Utah)  Herald;  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star- 
Journal  Chieftain ;  Rapid  City  (S.  D.) 
Journal;  Rome  (Ga.)  Nnvs  Tribune; 
Salisbury  (X.  C.)  Post;  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  Xeivs;  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times 
Signal. 

m 

Breaks  Ankle  Fishing 

P.  f.  (Jack)  Morrison,  Chicago 
American  advertising  director,  suf¬ 
fered  a  fractured  left  ankle  when 
he  fell  with  a  rock  while  casting 
for  trout  in  the  Albany  River  in 
Ontario,  Canada.  Mr.  Morrison 
was  a  member  of  a  fishing  party 
at  Rainy  Lake  Lumber  Camp.  He 
has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Chicago  and  expects  to  return  to 
work  about  Aug.  10. 


3-Year  Picketing 
Ends  In  Oregon 

Klam.ath  Falls,  Ore. — When 
employes  of  the  Herald  and  News 
reported  for  work  July  23,  no  one 
noticed  particularly  the  absence  of 
the  usual  one  or  two  pickets  walk¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  building.  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
members  who  were  former  printers 
at  the  paper  had  been  patroling  in 
pairs  for  three  years  and  23  days. 
The  working  staff  had  become  un¬ 
conscious  of  them. 

By  noon  someone  had  remarked 
their  absence  and  a  telephone  call 
was  made  to  the  strike  headquar¬ 
ters  which  had  been  set  up  in  the 
Lake  Hotel,  across  the  street  from 
the  paper,  in  rooms  upstairs  which 
commanded  a  clear  view  of  the 
street  entrance  to  the  newsroom. 
A  man  who  did  not  identify  him- 
.self  stated  that  the  local  union, 
ITU  Local  No.  691,  had  met  the 
previous  evening  and  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  call  off  the  strike. 

The  same  thing  had  happened 
about  six  months  ago  at  Roseburg, 
where  the  News-Review  was  stuck 
by  the  ITU  at  the  same  time  the 
Klamath  Falls  strike  was  called. 
However,  the  single  faithful  picket 
was  returned  to  his  beat  by  order 
of  the  union’s  international  head¬ 
quarters  at  Indianapolis,  because 
permission  to  cease  picketing  had 
not  been  obtained. 

Apparently  the  international  was 
not  consulted  by  the  Klamath 
Falls  local  before  its  vote  to  cease 
striking,  hence  the  only  public  an¬ 
nouncement  in  town  was  made  24 
hours  after  the  action  was  taken, 
by  the  independent  radio  station, 
KFJl. 

The  ITU  strike,  which  began  at 
Roseburg  and  Klamath  Falls  on 
July  26,  1950,  came  at  the  end  of 
eight  months’  negotiations  over 
Teletypesetter  jurisdiction.  Wages, 
hours,  and  the  ordinary  economic 
issues  never  entered  into  the  nego¬ 
tiations. 

■ 

Staff  Promotions 
In  Honolulu 

Honolulu  —  Recent  staff 
changes  at  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  (afternoon)  and  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Advertiser  (morning)  include 
the  folowing: 

Star-Bulletin — ^James  J.  Mullen, 
former  city  editor,  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor;  A.  A.  Smyser,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  city  editor,  to  city 
editor;  Robert  H.  Guild,  copy  desk 
chief,  to  news  editor;  Moray  Ep¬ 
stein,  labor-management  reporter, 
to  assistant  city  editor;  Walter  1. 
Christie,  wire  editor,  to  copy  desk 
chief;  Early  Deane,  copy  desk,  to 
wire  editor. 

Advertiser  —  Thurston  Twigg- 
Smith,  former  city  editor  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  to  night  editor;  Gar¬ 
diner  B.  Jones,  legislative  re¬ 
porter,  to  city  editor;  and  Howard 
D.  Ca.se,  a  former  city  editor,  to 
Sunday  editor. 


3  ITU  Members 
Arrested  in  2 
Bombing  Plots 

Rock  Island,  111. — ^Three  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
members  and  an  official  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  teamsters  union  were  arrested 
here  this  week  on  charges  of  con¬ 
spiring  to  bomb  newspaper  presses 
in  this  area. 

Those  named  in  warrants  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  state’s  attorney  were 
George  Gradert  of  Davenport. 
Iowa;  Tony  Geyssens  of  Moline, 
111.,  and  Alex  MacLean  of  Rock 
Island,  all  ITU  printers;  and  David 
B.  Otter,  secretary-treasurer  of 
truck  drivers  local  371  of  the 
Teamsters  Union.  All  were  re¬ 
leased  on  bonds  of  $10,000  each 
for  a  preliminary  hearing  Aug.  7. 

Two  Cars  Bombed 

The  arrests  followed  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  two  automobiles  here  July 
9. 

The  ITU  local  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  strike  against  daily  news¬ 
papers  here  and  in  Moline  and 
Davenport  since  last  December. 
The  bombed  automobiles  were  the 
property  of  A.  F.  Anderson,  Jr., 
composing  room  foreman  of  the 
Rock  Island  Argus,  who  is  not  a 
striker,  and  John  T.  Reagan,  busi¬ 
ness  agent  of  the  pressmen’s  union 
local,  which  is  not  on  strike. 
(E&P,  July  18,  page  8). 

The  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
bomb  newspaper  presses  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  State’s  Attorney  Bern¬ 
ard  J.  Moran  as  based  on  “prima 
facie  proof’  that  the  four  men 
had  discussed  plans  to  bomb  the 
presses  on  which  the  four  news¬ 
papers  are  printed.  No  actual  at¬ 
tempt  at  such  bombing  has  been 
reported. 

Meanwhile,  police  extended  their 
investigation  under  the  “secret 
witnes-s”  plan  adopted  by  the  Ar¬ 
gus  following  the  bombing  of  the 
two  cars.  Earlier  this  week,  six 
ITU  local  officers  refused  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  lie  detector  tests  in  con¬ 
nection  wtih  the  two  July  9  bomb¬ 
ings. 

The  ITU  men  based  their  refusal 
to  take  lie  tests  on  the  contention 
that  publishers  and  all  employes 
of  Quad  Cities  dailies  should  be 
required  to  take  similar  tests  in 
advance  of  union  officers. 


Car  Crash  Fatality 

Cincinnati  —  Mrs.  Cinderella 
Fitch  Stevenson,  53,  former  sec¬ 
retary  to  Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  advertising  director, 
was  killed,  and  her  succe.ssor,  Mrs. 
Jane  Fries,  50,  injured  seriously 
in  a  two-car  crash  near  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  recently  com¬ 
pleted  25  years  with  the  Times- 
Star.  Mrs.  Fries  is  a  sister-in-law 
of  George  Fries,  general  manager 
of  that  paper. 
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ITU  Okays  New  TTS 
Code  in  Atlantic  City 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Atlantic  City  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  voted  to  accept  a 
proposed  new  working  contract 
with  the  Atlantic  City  Press  July 
26  after  Woodruff  Randolph,  pres¬ 
ident  of  ITU  entered  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  (E&P,  July  25,  page  7.) 

The  agreement  contains  an  un¬ 
precedented  clause  regarding  juris¬ 
diction  over  Teletypesetters,  one  of 
the  major  points  at  issue. 

Compromise  on  TTS 

The  ITU  had  .sought  complete 
control,  but  after  lengthy  discus¬ 
sions  with  RoIIand  L.  Adams,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Press,  and  Monroe  L. 
Mendelsohn,  general  manager  and 
vicepresident,  Mr.  Randolph  ac¬ 
cepted  a  compromise.  It  may  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  pol¬ 
icy  by  ITU. 

The  union  is  given  jurisdiction 
over  Teletypesetter  operations  and 
if  it  fails  to  provide  competent 
punchers  the  Press  can  hire  any¬ 
one  it  chooses  to  operate  tape-per¬ 
forators.  The.se  employes,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  become  apprentices,  but  are 
not  members  of  the  ITU.  If  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  a  year,  the  opera¬ 
tors  reach  a  point  of  efficiency  pro¬ 
ducing  375  lines  per  hour,  they  are 
entitled  to  journeymen’s  wages  of 
$95  and  $98  a  week,  for  day  and 
night  work,  respectively. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  if  the 
point  of  efficiency  is  not  readied, 
management  must  release  the  op¬ 
erators.  At  the  present  time, 
women  operate  the  tape-punchers. 
They  can  be  hired  under  the  new 
agreement. 

TTS  Provision 

The  Teletypesetter  provision  fol¬ 
lows; 

“The  publisher  agrees  that  the 
operation  of  the  tape-perforator, 
transmitter  and  re-cutter  units  shall 
be  recognized  to  be  within  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  Union. 

“Should  the  Union  fail  to  sup¬ 
ply  competent  perforator  operators 
who  are  qualified  and  available  to 
operate  teletypesetter  tape-perfora¬ 
tors,  the  company  may  employ 
learners  for  the  tape-perforators. 

“Journeymen  printers  or  others 
employed  as  tape-perforator  oper¬ 
ators  who  produce  at  the  rate  of 
an  average  of  375  lines  an  hour 
shall  be  deemed  competent.  Jour¬ 
neymen  may  be  shift^  from  tape- 
Perforating  to  other  composing 
room  work  at  the  option  of  the 
foreman. 

“After  12  months,  or  when  an 
average  rate  of  375  lines  per  hour 
IS  produced  (whichever  occurs 
sooner)  the  full  journeyman's  scale 
shall  be  paid. 

“The  word  “lines”  whenever 
used  in  this  section  shall  mean 
“ody  type  12  picas  long. 

“Any  learner,  who,  at  the  end 
®f  a  12-month  period,  shall  not 
nave  attained  or  continue  to  main¬ 


tain  the  rate  of  production  estab¬ 
lished  for  that  period,  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  tape-cutting  oper¬ 
ation.  Journeymen  or  apprentices 
removed  from  tape-perforating  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  to  meet  the  fore¬ 
going  standard,  shall  be  returned 
to  their  regular  situations  or  other 
composing  room  status. 

“Learners  on  tape-perforators 
shall  be  paid  as  follows: 

“Beginners,  $45.00  per  week. 
After  3  months,  or  when  aver¬ 


age  production  of  160  lines  per 
hour  is  reached — 50%  of  the 
Journeyman’s  scale.  After  6 
months,  or  when  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  230  lines  per  hour  is 
reached — 65%  of  the  Journey¬ 
man’s  scale.  After  9  months,  or 
when  average  production  of  300 
lines  per  hour  is  reached — 80% 
of  the  Journeyman’s  scale.  After 
one  year,  or  when  overage  pro¬ 
duction  of  375  lines  per  hour  is 
reached,  the  full  Journeyman’s 
scale  shall  be  paid. 

“It  is  agreed  that  the  three  tape- 
perforator  learners  presently  em¬ 
ployed  shall  be  considered  as  be¬ 
ginners  for  purposes  of  the  above 
provisions. 

“Where  the  Associated  Press, 


Seattle  Times  Still 
Suspended  By  Strike 


Seattle — In  a  full-page  red-and- 
black  ad  in  the  rival  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  the  Seattle  Times 
publicly  proposed  Thursday  that 
the  issues  involved  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild’s  strike 
against  the  Times  be  submitted  to 
arbitration. 

The  Guild,  representing  about 
250  of  the  newspaper’s  700  em¬ 
ployes,  struck  July  16.  The  Times 
suspended  publication. 

“Twice  prior  to  the  calling  of 
the  strike,”  the  advertisement  said, 
“the  Times  suggested  to  the  Guild 
negotiating  committee  that  the 
wage  issue  be  arbitrated.  On  July 
16  the  Times  sent  the  Newspaper 
Guild  a  registered  letter  offering 
such  arbitration.  No  answer  has 
been  received. 

“The  Times  today  renews  this 
proposal  to  the  striking  union  to 
send  its  members  back  to  work, 
thus  restoring  newspaper  service 
to  the  215,000  families  who  read 
the  Times  each  day  and  the  250,- 
000  on  Sunday.  The  negotiating 
committee  has  said  that  the  matter 
of  wages  is  paramount.  The  Times 
suggests  that  the  strike  be  ended 
and  the  wage  issue  arbitrated.” 

A  Guild  spokesman  said  the 
newspaper’s  July  16  letter  had 
been  read  at  a  membership  meet¬ 
ing,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

William  J.  Parson,  .secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Guild,  arrived  in 
Seattle  Tuesday.  Justin  F.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  interna¬ 
tional  representative,  has  been  here 
since  last  week. 

Picketing,  heavy  the  first  few 
days,  has  tapered  off  with  only 
four  or  five  pickets  usually  on 
duty  at  a  time.  Picketing  is  done 
around  the  clock,  on  three-hour 
shifts.  Guild  strike  benefits  run 
from  $20  to  $65  a  week.  Mr.  Par¬ 
son  .said  in  a  statement: 

“I  have  found  the  Seattle-Ta- 
coma  Newspaper  Guild  in  good 
shape  financially  for  a  long  strike, 
if  a  long  strike  is  the  intention  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Seattle  Times. 
Naturally,  I  hope  the  strike  will  be 


short.  However,  it  appears  that 
the  publisher’s  attitude  so  far  in 
negotiations  makes  a  lengthy  strike 
probable. 

“I  was  amazed  to  find  that  the 
publisher  is  citing  wages  paid  to 
top  experienced  personnel  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  wage  schedule. 

“Actually,  some  full-time  jobs 
on  the  Times  pay  as  little  as  $42.50 
a  week  and  more  than  a  third  of 
the  employes  represented  by  the 
Guild  have  a  top  contract  pay  of 
le.ss  than  $65  a  week.” 

The  Guild  is  asking  a  7.8%  in¬ 
crease  across  the  board.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  offering  a  3'/2%  increase 
for  employes  receiving  less  than 
$100  a  week. 

Journeymen  reporters,  photogra¬ 
phers,  copyreaders,  and  artists  are 
being  offered  an  increase  in  mini¬ 
mum  pay  from  $102  to  $108  a 
week. 

The  publisher’s  statement  recited 
the  background  of  the  strike. 

It  said  in  part: 

“Between  Feb.  26  and  July  15 
some  25  meetings  were  held  with 
the  Guild’s  negotiating  committee 
in  an  effort  to  agree  on  a  renewal 
of  a  contract  which  expired  on 
March  20,  1953. 

“This  same  union’s  contract  with 
the  Post-Intelligencer  expired  4 
days  earlier  than  the  Times  con¬ 
tract,  on  March  16.  The  manage¬ 
ment  representative  of  the  Times 
was  told  on  May  28  that  the  Guild 
would  make  no  settlement  at  the 
Post-Intelligencer  as  it  would  have 
to  pay  whatever  the  Times  pays.” 
«  *  * 

Assessments  ranging  from  50c 
to  $3  per  month  have  been  levied 
on  the  26,000  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  -  CIO 
to  provide  financial  support  for 
200  Guildsmen  striking  for  higher 
wages  at  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times. 

The  assessments  for  the  months 
of  August,  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  it  is  estimated  will  bring  in 
about  $50,000  per  month. 


the  International  News  Service, 
the  United  Press,  submit  tape  in 
lieu  of  supplying  teletypewriter 
copy  for  news  items  such  tape 
may  be  used.  The  word  “news” 
shall  not  be  defined  to  include  fea¬ 
tures.  The  word  “features”  is  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  feature  columns 
such  as:  Winchell,  Pearson,  Wil¬ 
son,  and  such  material  as  is  com¬ 
monly  known  in  the  newspaper 
trade  as  features.  The  word  “fea¬ 
tures”  shall  not  be  defined  to  ex¬ 
clude  purely  news  articles  or 
stories  by  special  writers.  The 
addition  of  a  by-line  does  not 
make  a  news  article  a  feature. 
Where  Teletype.setter  units  are  used, 
they  shall  be  tended  by  Journey¬ 
men." 

The  accord  was  reached  after 
a  series  of  unusual  events,  includ¬ 
ing  a  strike  of  stereotypers,  which 
still  continues. 

Stereos  Picket 

But  only  a  few  hours  after  the 
ITU  local  voted  54  to  1  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  new  contract  the  printers 
refused  to  cross  the  stereos’  picket 
lines.  Only  five  stereos  are  on 
strike  but  other  pickets  were 
brought  in  from  other  cities. 

The  night  shift  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  started  to  report  for 
work  but  were  met  by  a  mass 
picket  line  of  the  AFL  Stereotyp¬ 
ers  and  Electrical  Union. 

They  stayed  out  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  but  went  in  when  man¬ 
agement  agreed  to  schedule  an¬ 
other  negotiation  meeting  with  the 
stereos’  representatives.  The  stereos 
have  been  on  strike  since  July  16. 
The  newspaper,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  publication  with  supervisory 
employes  doing  the  work. 

Randolph  Participates 

Mr.  Randolph’s  presence  in  the 
negotiations  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion.  He  participated  in  meetings 
for  three  days  at  the  Penn- Atlantic 
Hotel.  Discussions  were  even  car¬ 
ried  on  at  sea  on  Mr.  Adams’  boat. 

Although  the  printers  did  not 
cross  the  stereos’  picket  line  until 
the  concession  of  scheduling  an¬ 
other  meeting  with  the  union,  Mr. 
Randolph  himself  had  to  cross  the 
line  one  evening  during  the  nego¬ 
tiations  to  talk  to  the  Press’  chapel. 

The  new  contract  is  for  18 
months  and  provides  that  wages 
and  hours  clauses  may  be  re¬ 
opened  for  discussion  at  the  end 
of  six  months.  It  contains  a  “no 
strike”  clause. 

The  old  contract  expired  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  printers  and  other  com¬ 
posing  room  employes  have  been 
working,  however,  on  posted  “con¬ 
ditions”  of  work.  i 

■ 

Runs  209  Color  Pages 

Chicago — A  total  of  209  pages 
of  newsprint  color  advertising  was 
published  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1953,  it 
was  reported.  This  year’s  linage 
is  keeping  pace  with  the  record 
of  1951,  when  color  ads  totaled 
210  pages  during  the  first  six 
months  and  407  during  the  entire 
year. 
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Isaacs  Wonts 
Equity  Rule 
In  News  Pages 

Bloomington,  Ind.  —  Attacking 
those  newspapers  which  “put  their 
partisan  political  beliefs  ahead  of 
their  American  freedoms,”  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Isaacs,  managing  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times, 
called  for  “intellectual  courage” 
in  journalism  in  a  speech  at  In¬ 
diana  University. 

Mr.  Isaacs,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  spoke  at  a  dinner  clos¬ 
ing  a  two-week  journalism  confer¬ 
ence  at  I.U.  under  the  direction  of 
John  Stempel,  head  of  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  journalism  school. 

Bo^  left-wingers  and  rightists 
were  assailed  by  Mr,  Isaacs  as 
seeking  to  put  limits  on  the  press. 
He  singled  out  for  particular  at¬ 
tack  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCar¬ 
thy’s  attempts  to  induce  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  boycotts  of 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital-Times 
and  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

The  Louisville  editor  called  for 
the  “rule  of  equity”  in  handling 
news,  urging  “the  placing  of  the 
other  side  in  approximately  the 
same  place  in  the  paper  that  the 
original  was  printed.”  He  said 
newspapers  have  a  duty  to  their 
“citizen-readers  to  play  it  down  the 
middle,  as  fairly  and  squarely  as 
it  is  possible  to  do.” 

He  deplored  the  entry  into 
journalism  of  youngsters  “with 
their  minds  set  on  40-hour  weeks.” 
Saying  he  believed  in  the  40-hour 
week,  he  added  that  young  people 
in  journalism  have  to  invest 
something  in  themselves. 

Clock-Watdiers 

“The  clock-watchers,”  he  said, 
“the  seekers  of  security  are  the 
people  we  do  not  need  in  news- 
papering.  These  are  the  people 
who  have  put  a  limit  on  what  they 
will  do.  When  a  man  has  done 
that,  he  has  put  a  limit  on  what 
he  can  do.” 

He  urged  his  audience  not  to 
put  limits  on  anything — “on  your 
Americanism,  or  your  work,  or 
your  future.” 

Speaking  of  modern  newspaper 
problems,  he  said  that  many  news¬ 
papermen  have  learned  “that  there 
cannot  be  arbitrary  limits  on  ob¬ 
jectivity — ^that,  like  government, 
we  have  to  move  ahead  and  ad¬ 
just  our  newspapering  to  the  kinds 
of  modern  attack  to  which  we  are 
subjected.” 

“It  is  too  bad,”  he  added,  “that 
we  still  have  newspaper  owners 
and  editors — although  not  in  any 
large  degree  any  more — who  put 
their  partisan  political  beliefs 
ahead  of  their  American  free¬ 
doms.” 

He  said  it  was  “more  in  per¬ 
spective”  to  say  that  really  re¬ 
sponsible  journalism  —  “and  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the 
United  States,  is  doing  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  in  its  function  of  serving 
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the  American  public.”  He  said  that 
American  newspapering  may  have 
improved  more  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  than  any  other  service 
function  in  our  national  life. 

Calling  newspapering  “a  proud 
and  honorable  profession,”  Mr. 
Isaacs,  in  his  appeal  for  intellec¬ 
tual  courage  defined  it  as  “the 
courage  to  print  distasteful  facts, 
the  courage  to  admit  error  and 
correct  misstatements,  the  courage 
to  dig  for  essential  truth  and  the 
courage  to  report  honestly  and 
fairly,  regardless  of  pressures.” 

“Ours  is  a  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibility,”  he  said.  “In  our  trust  is 
the  printed  word.  We  can  make  or 
break  reputations.  Only  those  with 
a  sense  of  humility  and  devotion — 
those  who  seek  no  power — belong 
in  it.” 

■ 

Eddy  Gilmore  on 
Way  to  New  York 

Eddy  Gilmore,  until  two  months 
ago  the  Associated  Press  chief  of 
bureau  in  Moscow,  is  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  New  York  on  Aug.  4  for 
home  leave.  Mr.  Gilmore,  his 
Russian  wife  and  two  daughters 
sailed  from  Europe  aboard  the 
French  liner  lie  de  France  on 
July  28. 

Mr.  Gilmore  has  served  continu¬ 
ously  as  the  AP  correspondent  in 
Russia  since  1942,  when  he  was 
sent  to  cover  the  Russian  war 
front.  He  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1947  for  his  written  inter¬ 
view  with  Premier  Josef  Stalin  at 
the  start  of  the  first  Big  Four  talks. 

Helped  by  WUIlde 

His  wife,  the  former  Tamara 
Chermashova,  was  a  ballerina 
when  they  met  in  Moscow  during 
the  war.  Although  their  romance 
first  was  frowned  upon  by  the 
Russian  government,  they  received 
permission  from  Stalin  to  marry 
after  Wendell  Willkie,  who  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  USSR 
premier  during  a  world  tour,  inter¬ 
vened  in  their  behalf. 

The  Gilmores  visited  the  United 
States  in  1946  with  their  oldest 
child,  Vicki,  now  9.  Mr.  Gilmore 
came  back  again  in  1950,  but  his 
wife  and  children  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  accompany  him. 

Future  assignments  for  Mr.  Gil¬ 
more  by  the  Associated  Press  are 
indefinite  at  this  time,  as  are  his 
immediate  plans. 

Thomas  P.  Whitney,  who  has 
worked  with  him  in  Moscow  for 
six  years,  has  been  named  acting 
chief  of  bureau  there. 

■ 

White-Letter  Streamer 

Toronto — ^A  reverse  cut  was 
used  in  eight-column  streamer  by 
the  Toronto  Telegram  to  announce 
the  Korean  truce  signing.  White 
letters  on  black  stood  out.  Engrav- 
inig  had  been  made  up  in  advance 
for  use  as  a  bulletin,  and  although 
the  morning  paper  had  the  news 
first,  the  Toronto  Telegram  decided 
to  use  the  eye-catching  headline 
on  all  July  27  editions. 


Newsman  Goes 
In  Scout  Role 

San  Francisco — ^Harry  Press, 
San  Francisco  News,  posed  as  a 
Boy  Scout  leader  to  get  the  real 
feeling  of  the  Scout  National  Jam¬ 
boree  for  a  series  of  reports  for  his 
paper. 

Mr.  Press  ate  with  and  lived 
with  a  group  of  38  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  composed  of  four  patrols 
and  six  leaders.  His  leadership  as¬ 
signment  enabled  him  to  get  in¬ 
sight  into  the  boys’  view  as  he  was 
untagged  with  the  correspondent’ 
label.  Insight  began  when  Mr. 
Press  left  here  in  a  caravan  of 
seven  buses  containing  area  Scouts. 
It  continued  as  he  camped  in  the 
field  for  the  complete  Jamboree. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Press  went 
to  Korea  on  a  mission  to  report  the 
use  made  of  blood  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  bank. 

Jr.  Reporters 
Press  Seniors 
At  Jamboree 

Long  Beach,  Calif. — .Boy  Scouts 
are  alert  and  vigilant  indeed,  they 
proved  by  the  manner  they  lived 
up  to  these  points  of  their  Scout¬ 
ing  oath  during  the  national  Jam¬ 
boree  near  here. 

Flashing  white  cards,  the  youth¬ 
ful  newspaper  correspondents  from 
throughout  the  land  gave  profes¬ 
sional  seniors  hot  competition.  A 
Boy  Scout  also  is  determined,  and 
the  Scout  correspondents  proved 
much  more  agile  than  the  adult 
press  in  wriggling  under  elbows 
and  reaching  the  center  of  things. 
There  the  white  card  bearer  proved 
himself  fully  aware  of  press  prerog¬ 
atives,  and  in  interviews  shot  ques¬ 
tions  with  the  speed  of  an  expert. 

“The  Boy  Scouts’  interest  in 
newspaper  reporting  seemed  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  swapping,”  reported 
John  Wells,  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Scouts  at  San 
Francisco.  There  were  no  denials 
of  this  statement  in  the  press  tents 
or  in  Western  Union’s  field  offices. 

Most  professional  newspapermen 
were  willing  to  declare  that  every 
lad  in  the  Jamboree  had  turned 
newsman  for  the  occasion.  Scout 
officials  reported  that  only  those 
boys  accredited  from  their  home 
councils  were  given  the  white 
“Press”  cards. 

When  not  reporting  and  inter¬ 
viewing,  many  of  the  lads  were 
turning  out  camp  newspapers.  Off¬ 
hand  estimates  were  that  more 
“extra”  editions  appeared  in  the 
camp  than  have  appeared  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  since  V-J  Day. 

Press  coverage  at  the  camp  in¬ 
cluded  a  regular  city  room  set  up 
on  the  scene  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
assigned  five  or  six  newsmen  and 
photographers.  Most  major  news¬ 
papers  had  a  staff  representative 
and  a  Scout  at  the  gathering. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Reporters  Must 
Be  Proud  of 
Their  Work 

Elkton,  S.  D. — “If  I  were  j 
correspondent,  I  would  be  proni 
of  my  job.  I’d  stick  up  for  m; 
newspaper  and  its  editors.”  Thi 
advice  was  given  a  group  of  ninl 
correspondents  by  Mrs.  Rober 
Renshaw,  co-publisher  of  the  Elk- 
ton  Record,  at  a  newswriting  work¬ 
shop  for  rural  correspondents  beb 
at  South  Dakota  State  (Allege, 
July  24  and  25. 

Approximately  30  country  cor¬ 
respondents  attended  the  work¬ 
shop  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
State  College  printing  and  runl 
journalism  department,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  George  H 
Phillips. 

Mrs.  Renshaw  told  the  corre¬ 
spondents  not  to  take  offense  t 
the  small  number  of  readers  whe 
criticize  and  complain.  She  said 
“That  is  the  biggest  mistake  of  al! 
— letting  some  other  mistake  breal 
you  down  and  impair  your  useful 
ness.  Don’t  adopt  an  indifferen: 
attitude  about  mistakes.  The; 
should  make  a  deep  impressioa 
but  brooding  over  them  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  It’s  not  only  a  waste  d 
time  and  energy,  but  it  tears  down 
self-confidence  and  undermines 
self-respect.  It  leads  to  intellec- 
tural  bankruptcy.”  j 

Don’t  Trust  Rumor  I 

The  Elkton  publisher  advised! 
correspondents  to  use  a  minimun 
of  news  about  themselves  and 
their  families,  not  trust  to  rumor, 
and  aim  for  stories  worthy  of  head¬ 
lines.  “Featurize,  but  don’t  edito¬ 
rialize,”  she  warned  them;  and 
“Re-read  your  copy  before  send¬ 
ing  it  in.” 

Dan  Johnson,  news  editor  for 
the  Brookings  Register,  asked  for 
originality  in  news  gathering  and 
news  writing  on  the  part  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  “Don’t  stop  with  the 
obvious  facts  in  a  story.  Instead 
of  merely  writing  that  ‘a  meetinf 
was  held,’  tell  what  took  place  at 
the  meeting.” 

Mr.  Johnson  called  correspond¬ 
ents  the  “backbone”  of  weekly 
newspapers. 

Don  Scannell,  college  informa¬ 
tion  specialist,  instructed  the  group 
in  the  planning,  producing,  and 
placing  of  publicity. 

Laboratory  sessions,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  gathering  and  writini 
of  routine  news  assignments,  edm- 
pleted  the  program.  Mr.  Phillips 
and  William  Kunerth,  journalism 
instructor,  supervised  the  lab  work 
■ 

Window  Broken 

Joliet,  Ill. — A  plate  glass  win¬ 
dow  in  the  building  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  “Joliet’s  Illustrated  News¬ 
paper,”  was  broken  by  a  thrown 
brick  one  night  after  the  newspaper 
had  run  an  expose — ^with  picture 
— of  the  sale  of  fireworks  within 
the  city. 
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editorial  cartoonists  view  the  KOREAN  TRUCE  AND  ITS  AFTERMATH 


FINAL  CHAPTER  IN  KOREA 

Dowling,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


THE  PEACEMAKER 

Parrish,  Chicago  (III.)  Tribune 


—  AND  KEEP  YOUR  POWDER  DRY 

Hutton,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 


Journal  Stock 
Plan  Expanded 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^The  board 
of  directors  authorized  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  to  purchase  75,000 
shares  of  Journal  Company  stock 
heirs  of  Lloyd  Hilghman  Boyd,  an 
early  officer  of  the  company  who 
died  in  1914.  The  company  will 
sell  the  75,000  shares  to  full  time 
loumal  Company  employes. 

Today,  55%  of  the  stock  of  the 
loumal  Company,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
operates  radio  station  WTMJ  and 
television  station  WTMJ -TV,  is 
owned  by  831  employes.  Purchase 
of  the  75.000  units  by  eligible  em¬ 
ployes  will  raise  employe  holdings 
to  671/,%. 

Following  settlement  of  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman, 
widow  of  Lucius  W.  Nieman, 
founder  of  the  Journal,  a  plan 
for  eventual  employe  control  of 
the  Journal  Company  was  pro¬ 
posed  in  1937  by  Mr.  Grant  to 
Miss  Faye  McBeath,  niece  of  Mr. 
Nieman,  and  members  of  the 
Boyd  family.  Mr.  Grant,  Miss 
McBeath  and  the  Boyd  heirs  to¬ 
gether  then  owned  all  of  the  stock 
of  the  Journal  Company.  Mr. 
Nieman  at  his  death  in  1935  had 
owned  55%. 

On  completion  of  the  purchase 
from  the  Boyd  heirs  of  75,000 
toore  shares,  held  in  four  trusts 
by  the  Wilmington  Trust  Co.,  Wil- 
oungton,  Delaware,  as  trustees, 
and  their  sale  by  the  company  to 
^ployes  at  the  Journal  Employes’ 
Slock  Trust  Agreement  formula 
price,  employes  will  own  405,000 
’^are  of  the  600,000  outstanding 
shares  of  Journal  stock. 


Part  of  Page  1 
Is  Left  Blank 

Linn,  Mo. — ^A  half-column  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Osage  Coun¬ 
ty  Republican  was  left  blank 
July  24. 

Editor  Norman  Gallagher  ex¬ 
plained  it  was  his  way  of  protest¬ 
ing  the  closing  of  records  of  the 
County  Equalization  Board  to  the 
public  and  the  press. 

“Your  right  to  know,  a  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantee,  is  solidly  based 
on  a  militantly  free  press,”  the 
editor  wrote  in  explaining  his  pro¬ 
test. 

Elgin  (Ill.)  Doily 
Promotes  'Republic' 

Eligin,  Ill.  —  The  Elgin  Daily 
Courier-News  is  conducting  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  campaign  to  encourage 
wider  usage  of  the  term  “Republic” 
in  referring  to  the  U.  S.,  instead 
of  “democracy.” 

C.  Raymond  Long,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Courier-News,  has 
telt  for  some  time  that  something 
should  be  done  to  crystallize  senti¬ 
ment  along  these  lines.  He  sent 
letters  to  all  48  state  Governors 
and  is  now  in  the  process  of  writ¬ 
ing  to  members  of  Congress,  ask¬ 
ing  for  their  comments  on  the 
term  “Republic.” 

He  received  replies  from  two- 
score  Governors,  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  and  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover.  The  Courier-News 
is  printing  their  replies  as  a  daily 
editorial  page  feature. 

“Maybe  this  newspaper  is  a 
small  voice  in  the  great  wilderness 
of  America,”  said  Mr.  Long,  “but 
sooner  or  later,  we  believe,  the  hue 
and  cry  raised  here  may  be  picked 
up  by  others  and  some  good  will 
result.” 


Crown  Output 
Of  Newsprint 
Records  Gain 

San  Francisco — ^Increased  news¬ 
print  production  during  its  hscail 
year  ended  April  30  is  reflected  in 
the  annual  report  of  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corporation  released  here  last 
week. 

Crown  produced  285,201  tons 
of  newsprint.  In  addition  the  new 
Elk  Falls  Company  newsprint  mill 
at  Duncan  Bay,  British  Columbia, 
produced  61,311  tons  and  is  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  production  as  equip¬ 
ment  is  speeded  up  and  as  machine 
operators  gain  experience,  the  re¬ 
port  stated.  Last  year  Crown’s 
newsprint  output  was  296,927  tons. 

Elk  Falls  is  owned  jointly  by 
Crown’s  affiliated  Pacifle  Mills  and 
by  Canadian  Western  Lumber  Co. 
Crown  has  recently  acquired  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  Canadian 
Western’s  stock. 

New  Uuit  Planned 

Following  integration  of  the  op¬ 
erations  and  facilities  of  Canadian 
Western,  “a  further  step  will  be 
the  construction  of  a  new  unit  at 
Elk  Falls  Co.,”  it  was  stated  in  the 
report  of  J.  D.  Zellerbach,  presi¬ 
dent.  The  acquisition  adds  an  es¬ 
timated  3,500,000,000  board  feet 
of  timber  to  Crown’s  holdings. 

Consolidated  net  income  was 
$21,889,705,  equal  to  $3.52  a  com¬ 
mon  share,  compared  with  $23,- 
923,919,  or  $3.88  a  share,  for  the 
preceJine  fiscal  year.  Net  sales 
were  $252,765,012,  up  3  per  cent 
from  the  $245,998,220  volume  the 
year  before.  Virtually  all  of  this 
increase  represented  newsprint 
purchased  from  the  new  mill  of 
Elk  Falls  Company,  Ltd.,  and  sold 


at  a  nominal  profit,  the  report  ex¬ 
plained. 

Projects  under  way  include  im¬ 
provement  of  a  newsprint  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  rotoprint 
at  the  Ocean  Falls  plant  of  Pacific 
Mills.  Research  on  a  contractual 
basis  to  outside  firms  included  an 
investigation  of  the  pulping  po. 
tentiail  of  bagasse  for  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters  Association. 

Newsprint  accounts  for  31.9  per 
cent  and  other  printing  papers  for 
12.3  per  cent  of  Crown’s  produc¬ 
tion.  Comparative  figures,  with 
1952’s  in  brackets,  included:  net 
sales,  $252,765,012  ($245,998,- 

220);  net  income,  $21,889,705 
($23,923,919);  earnings  retained 
in  business,  $11,799,889  ($13,817,- 
538),  and  net  per  share,  after  split, 
$3.52  ($3.88). 

■ 

2  Dailies  Merge 
At  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. — ^Thc  Hudson 
Evening  Register  has  purchased  the 
morning  Hudson  Daily  Star  and 
will  merge  the  two  newspapers  into 
the  Hudson  Register-Star,  evening, 
on  Aug.  3. 

Labor  and  newsprint  costs  were 
given  as  reasons  for  the  move. 
Henry  M.  James,  editor  of  the 
Star,  and  Pierre  L.  Dolan,  editor 
of  the  Register,  will  direct  the  edi- 
tori.sl  policies  of  the  combined 
newspaper. 

■ 

Buys  47%  Interest 

Montreal — ^The  Southam  Co., 
Ltd.,  has  announced  that  it  has 
acquired  a  47  per  cent  interest  in 
the  News  Record,  Ltd.,  of  Kitch¬ 
ener,  Ont.,  which  publishes  the 
Kitchener-W aterloo  Record.  The 
paper  has  a  circulation  of  about 
29,000. 
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Mexico's  Only 
English  Doily 
Serves  Colony 

By  Arthur  Castle 

Mexico  City  —  Although  the 
English-language  dailies  in  Cuba, 
Panama,  and  Brazil  are  excellent 
publications,  the  News  of  Mexico 
City  claims  it  is  “Latin  America's 
Finest  English  Language  News¬ 
paper.” 

The  tabloid  news,  the  only 
daily  in  English  for  the  large  and 
ever  -  growing  American  popula¬ 
tion  residing  in  Mexico,  was 
founded  in  July,  1950,  by  James 
Arnold,  a  Los  Angeles  promoter 
with  no  journalistic  experience 
but  with  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  salesmanship. 

Mr.  Arnold  realized,  when  he 
first  came  to  this  country,  that  the 
8,000  American  residents  of  Mex¬ 
ico  City  and  nearby  Cuernavaca 
deserved  a  more  complete  and 
better  edited  newspaper  than  the 
one  they  were  getting.  This  sound 
and  convincing  argument  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Piiblicaciones  Herrerias, 
an  important  Mexican  publishing 
concern,  which  joined  with  Mr. 
Arnold  to  create  a  new  and  im¬ 
proved  daily  for  American  read¬ 
ers. 

36  Comic  Strips 

Editor-in-Chief  Arnold,  in  his 
enthusiasm  to  be  successful,  over¬ 
loaded  the  new  24-page  paper 
with  features  and  crammed  36 
comic  strips  into  it.  The  competi¬ 
tor,  the  Mexico  City  Herald,  was 
not  prepared  to  cope  with  such 
vigorous  opposition  and  soon  dis¬ 
continued  publication. 

The  News,  with  the  field  to  it¬ 
self  and  in  a  better  position  to 
study  and  correct  its  mistakes, 
made  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  features;  comic 
strips  were  cut  down  to  30,  and 
local  news  was  given  more  cover¬ 
age. 

In  October  of  1952  James  Ar¬ 
nold  quit  his  job,  leaving  in  his 
place  a  young  Mexican  newspa¬ 
perman,  Luis  Moreno  Verdin. 

The  present  editor-in-chief,  who 
worked  his  way  up  from  copy 
boy,  learned  English  as  a  child  in 
New  York  City  and  later  picked 
up  his  most  valuable  newspaper 
experience  in  Mexico  when  work¬ 
ing  under  journalists  like  James 
Reston  and  Milton  Bracker. 

20  On  Staff 

There  are  only  20  on  the  staff 
of  the  News,  although  the  425 
employes  of  the  daily  Novedades, 
the  principal  publication  of  Pub- 
licaciones  Herrerias,  contribute 
directly  or  indirectly  in  getting  it 
out.  Fifteen  of  the  20  on  the  staff 
are  American,  and  only  three  of 
these  studied  journalism  in  col¬ 
lege.  All  of  the  Americans  know 
enough  Spanish  to  be  able  to 
gather  local  news. 


In  fact,  the  organization  is 
small  enough  to  be  willing  to  re¬ 
shuffle  ads  or  even  break  up  the 
whole  paper  if  a  late  full-page  ad 
comes  in.  Circulation  is  around 
9,000. 

The  American  resident  popula¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  at  present  is 
35,000.  The  tourist  trade  totalled 
600,000  visitors  last  year. 

Americans  who  read  the  News 
are  reminded  of  newspapers  at 
home.  They  feel  it  is  a  bargain 
to  get  so  many  services,  features, 
and  comics  for  only  40  centavos, 
one  American  nickel. 

■ 

World  Press 
Mutual  Help 
Plan  Favored 

Oakland,  Calif. — A  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  program  for  the  world’s 
free  press  is  urged  here  by  M.  J.  A. 
McDonald,  veteran  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune. 

No  grandiose  scheme  is  pro¬ 
posed.  Mr.  McDonald  merely  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  various  newspai>er 
associations  of  this  country  should 
send  their  presidents  on  tours  of 
foreign  nations. 

The  goal  would  be  an  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  which  would,  he 
believes,  strengthen  the  press  of 
each  country  by  providing  free 
newspapers  everywhere  with  im¬ 
proved  methods.  His  observations 
are  based  on  a  recent  visit  to  10 
European  nations. 

“Newspapers  in  many  nations  I 
visited  were  woefully  weak,”  he 
commented. 

Many  newspapers  on  Europe’s 
mainland  today  are  disdaining  the 
development  of  classified  on  the 
ground  the  people  cannot  afford 
to  buy  want  ads,  Mr.  McDonald 
said  of  his  own  particular  field.  In 
his  opinion,  classified  linage  can 
be  obtained  which  would  vitally 
improve  the  financial  strength  of 
the  newspaper. 

A  strong  press  throughout  the 
free  world  could  provide  the  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  the  stability  of  na¬ 
tions,  to  currency  stabilization,  and 
to  developed  trade  which  would 
create  increased  advertising,  Mr. 
McDonald  believes. 

“Putting  it  selfishly,  if  they  make 
more  we  get  more,”  he  declared. 
“It  would  be  the  same  thing  that 
happens,  on  a  small  scale,  when 
we  develop  a  struggling,  occasional 
classified  user  into  a  regular,  stable 
account.” 

■ 

Boycott  In  India 

C.ALCUTTA,  India  —  Working 
newspapermen  started  a  weeklong 
boycott  of  all  official  activities  to 
protest  a  “wanton  attack”  on  news- 
■  men  by  police  July  22.  The  boycott 
was  ordered  by  the  Indian  Journal¬ 
ists  Association  after  12  reporters 
were  arrested  and  18  injured  by 
I  police  while  trying  to  cover  a  left- 
wing  meeting. 


U.  S.  News  Services 
Back  in  Argentina 

Buenos  Aires — Dispatches  of 
the  United  Press  and  International 
News  Service  apeared  in  Buenos 
Aires  newspapers  for  the  first  time 
since  a  ban  imposed  early  in  May. 

The  afternoon  newspapers  La 
Razon  and  Critica  resumed  pub¬ 
lication  of  United  Press  news  serv¬ 
ice  and  morning  dailies  published 
dispatches  of  the  International 
News  Service. 

La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires  re¬ 
sumed  publication  of  dispatches 
from  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
New  York  Times  some  days  ago. 

Some  provincial  newspapers  con¬ 
tinued  the  use  of  information  from 
U.  S.  sources  during  the  ban,  but 
most  of  them  did  not. 

Cuba  Undergoes 
News  Blackout 

Havana — A  complete  blackout 
of  news  was  clamped  on  the  east¬ 
ern  end  of  Cuba  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  an  uprising  in  which 
close  to  100  persons  were  reported 
killed.  Armed  groups  of  students 
and  oppositionists  attempted  to 
capture  key  military  installations. 

Following  the  first  confused  re¬ 
ports  that  reached  Havana  from 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  other  cities 
where  pitched  battles  took  place, 
the  Ministry  of  Communications 
blocked  the  transmission  of  all 
news.  Cable  offices  were  barred 
from  sending  news;  telephone  con¬ 
versations  were  monitored.  Radio 
stations  in  the  affected  areas  were 
forced  to  cease  broadcasting. 

As  a  result,  throughout  Sunday, 
Havana  and  the  rest  of  the  island 
was  kept  in  the  dark  about  what 
was  happening.  The  rumor  mill 
worked  overtime.  By  law,  Sunday 
is  a  “rest  day”  for  newspapermen, 
and  as  a  result  no  papers  were 
published  in  the  afternoons  and 
radio  stations  cannot  broadcast 
any  news  whatsoever.  To  make 
sure  that  the  stations  did  not 
break  the  rule  and  attempt  to 
broadcast  reports  (or  rumors) 
about  the  uprising,  police  were 
stationed  at  all  the  stations. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  eased  the  censorship. 
Some  reports  were  transmitted 
from  the  areas  of  trouble.  Shortly 
before  midnight  the  morning 
daily  Alerta  published  a  four-page 
extra.  Alerta  brought  the  first  real 
news  of  the  revolt  to  Havana.  Sell¬ 
ing  for  ten  cents  (double  its  usual 
price),  it  carried  telephone  reports, 
statements  by  government  officials 
and  an  editorial  attacking  the 
rebels. 

*  *  * 

The  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  sent  a  strong  protest  to 
President  Fulgencio  Batista  against 
censorship  at  four  Havana  periodi¬ 
cals.  They  are  the  magazine  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  the  dailies:  El  Mundo, 
Prensa  Libre  and  Pueblo. 


Ackerman  Sees 
Better  Press 
On  Latin  Tour 

Miami — Returning  from  his  Ht 
annual  press  survey  of  Latin  Amei 
ica.  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  o: 
Columbia  University  gradual! 
school  of  journalism  said  tha 
newspapers  south  of  the  bortk 
have  in  recent  years  taken  ap¬ 
preciable  strides  towards  highe 
journalistic  standards. 

“Each  year  1  have  observed  b 
creased  news  coverage  of  Unite; 
States  and  world  news,”  he  sai; 
of  the  Latin  press. 

“It  is  possible  today  to  trave 
in  Latin  America  and  keep  up  wh: 
the  main  current  of  events  withoi 
reading  United  States  new.s.paper 

“The  Latin  American  papers  ar: 
printing  a  larger  volume  of  worl: 
news  than  in  the  past.  Many  c 
them  take  all  three  North  .\nier 
can  news  services.” 

The  widely-known  educator  u 
ported  that  because  of  increase 
air  flights  to  Latin  America  mor 
North  American  newspapers  ar 
available  in  those  countries. 

Upon  boarding  a  plane  in  E 
Salvador  for  Panama,  he  said,  It 
found  on  the  plane  at  noon  copie 
of  morning  newspapers  from  Mem 
phis  and  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Ackerman  pointed  out  tha 
up  until  a  year  ago  the  only  U.  S 
papers  you  could  get  fresh  it 
Latin  .\merica  were  Miami  news 
papers  and  the  New  York  Time 
international  edition. 

But  now,  he  added,  you  can  ge; 
most  New  York  City  newspaper- 
as  well  as  papers  from  Atlanta 
New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles  anc 
other  cities. 

Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Acker] 
man,  he  visited  Haiti,  Panama,  El 
Salvador,  Jamaica  and  Cuba.  Since 
beginning  his  survey  in  1937  he 
has  visited  every  Latin  American 
country  except  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay. 


President  of  France 
Praises  'Fair  Play' 

By  G.  Langelaan 

Paris — President  Vincent  Auri- 
ol,  first  citizen  of  France,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  recent  An^ 
.American  Press  Association 
luncheon.  Some  130  members 
were  present. 

J.  King^ury  Smith  (INS) 
president  of  the  Association,  men¬ 
tioned  the  facilities  which  corre¬ 
spondents  always  found  in  Paris 
for  getting  the  news:  “In  no  other 
capital  do  American  and  British 
correspondents  enjoy  greater  frtt- 
dom  in  seeking  news  and  making 
inquiry  than  in  Paris.” 

M.  Auriol  said  that  if  full 
cilities  were  always  accorded 
American  and  British  correspond¬ 
ents,  those  correspondents  had  al¬ 
ways  shewn  the  best  spirit  of  “fah 
play” — two  words  the  President 
pronounced  in  English. 
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Stuart  List  Is 
Publisher  of 
Chi  American 

Chicago — Stuart  List,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher 
of  the  Chicago 
American,  it  was 
announced  by  J. 

D.  Gortatowsky, 
general  manager 
of  Hears!  News¬ 
papers,  who  came 
here  to  install  the 
new  publisher 
this  week. 

Mr.  List  suc¬ 
ceeds  Worth  C. 

Coutney,  who  has  List 

been  publisher  of  the  American 
since  1948.  Mr.  Coutney  will 
undertake  special  assignments  for 
the  general  manager  of  the  Hearst 
organization. 

No  Changes 

Mr.  List  will  be  assisted  in  his 
new  duties  by  Donald  J.  Walsh, 
business  manager,  and  other  pres¬ 
ent  top  executives  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican,  it  was  announced.  The  new 
publisher  of  the  American  joined 
the  Hearst  paper  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1935  as  advertising  director.  He 
recently  was  promoted  to  general 
manager  of  that  paper. 

A  native  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
Mr.  List  was  graduated  from  the 
Shenandoah  Military  Institute  in 
Winchester,  Va.,  and  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times  in  1920  as  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  In  1923,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Journal- American,  where 
he  progres.sed  from  display  ad 
salesman  to  advertising  director. 
He  joined  the  Sun-Telegraph  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1935. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Duquesne 
Club,  Pittsburgh  Athletic  Associ¬ 
ation  and  Pittsburgh  Field  Club. 
Mrs.  List  is  the  former  Claire 
Wrightson  of  Wa.shington,  D.  C. 
The  Lists  have  two  children,  Mrs. 
Jerome  Greene  (Nancy)  of  Larch- 
mont,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Claire  List, 
a  senior  at  Smith  College. 

Mr.  Coutney  joined  the  Amer¬ 
ican  in  1946  as  business  manager. 
He  had  previously  been  on  the  old 
Toledo  (Ohio)  News-Bee,  starting 
in  1919  and  becoming  business 
manager  in  1934.  He  left  the  To¬ 
ledo  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
to  accept  the  post  of  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
in  1938.  In  1943,  he  joined  the 
Toledo  Blade  as  vicepresident  and 
general  manager. 


U.  P.  Manager  replace  Clyde  H.  D; 

^  resigned  to  accept 

The  United  Press  has  appointed  Ohio  advertising 
George  T.  Rice  manager  of  its  bu-  Asher,  who  has  bee 
feau  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia.  Mr.  of  the  World,  is  knc 
Rice  has  been  working  in  U.  P.  the  state  for  his  i 
bureaus  in  India,  Pakistan  and  tures  and  humorous 
^nlaya.  as  his  column,  “Rc 
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Austin  Promoted 
In  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Edward  D. 
Becker,  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  announced  that  Lee 
Austin,  local  advertising  manager, 
has  been  promoted  to  advertising 
director  of  the  newspaper.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Stuart  List,  who  has  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
American. 

Mr.  Austin  has  spent  more  than 
25  years  with  the  Sun-Telegraph 
and  he  formerly  was  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Charles  L.  Kammer,  for  years 
classified  advertising  manager, 
moves  up  to  Mr.  Austin's  previous 
post  as  local  advertising  manager. 

John  G.  Vollmer,  Jr.,  veteran 
ace  of  the  advertising  sales  staff, 
becomes  assistant  manager  to  Mr. 
Kammer. 

Mduricc  Chotiner,  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  classified,  but  now  on  the 
local  display  staff,  succeeds  Mr. 
Kammer  as  classified  manager. 

■ 

INS  Promotes 
Caldwell  In  Denver 

Appointment  of  James  A.  Cald¬ 
well,  for  the  last  18  months  Den¬ 
ver  bureau  manager  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  as  regional 
director  for  the  Mountain  States 
was  announced  by  Seymour  Berk- 
son,  general  manager  of  INS. 

Mr.  Caldwell  has  been  with  INS 
since  1946,  serving  first  on  the 
Denver  staff  and  later  as  INS  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Before  joining  INS,  Mr.  Caldwell 
was  editor  of  the  Torrington. 
(Wyo.)  Telegram,  a  weekly,  and 
also  worked  on  the  staff  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver. 
■ 

Intertype,  Linotype 
Statements  Issued 

Financial  reports  issued  to  stock¬ 
holders  this  week  by  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  showed: 

Intertype,  six  months:  Net  profit, 
$401,279,  or  $1.77  a  common 
share;  compared  with  $252,376,  or 
$1.11  a  year  ago. 

Linotype,  nine  months;  Net  profit, 
$1,018,108  on  net  sales  of  $16,- 
789,877;  compared  with  $1,479,- 
717  on  .sales  of  $20,446,861  in  the 
1952  period. 


Farm  Editor 

Tulsa,  Okla. — One  of  the  best 
known  writers  in  Oklahoma  will 
take  over  the  position  of  ranch 
and  farm  editor  of  the  Tulsa  World 
•Aug.  1,  when  Gilbert  Asher  will 
replace  Clyde  H.  Duncan,  who  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  job  with  an 
Ohio  advertising  agency.  Mr. 
Asher,  who  has  been  roving  editor 
of  the  World,  is  known  throughout 
the  state  for  his  interviews,  fea¬ 
tures  and  humorous  pieces,  as  well 
as  his  column,  “Roundup.” 


Louis  B.  Seltzer 


Home  Town 
Holds  Seltzer; 
Heart's  There 

Cleveland — A  home  town  boy 
who  intends  to  stay  home  and  face 
up  to  the  challenge  of  a  home 
town  career — that’s  Louis  B.  Selt¬ 
zer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

LBS  reminisced  a  little  on  his 
25th  anniversary  as  editor  of  the 
Press.  July  10.  It  was  36  years 
ago  that  he  started  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  the  same  paper. 

Writing  in  the  third  person, 
LBS  recalled  the  moment  he  was 
named  editor: 

“From  the  day  —  exactly  25 
years  ago — that  Roy  W.  Howard, 
head  of  the  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers,  climbed  over  a 
rough-pine  table  at  the  Alfred  E. 
Smith  Democratic  convention  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  to  whisper,  ‘Go 
back  home  by  way  of  New  York. 
You  are  now  editor  of  the  Press, 
and  I  want  to  talk  with  you,’  until 
this  very  moment,  he  has  had  the 
complete  support  of  his  higher 
echelon  associates  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  concern. 

Praises  Associates 

“They,  to  a  remarkable  meas¬ 
ure,  have  given  him  the  latitude 
to  operate  the  Press  almost  as  if 
i;  were  owned  and  controlled 
right  on  the  home  diamond  of 
Cleveland.  For  that  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  he  is  immeasurably  in¬ 
debted.” 

Ever  leave  Cleveland?  Not  “Mr. 
Cleveland.”  Listen: 

“In  the  25  years,  the  Ninth- 
Rockwell  fellow  has  had  numer¬ 
ous  attractive  offers  to  shift  his 
journalistic  gears,  and  put  his  mo¬ 
tor  to  work  in  other  cities  for 
other  papers  or  magazines.  He  has 
declined  and  will  always  decline, 
because  his  heart,  his  spirit,  his 
very  being  are  inextricably  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  air,  climate, 
vision,  challenge  and  future  of  his 
home  city.” 

■ 

Buys  40  ASNE  Books 

Holland,  Mich.  —  The  Holland 
Evening  Sentinel  has  purchased  40 
copies  of  “The  People’s  Right  to 
Know,”  the  book  published  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  for  distribution  to  city, 
township,  county  and  district  offi¬ 
cials. 


Linotype  Co. 
Fills  Sales  and 
Editorial  Posts 

Two  appointments  on  the  man¬ 
agement  staff  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  week. 

John  D.  Cassidy,  for  the  pa-st 
two  years  president  and  general 
manager  of  'Electra  Manufacturing 
Corporation  of  Kansas  City,  has 
joined  the  company  as  assistant  to 
the  vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales. 
He  will  assist  J.  W.  Reid  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  company’s  do¬ 
mestic  sales  program. 

Mr.  Cassidy,  who  started  his 
sales  career  with  the  Kelvinator 


Cassidy  Buttles 

Corporation,  rose  from  fi-eld  rep¬ 
resentative  to  New  York  area  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  for  Nash-Kel- 
vinator.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  he  left  this  position  to  follow 
a  similar  pattern  of  promotions 
in  the  Navy,  where  he  rose  from 
Lieutenant  to  Commander. 

Mr.  Cassidy  was  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Production  Engineering 
for  the  Inspector  of  Navy  Mate¬ 
rials.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Linotype  Company. 

Following  the  war,  and  up  until 
1951,  he  was  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Universal  Camera  Corporation. 

New  Editor  Named 

Bruce  Buttles,  former  first  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  U.  S.  Embassy  in 
Yugoslavia  and  an  experienced 
writer  and  journalist,  has  joined 
the  Linotype  company  as  editor  of 
Linotype  News.  He  succeeds  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Nicholson,  who  has  taken 
an  editorial  position  with  a  Texas 
publishing  firm. 

Mr.  Buttles,  who  has  spent  the 
pa.st  five  years  in  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Yugoslavia  as  an  overseas 
information  specialist  for  the  State 
Department  and  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  also  serv^  seven 
years  in  the  Army,  attaining  the 
rank  of  Colonel  and  heading  the 
Propaganda  Branch  of  the  War 
Department  General  Staff. 

In  1947,  between  his  Army 
service  and  his  State  Department 
service,  Mr.  Buttles  was  head  of 
the  Department  of  Printing  of  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology.  In 
nine  years  prior  t*  the  war  he  was 
a  staff  writer  on  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  and  night  city  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


N  ewMachineSimplif  ies 
Accounting  Methods 


By  R.  T.  Holman 

Office  Manager,  Cleveland  (O.)  Press 

Despite  the  wide  publicity  and 
glamor  which  have  been  attached 
to  the  unusual  aspects  of  their  in- 
d  u  s  t  r  y,  news¬ 
papers  still  have  jjjjjjgjjj,  < 
a  lot  in  common 
with  other  sound-  ,  ^ 
ly  operated  _ 

American  busi- 
nesses.  For  one  , 

to  pay  their  bills.  '' 

ing  newspaper  or-  . 

ganization,  where  HHBt.p.jur-  * 
our  basic  prod-  dividual 

uct  —  the  paper  Holman 
— must  be  fully  assembled,  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed  every  day, 
accounts  payable  and  their  distri¬ 
bution  must  keep  up  with  the  rapid  entries  connected  with 
pace  maintained  throughout  the 
organization. 

350  Breakdowns 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  our 
organization,  we  have  to  make  dis¬ 
tribution  breakdowns  of  payables 
to  40  separate  departments  or  ac¬ 
counts.  These  40  major  groupings 
are  further  subdivided  on  our  rec¬ 
ords,  running  the  total  of  individ¬ 
ual  detailed  listings  of  our  pay¬ 
able  breakdown  to  more  than  350. 

Each  of  these  items  is  budgeted 
and  examined  regularly  by  the 
management  of  our  own  paper  and 
by  executives  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  group,  of  which  we  are  a 
member.  In  the  fast  moving,  rap¬ 
idly  changing  newspaper  world, 
these  detailed  operating  figures  are 
a  necessary  working  tool  both  in 
controlling  day-to-day  operations 
and  expenditures  and  in  planning 
for  the  future. 

Until  the  early  part  of  last  Fall, 
all  of  our  accounts  payable  rec¬ 
ords  and  distributions  were  kept 
manually.  Six  separate  people  in 
our  office  spent  parts  of  their 
working  day  posting  or  balancing 
accounts  payable  figures. 

Under  this  setup  our  checks 
were  written  on  a  typewriter,  trial 
balanced  on  an  adding  machine, 
run  through  a  separate  machine 
for  the  check  protection  stamp, 
trial  balanced  again,  entered  in 
hand-posted  ledgers  and  put 
through  an  even  more  detailed 
series  of  trial  balances  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  distributing  expenses. 


nected  with  an  individual  item  of 
expense  is  completed  at  the  same 
time  with  a  single-line  entry  on  the 
machine.  To  make  this  picture  even 
more  attractive,  the  machine  to¬ 
tals,  retains  and  balances  our  fig¬ 
ures  automatically. 

We  use  a  wide -carriage  machine 
set  up  so  that  the  left  side  of  the 
carriage  is  used  to  produce  both 
our  checks  and,  through  carboniza¬ 
tion,  our  accounts  payable  control 
journal.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
carriage  we  post  to  ledger  cards 
controlling  the  distributions  for  in¬ 
accounts,  carboning 
through  onto  a  distribution  control 
journal  which  balances  against  the 
disbursement  journal  created  in 
writing  checks.  In  this  manner,  all 
a  single 

item  of  expense  are  taken  care  of 
completely  with  the  entry  of  one 
line  on  our  accounting  machine. 

In  writing  checks,  we  have  set 
up  the  machine  so  that  all  payment 
information  will  be  carboned  onto 
a  disbursement  journal.  As  the 
check  is  inserted  in  the  machine, 
it  falls  into  a  position  which  leaves 
the  two  left-hand  columns  of  the  when  it  is  used  by  more  than  one  Double-CI 

journal  exposed  for  original  ac-  department.  For  example,  the  fig-  ojjii  another  doubl 
counting  machine  entries.  In  these  ure  05  means  office  supplies  • .  .  throueh  two  v 
columns,  the  operator  posts  num-  whether  it  appears  ater  the  cdi-  -Uw-V  u/ 

ber  and  amount  of  the  check.  torial  code,  01,  or  the  symbol  for  other  on  the  disi 
The  Checking  System  national  advertising,  07. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  In  posting  expense  distribution,  amounts  of  the  che< 
check  itself,  the  operator  looks  at  the  operator  selects  the  proper  dis-  expense  column  or 
her  initial  entry  to  be  sure  that  bursement  ledger  card  from  the  tion  ledger.  They 
the  amount  is  correct.  In  typing  file  and  inserts  it  in  the  right-hand  against  each  other 
in  the  figure  for  the  amount,  she  section  of  the  machine,  in  front  every  few  entries.  . 
registers  it  so  that  it  will  be  re-  of  the  corresponding  expense  dis-  each  day  the  totals 
peated  automatically  for  posting  tribution  journal.  As  is  the  case  in  the  bottom  of  tl 
onto  the  check  itself.  When  these  writing  the  checks,  this  journal  journals  as  a  positii 
initial  figures  have  been  verified,  also  shows  a  blank  space  at  the  curacy, 
she  has  merely  to  type  in  the  name  left  margin  so  that  entries  can  be  Using  the  new  t 
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Accounts  Payable  and  Accounts  Receivable  are  handled  on  a  wide 
carriage  Remington  Rand  Accounting  Machine.  Ledger  sheets  are 
housed  in  Safe  Ledger  Tray  in  foreground. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 
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A  sharply  stepped-up  drive  aimed 
II  boosting  back-to-school  advertis- 
tig  by  retailers  and  offsetting  a  10 
jer  cent  drop  in  back-to-school  lin- 
'Ige  over  the  past  six  years  was 
'launched  this  week  by  daily  news- 
jpapers,  Edward  H.  Burgeson,  di- 
lector,  retail  department.  Bureau 
bf  Advertising,  AN  PA,  announced 
j,|his  week. 

;i  The  drive  was  kicked  off  with 

!W  unveiling  of  a  new  four-page 
folder  designed  by  the  Bureau  for 
presentation  by  newspapers  to  all 
l\pes  of  stores  carrying  back-to- 
Khool  merchandise. 

$55  Per  Student 
;  Entitled  “Your  Back-to-School 
jMirket  .  .  .  $.55  PER  Student  .  .  . 

■  A  Third  More  Customers,”  the 
{folder  was  mailed  last  week  to  the 
[l.OOO  daily  newspapers  which  com¬ 
prise  the  membership  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  and  features: 

I  1.  Facts  and  figures  outlining 
the  size  of  today’s  enormous  back- 
1  lo-v.hool  market,  on  both  a  na- 
:ional  and  a  local  basis. 

2.  A  step-by-step  plan  to  be 
:  lolloped  by  retailers  in  preparing 
j.iggrcvsive  back-to-school  promo- 
(luins.  from  setting  up  a  sales  goal, 
to  laying  out  a  day-by-day  adver- 
■tising  schedule. 

Focusing  attention  of  advertis- 
jiiig  managers  on  dimensions  and 
'importance  of  the  concerted  new 
Uales  effort  by  newspapers,  Mr. 
Burgeson  declared: 

“Between  1947  and  1952,  Media 
Records’  figures  show  that  total 


Edward  H.  Burgeson  whom  back-to-schc 

"...  will  whet  appetites  ...”  opportunities  exist 

stores,  men’s  wear 

retail  linage  during  the  months  of  clothing  stores, 
August  and  September  climbed  21  stores,  luggage  si 
cent.  But  hidden  behind  this  stores,  stationery  st 
*ain  in  total  linage  lies  a  drop  of  ply  stores,  variety 
10  per  cent  in  linage  on  back-to-  stores,  building  i 
school  apparel  items  over  the  same  shoe  stores,  bank 
^  years,  according  to  George  automobile  dealers 
“eustadt,  Inc.”  public  utilities,  di 

editor  &  publisher  for  August  1,  1953 


Pointing  to  the  back-to-school 
season  as  of  major  importance  to 
newspapers  since  it  represents  the 
first  big  opportunity  for  an  all-out 
sales  drive  after  the  protracted 
Summer  linage  slump,  Mr.  Burge¬ 
son  declared  that  “any  loss  in 
back-to-school  linage  must  be  a 
serious  concern  to  any  newspaper, 
large  or  small,  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

“And  newspapers  everywhere 
are  turning  to  the  Bureau’s  new 
folder  as  a  ready-to-go,  easy-to- 
use,  and  inexpensive  mailing  piece 
which  will  whet  the  appetites  of 
retailers  and  stimulate  increased 
back  to  school  linage,”  Mr.  Burge¬ 
son  continued. 

“Member  response  to  the  new 
folder  has  been  overwhelming.  In 
the  first  week  after  publication, 
150  newspapers  have  ordered 
15,000  extra  copies  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  local  retailers.  And  the 
orders  continue  to  pour  in  from 
hundreds  of  newspapers,  some  for 
quantities  of  1,000  and  over!” 

.Mr.  Burgeson  urged  newspapers 
everywhere  to  undertake  commu¬ 
nity-wide  distribution  of  the 
folder  to  drive  home  to  all  types 
of  retailers  the  booming  sales  po¬ 
tentials  offered  to  them  by  today’s 
record  back-to-school  market. 

Will  Add  $62  Million 
“Another  record-breaking  year 
for  school  enrollment  will  add 
$62,300,000  to  the  already  huge 
back-to-school  apparel  market  this 
Fall,  and  another  114  million  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  ranks  of  customers 
for  back-to-school  merchandise,” 
he  said. 

Quoting  from  the  folder,  Mr. 
Burgeson  continued,  “This  means 
that  the  average  retailer  has  the 
opportunity  to  do  business  with 
one-third  more  students,  each  of 
whom  will  spend  an  average  of 
$55  during  August  and  September 
alone.  It’s  a  bigger  market  with 
more  profit  opportunities  for  all 
kinds  of  stores.  And  retailers  in  a 
long  list  of  classifications  should 
step  up  their  newspaper  advertising 
to  keep  pace  with  this  larger  mar¬ 
ket  potential.” 

Among  the  types  of  retailers 
named  in  the  folder  as  those  for 
whom  back-to-school  promotional 
opportunities  exist  are  department 
stores,  men’s  wear  stores,  family 
clothing  stores,  women’s  wear 
stores,  luggage  shops,  hardware 
stores,  stationery  stores,  office  sup¬ 
ply  stores,  variety  stores,  jewelry 
stores,  building  supply  dealers, 
shoe  stores,  banks,  pharmacists, 
automobile  dealers,  hosiery  shops, 
public  utilities,  dairies,  bakeries, 


opticians,  laundries,  meat  packers, 
ice  cream  firms,  bus  lines,  taxi 
firms,  dry  cleaners,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  txwk  stores,  mu¬ 
sic  schools,  camera  shops,  bicycle 
shops,  watchmakers,  and  beauty 
shops. 

Commenting  on  the  new  back- 
to-school  folder  as  “the  newest  in 
a  series  of  mailing  pieces  designed 
by  the  Bureau’s  retail  department 
for  quick  imprinting  and  easy  mail¬ 
ing  by  member  newspapers  to  local 
accounts,  Mr.  Burgeson  predicted 
it  would  receive  the  same  wide¬ 
spread  use  by  newspapers  as  two 
simihtr  pieces  issued  during  the 
past  few  months. 

The  first  was  the  four-page 
folder,  “Do-It-Yourself  is  The 
Open  Door  To  More  Than  $75 
From  Every  Household  In  Your 
Market.”  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  newspapers  ordered  4,100  ex¬ 
tra  copies  for  distribution  to  local 
accounts  since  its  appearance  in 
March. 

The  second  piece,  issued  early 
in  June  and  entitled,  “What  D’You 
Mean,  Summer  Slump,”  was 
mailed  in  quantity  to  over  100 
newspapers  who  ordered  over  10,- 
000  extra  copies. 


June  Linage  Up  ^ 
3.2%;  General,  ^ 
Financial  Off 

June  newspaper  advertising  lin¬ 
age  in  52  cities  measured  by  MediU 
Records,  Inc.,  totaled  215,964,713 
lines,  up  3.2  per  cent  over  Juncj 
1952.  First  six  months  tally  was 
1,294,451,612,  5.3  ,per  cent  highet 
than  last  year’s  six-month  totaV  of 
1,229,208,059,  ./ 

Automotive  linage  led  the  in» 
creases  with  a  gain  of  31.7  per 
cent  for  the  month  and  24.3  for 
the  half  year.  • 

Department  store,  general  and 
financial  classifications  registered 
declines  of  1.0,  0.3,  and  2.6  te^ 
spectivdy.  However,  these  three 
classifications  remained  above  the 
total  for  last  year’s  first  half.  i 
Retail  linage  remained  un> 
changed  percentagewise  for  the 
month  of  June  but  was  up  2.1  per 
cent  for  the  year  to  date.  i 

For  the  month  of  June  classi¬ 
fied  racked  up  a  6.8  per  cent  gain 
over  the  same  period  last  year  and 
display  linage  registered  a  2.0 
increase. 

City-by<ity  figures  will  be 
found  on  pages  44-46. 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PI  BLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements) 


1953 

1952 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1952 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

• 

June . 

215,964,71.5 

‘209,250,571 

103.2 

108.0 

May . 

244,446,405 

225,606,132 

108.4 

113.1 

Year  to  Date . 

1,294,451,612 

1,229,208,059 

105.3 

•  •  «  •  1 

Display . 

104  1 

June . 

1.59,635,074 

156,506,261 

102.0 

May . 

182,061,426 

168,936,474 

107.8 

109  4 

Year  to  Date.  . 

959,.554,971 

921,094,858 

104.2 

t 

Classifed  Display 

< 

June . 

.  .5<>,329,641 

52,744,310 

106.8 

120.9 

May . 

62,384,979 

.56,669,658 

110.1 

125.2 

Year  to  Date. . . 

.  3.34,896,641 

308,113,201 

108.7 

....  1 

Retail 

« 

June . 

112,223,096 

1 12,204,430 

100.0 

102.6 

May . 

129,827,921 

1*22,351,667 

106.1 

108.6 

Year  to  Date .  . 

689,672,309 

675,445,651 

102.1 

Department  Store 

i 

June . 

41,660,103 

42,060,365 

99.0 

100-^ 

May . 

49,974,567 

45,772,316 

109.2 

110. r 

Year  to  Date .  . 

261,045,263 

256,996,104 

101.6 

General 

# 

June . 

31,170,614 

31,251,274 

99.7 

100,7 

May . 

36,190,989 

33,443,7*23 

108.2 

108  .•? 

Year  to  Date.  . 

184,233,686 

173,409,008 

106.2 

.  .*.  4. 

Automotive 

li3,9 

June . 

13,549,917 

10,288,373 

131.7 

May . 

13,493,399 

10,467,269 

129.0 

130.9 

Year  to  Date .  . 

68,296,719 

54,960,726 

124.3 

•.  * . 

Financial 

4’ 

June . 

2,691,447 

2,762,184 

97.4 

117:4 

May . 

2,549,117 

2,683,815 

96.0 

108-6 

Year  to  Date. . 

17,352,257 

17,279,473 

100.4 

.17 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Newspapering  Magic 
Marks  Annual  Rodeo 

By  Ccanpbell  Watson 

Salinas,  Calif.  —  Come  rodeo  in  color  and  photo.  Thus  the 
time,  newspaper  magic  mixes  with  schedule  called  for  a  total  of  220 


Maxwell  Renamed  B®tail ^4emo 
Head  oi  Club  Rates  Space  on 

Chicago— Lloyd  Maxwell,  Chi-  KHitOliCll  PQQG 
cago  advertising  agency  executive,  ^ 

has  been  reelected  president  of  the  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — A.  I 
Off-The-Street  Club,  a  group  that  (Deb)  Addison,  advertising  mi 
the  Chicago  Federated  Advertising  ager  of  the  Herald  and  Ne* 
Club  aids  each  year  at  its  annual  writes  a  daily  column  for  the  ec 
Christmas  party.  torial  page  of  the  paper  which 

Other  officers  include  Wesley  I.  calls,  “Caught  in  the  Rounds. 
Niinn  advertisinc  manatzer  of  Once  a  week,  on  Tuesday,  a 


Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — A  ll 
(Deb)  Addison,  advertising  mil 


umc,  newspaper  magic  mixes  wiin  scneouie  caiicu  mr  a  luiai  ui  advertisino  manaeer  of  Once  a  week,  on  1  uesday,  a 

the  music  of  tinkling  spurs  in  this  columns  of  editorial  content  and  ^  .  0:1  Co  find  )  first  vice-  column  appears,  headed:  “Rea 

community  begun  as  a  stage  coach  440  columns  of  advertising  in  the  Walter  C  Kurz.  man-  Memo,”  and  the  material  is  tak: 

cttfsnnino  nrkint  onH  tvnu/  o  arrku/!no  80  naoec  Hevnted  tn  the  fmir  «ne-  preSlOeni,  W  I  .  .  ^  .  , _ i_.  e _ 


Stopping  point  and  now  a  growing  80  pages  devoted  to  the  four  spe- 
trading  center.  cial  sections. 

With  experienced  precision  and  The  four  cover  pages  each  car- 
without  overtime,  the  annual  Ro-  ried  solid  color  plates  eight  col- 
deo  and  Progress  edition  of  the  umns  by  six  inches  and  also  bore 


V,  .......0  . -  nr/.c;d.>nf  Walter  C  Kurz.  man-  Memo,  ana  me  maicriai  is  lat: 

ager  of  general  advertising,  Chi-  largely  from  the  weekly  packtt 
lu  ^  .  cago  Tribune,  second  vicepresident,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANP 

:  Zm:  Glenn  Miller.  a5  agency’  ,  Mr.  Addison  says  he^do«e 


executive,  secretary. 


Mr.  Addison  says  he  does  Q 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  i 
believes  in  the  newspaper  as 
vehicle  of  information,  and,  st 


Salinas  Californian  appears.  It  fa  in  black  overprint,  “California  Ro-  vehicle  of  information, 

planned  in  advance,  tailored  to  deo  and  Progress  Number.”  ‘Each  in  the  annual  Rodeo  edition  at  because  he  is  lazy, 

meet  the  planning,  and  fa  pro-  section  carried  a  different  color,  regular  contract  rates,”  Mr.  Cas-  explains  it  thus: 

duced  by  meeting  a  series  of  mat-  Back  pages  in  the  same  color  were  well  also  emphasized.  This  policy  “Retail  Memo  hits 
ted  page  deadlines  spread  over  set  aside  for  page-space  buyers.  has  offset  the  claims  of  a  few  that  Monday  morning  so  mj 
two  months.  Two-Month  Project  edition  is  a  money-making  ^  retail  memo  each  Tu 

With  color  covers  and  copy  at-  ^^st  pages  began  to  roll  .  “I  think  that  doing  i 

tuned  to  the  thrills  of  the  Cali-  k  e  e  .  .  ....  .j-., -  ,  . 


well  also  emphasized.  This  policy  “Retail  Memo  hits  my  dti 
has  offset  the  claims  of  a  few  that  Monday  morning  so  my  column 
the  edition  is  a  money-making  _  --.aji  memo  each  Tuesday. 


e  edition  is  a  money-maKing  ^  retail  memo  each  Tuesday, 
°icct.  “I  think  that  doing  it  this  wi 

Actually,  the  edition  was  devel-  the  material  is  read  and  beli«\: 


xuucu  10  iiic  inruis  oi  me  L.au-  through  to  composing  room  and  Actually,  tne  edition  was  aevei-  ttie  material  is  read  and  Deii«\: 
fomia  Rodeo,  the  five-section  edi-  ^^jo  mats  two  months  before  the  oped  as  a  community  service  more  by  advertising  people  tk: 
tion  also  contains  a  complete  re-  ^jtion  appeared.  As  per  sched-  shortly  after  the  newspaper  was  a  direct  mailing  would  be.  ■ 
view  of  the  area’s  resources  in  pic-  the  conversions  of  metal  into  purchased  by  Speidel  Newspapers,  least  equally  as  important,  it  k 
tures  and  stori^.  And  long  after  p^g’^  ^^^ts  proceeded  on  a  regular  Merritt  C.  Speidel,  president,  a  fairly  good  readership  by  pe 


^wder-dust  whiris  have  subsided  S  for  eighTweeks 

the  arena  the  edition  remains  as  -phe  press  runs  of  the  first  sec 

^  ‘ion  assigned  for  completion  be 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 


has  long  been  a  director  of  the  pie  who  read  advertising — the  ccl 
Rodeo  Association.  The  first  ro-  sumers.  We  are  then  in  the  pel 
deo  edition  was  put  out  under  the  tion  of  helping  retail  advertisq 


dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  weeks  before  the  edition’s  direction  of  Graham  Dean,  first  rather  than  telling  them.  New 

of  what  was  once  Rancho  del  Rey  second  ran  five  days  S.N.l.  publisher  at  Salinas  and  an  papers,  through  the  Bureau,  p: 

and,  under  Mexican  rule.  Rancho  “anj  as  soon  as  it  came  off  ardent  rodeo  enthusiast.  It  has  a  great  deal  into  production  • 

Nacional.  ’press  the  entire  circulation  continued,  except  for  a  few  war  Retail  Memo;  this  is  merely  ma' 


and  i  under  Mexican  rule.  Rancho  rateV,  “^nd  a7  sc;;;  as  it  came  off 
^  ■  the  press,  the  entire  circulation 

Area  Merchandising  crew  was  at  work  stuffing  it  into 

The  development  of  a  project  the  first  section  printed,”  Mr. 
twgun  in  1937  shows  the  possibili-  Caswell  stressed, 
ties  of  newspaper  merchandising  Section  B,  the  third  to  roll,  fol- 
its  community’s  best  as  a  public  lowed  in  four  days.  Two  days 
service  feature  for  the  newspaper  Icter  the  final  special  section  was 


years,  under  the  publishership  of  ing  more  complete  us  of  it. 


Mr.  Caswell,  who  is  active  in  the 


‘It  seems  to  me  that  mci 


rodeo  asscKiation  and  a  rancher  things  written  about  advertisq 


as  well  as  publisher. 

Refinements 


and  the  area  alike,  inquiry  reveals,  printed,  and  the  entire  series  of 
Careful  planning  has  eliminated  special  sections  was  stuffed  to 


icier  me  nnai  special  seciion  was  Refinements  important  in  the 
printed,  and  the  entire  of  successful  program  include  the 


the  personnel  and  economic  tur-  await  the  main  news  section  to 
bulence  which  often  makes  this  come. 

type  of  activity  a  “never-again”  Timing  was  arranged  to  provide 
project  for  publishers.  a  week-end  preceding  the  Mon- 

“This  year’s  edition  was  100  issuance  of  the  annual.  The 

pages,”  reported  Paul  Caswell  press  schedule  called  for  deadlines 
publisher.  “In  fact,  the  annual  alternate  “positive  deadlines” 

rodeo  editions  now  just  naturally  ‘"'o  iater.  The  Californian 
seem  to  fall  into  100-page  issues.”  ’^‘ss  one  deadline  slightly,  but 
Preliminary  plans,  drawn  careful  scheduling  meant 


are  entirely  professional  in  nat.- 
and  terminology  and  therefore  a: 
vertising  is  one  of  those  myste' 
ous,  misunderstood  process. 
With  this  in  mind.  1  definitely  tr 
through  selection  of  items  fre 


special  seciions  was  siuneo  10  adoption  of  a  “one-man  author”  fhmuuh  selection  of  items  frci 

await  the  main  news  section  to  nrocram  In  earlv  vears  all  staff-  selection  ot  Items  1 01 

pome  program,  in  early  years,  an  stan-  t^e  Memo  and  through  ‘slant,’ 

Timine  was  arraneed  to  nrovide  »  specialties.  In  recent  ^^e  interest  and  langua; 

liming  was  arrangea  to  proyiae  years  w.  Max  Gordon,  news  ed-  of  the  reader  of  aHverticinc  ratV: 

a  week-end  preceding  the  Mon-  :,or  ha«  taken  over  the  editorial  L  tne  reader  ot  advertising  ra . 

dav  issuance  of  the  annual  The  r  u  °  ®  editorial  that  of  the  buyer  and  wntt: 

day  issuance  ot  the  annual,  the  j^e  rodeo  edition.  «Also,  I’m  lazy.  Someone  eN 

One  of  the  edition  regulations  has  done  all  the  work  on 


months  before,  had  called  for  a  there  was  no  delay  in  final  pro 
lOO-page  issue  divided  into  main  Auction. 


news  and  four  special  section; 


rodeo,  industrial,  aericulture  and  edition  on  a  Monday  and  for  nine  .  .  ...  .............  .  —  . 

city,  he  pointed  ^ut  days  preceding  the  annual  Cali-  '"8  "oo*"  largest  English-language  da: 

The  same  preliminaries  had  fornia  Rodeo  copies  were  on  sale  .‘^fP.y*  newspaper,  this  week  appointil 

specified  a  goal  of  9,240  inches  of  ^  mail-aways,  with  mailing  to  any  .“"V..  Advertisers  Overseas  Corporation 

advertising  in  the  fom  spS  portion  of  the  nation  offered  for  day  when  deadlines  are  advanced  york  City,  as  publisher's  ro? 

tions.  Each  section  was  allocated  ^5  cents.  Then,  during  the  rodeo,  resentative  for  the  Western  Hem- 

2,310  inches  of  ad  copy.  The  ‘h®  special  sections  were  inserted  Quota  System  Used  sphere.  Rate  card.s  are  now  • 


day  issuance  of  the  annual.  The  c  dl  of  the  rodeo  edition  -  .  '’^ye^  anu  wr... 

press  schedule  called  for  deadlines  _  ,  .  ..  .  ’  ,  .  Also,  1  m  lazy.  Soineonc  e. 

and  alternate  “positive  deadlines”  regulations  h^  done  all  the  work  on  i 

two  days  later.  The  Californian  stipulates  that  no  editorial  or  ad-  Memo,  so  why  not  appropriate 
did  miss  one  deadline  slightly,  but  “Py  turned  in  and  localize  it  for  our  useT 

the  careful  schedulin|  meant  ‘f  complete  -  including 

photos,  art  work  and  mats.  The  _  « 

duction  ^  ^  Californian  also  names  one  person  AOC  To  R@pr6S0nt 

Regular  subscribers  received  the  ‘o  coordinate  all  efforts  between  Jerusalem  Post  Here 
ftHitirkn  r\n  a  Mrvnrlijv  anH  inr  ninp  editorial,  advertising  and  compos-  Thft  ]/>rusalpm  Post.  Israi 


AOC  To  Represent 
Jerusalem  Post  Here 

The  Jerusalem  Post,  Israel 


an  hour  or  two. 

Quota  System  Used 


advpi-fi'cina  ir.  t  '  ^  'uenes  or  .  ,  j  cj.  day,  when  deadlines  are  advanced 

aavertising  m  the  four  speaal  sec-  POrt'on  of  ‘be  nation  offered  for 

tions.  Each  section  was  allocated  cents.  Then,  during  the  rodeo,  ^n  no  r  o 
2,310  inches  of  ad  copy.  The  “'c  special  sections  were  inserted  Quota  System  Used 

feal  count  showed  some  20  inches  c^ch  day’s  paper  and  sold  Individual  quotas  and  charts  are 

in  excess  of  the  assigned  goals.  downtown  and  in  the  Rodeo  used  to  insure  regular  flow  of 

The  advertising  was  develojjed  Grounds.  copy  from  the  advertising  staff, 

in  accord  with  a  schedule  which  In  its  first  years,  the  special  f^e  charts  include  a  time  sched- 


1  sold  Individual  quotas  and  charts  are  preparation,  and  may  be  obtaine- 
Rodeo  used  to  insure  regular  flow  of  Two  special,  illustrated  issue 
copy  from  the  advertising  staff,  scheduled  for  September,  wij 
special  ^e  charts  include  a  time  sched-  launch  the  Post’s  advertising  sW 
onen-  uie  for  the  various  steps  in  devel-  sales  effort  in  this  country.  TN 


m  accord  with  a  schedule  which  In  its  first  years,  the  special  ^h®  charts  include  a  time  sched-  launch  the  Post’s  advertising  sp^ 
railed  for  the  average  selling  of  edition  was  issued  on  the  open-  ^‘®.  f®*"  ‘b®  various  steps  in  devel-  sales  effort  in  this  country. 

231  inches  of  copy  per  day  or  ing  day  of  the  rodeo  and  was  sold  oping  the  edition.  The  oversold  first  is  the  annual  Rosh  Hashoni 

1,555  inches  per  week  over  the  heavilv  in  the  stands.  The  edition  advertising  each  year  goes  into  the  (New  Year)  edition,  the  second 


-  over  the  heavily  in  the  stands.  The  edition  _  ,  _  .  ^  vo 

cignt-w€ek  planned  campaign.  then  contained  the  first  announce-  niain  news  section,  and  as  soon  as  keyed  to  the  forthcoming 

Editorial  requirements  set  up  ment  of  the  Rodeo  Queen  selec-  fa®b  section  hits  its  quota  it  goes  of  the  Desert  Exhibition  to  be^i- 
^during  a  similar  eight-  tion  and  street  sales  ran  upwards  production.  in  Jerusalem  September  22-Octf 

week  period  were  100  inches  of  to  nearly  5,000  copies.  Extra  sales  The  annual  edition  is  easy  to  ber  14. 

o^y  daily  or  500  inches  weekly,  are  lower  now,  but  today  produc-  sell  today,  thanks  to  proven  qual-  New  York  deadlines  for  advt- 
was  to  provide  a  tion  has  to  come  first.  (The  Cali-  ity  and  performance,  Mr.  Caswell  tising  copy  are  August  19 
^“7  bow  of  copy  which  totalled  fomian’s  ABC  circulation  is  12,-  reports.  Copies  go  to  every  coun-  August  29,  respectively.  Spa« 
'bches  or  188  columns.  In  795,  E&P  Year  Book  shows.)  ty  in  the  nation,  circulation  stud-  rates  (for  the  special  editions  ooD 


main  news  section,  and  as  soon  as  keyed  to  the  forthcoming  Conque; 
each  section  hits  its  quota  it  goes  of  the  Desert  Exhibition  to  be  Ik'- 
into  production.  in  Jerusalem  September  22-Octc 


addition  were  the  four  front  pages  “Today  we  sell  all  advertising  ies  show. 


reports.  Copies  go  to  every  coun-  August  29,  respectively.  Spa® 

ty  in  the  nation,  circulation  stud-  rates  (for  the  special  editions  oolj 


are  $6.00  per  column  inch. 
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'Delaware  Valley,"  "The  Workshop  of 
the  World,"  'The  New  Eastern  Industrial 
Metropolis". . .  no  matter  what  you  call  it, 
one  fact  is  always  the  same: 

In  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Market 
The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
THE  EVENING  BULLETIN  I  Ad¥»rHslne  Offictc  Phlladvlphia,  Filbert  t  Jui 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Fall  Newspaper  Program 
Issued  on  Men*s  Wear 


Complete  Fall  men’s  wear  pro¬ 
gram  for  newspapers,  providing 
full  editorial  coverage  of  new 
styles  and  suggested  advertise¬ 
ments  for  use  by  retail  merchants, 
was  issued  this  week  by  the  Men’s 
Wear  Inter-Industry  Council,  New 
York  City. 

The  program  offers  a  six-page 
editorial  supplement  devoted  to 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

style  trends  in  all  aspects  of  men’s 
and  boys’  clothing,  and  a  series  of 
16  advertisements  for  use  by  news¬ 
papers  in  developing  a  greater  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  by  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  stores.  The  entire  pro¬ 
gram  features  the  theme,  “The 
Right  Clothes  at  the  Right  Time.’’ 
Covers  Women’s  Fashions 
For  the  first  time,  the  editorial 
supplement  includes  coverage  of 
women’s  fashions.  Two  in.sert 
pages  of  news  and  pictorial  fea¬ 
tures  are  devoted  to  “Women’s 
Fashions  Men  Admire.” 

The  program  is  the  third  of  its 
kind  to  be  prepared  for  newspapers 
through  the  cooperation  of  all 
elements  of  the  men’s  wear  indus¬ 
try.  The  Council’s  Fall,  1952,  and 
Spring,  1953,  programs  each  were 
used  by  new.spapers  in  more  than 
400  cities. 

•Among  the  newspapers  which 
have  used  the  program  are  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record  -  American,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer, 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal. 

All  materials  in  the  program  are 
provided  without  cost  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  Editorial  materials,  which 
are  available  in  either  mat  or 


elusive”  to  one  daily  newspaper 
in  each  city. 

The  newspaper  program  was 
launched  by  the  Men’s  Wear  Inter¬ 
industry  Council  as  part  of  its 
broad  campaign  to  build  greater 
consumer  interest  in  men’s  ap¬ 
parel.  Through  the  newspaper 
package,  the  Council  seeks  both 
to  expand  the  volume  of  men’s 
wear  retail  advertising  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  greater  news  coverage  of 
men’s  styles. 

Unites  Key  Segments 

Founded  in  1951  under  the  im¬ 
petus  of  The  Wool  Bureau,  the 
Council  brings  together  key  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  segments  of  the 
men’s  wear  industry.  Members  of 
the  group  are  American  Knit 
Handwear  Association,  Inc.;  As¬ 
sociated  Pants  Manufacturers  of 
America;  Boys’  Apparel  and  Ac¬ 
cessories  Manufacturers’  .Associa¬ 
tion;  Clothing  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  U.S.A.;  Hat  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  Inc.;  Men’s  Tie 
Foundation,  Inc.;  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Men’s  Apparel  Clubs, 
Inc.;  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers;  Na¬ 
tional  Knitted  Outerwear  Associa¬ 
tion;  National  Shoe  Retailers’  As¬ 
sociation;  The  Boys’  Apparel  Buy¬ 
ers’  Association;  The  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Shirt,  Pajama  and 
Sportswear  Manufacturers,  and 
The  Wool  Bureau. 

All  Types  Featured 

Every  type  of  men’s  apparel 
from  suits,  topcoats  and  sportswear 
to  hats,  shoes  and  neckwear  are 
featured  in  the  men’s  wear  edi¬ 
torial  supplement  and  in  advertise¬ 
ments  included  in  the  package. 

The  material  is  available  to  news¬ 
papers  on  request  to  the  Men’s 
Wear  Inter-Industry  Council,  16 
West  46th  Street,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 


Hat  Foundation  Oifers 
Newspaper  Ad  Mat  Kits 

Suggestions  for  a  special  news¬ 
paper  section  in  local  newspapers 
are  featured  in  a  promotion  kit 
issued  this  week  to  men’s  hat  re¬ 
tailers  throughout  the  U.  S.  by  the 
Hat  Research  Foundation,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  in  preparation  for 
the  fifth  National  Hat  Week  to  be 
held  October  24-31. 

Included  is  a  mat  kit  showing 
newspaper  ad  illustrations  for  use 
during  the  week  by  retailers. 

According  to  Warren  S.  SrriTth, 
HRF  secretary-treasurer,  1,000  of 
the  ad  mat  kits  will  be  sent  to 
newspapers  who  have  requested 
them  for  use  during  National  Hat 
Week  which  will  be  keyed  to  the 
theme,  “Now!  Top  it  off!  With  A 
New  Hat.” 

Furnishings  Industry 
To  Get  Big  Fall  Play 

Chicago  —  The  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  many  other  allied  organ¬ 
izations,  is  planning  another  Home 
Fashion  Time  promotion  Sep¬ 
tember  24-October  3.  A  six-page 
planning  guide  will  be  sent  to  the 
entire  NRFA  membership  and 
newspapers  across  the  country. 

Also  available,  on  request,  is  a 
promotional  kit  containing  sug¬ 
gested  press  releases,  teaser  news¬ 
paper  stories  and  sample  Home 
Fashion  Time  newspaper  sections. 
There  is  a  merchandising  kit  for 
sale  at  $7.95. 

The  Home  Furnishings  Indus¬ 
try  Committee  ,is  preparing  two 
complete  newspaper  supplements 
of  four  pages  each,  mats  or  glossy 
prints  of  the  illustrations  of  which 
are  free  to  newspapers.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  preparing  a  Home  Fash¬ 
ion  Time  color  page  offered 
through  the  ROP  Color  Service 
and  the  Committee. 

McCall's  Ad  Awards 
Set  for  SMI  Meet 

Awards  for  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  .super  markets 
in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Mexico  and 
Hawaii  will  be  made  at  the  an¬ 
nual  mid-year  meeting  of  Super 
Market  Institute  at  Hollywood 
Beach,  Fla.,  November  3-6. 

The  awards,  given  for  the  fifth 
successive  year  by  McCall's  Maga¬ 
zine  in  an  effort  to  spur  more  ef¬ 
fective  local  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  will  be  a  highlight  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  mid-year  meeting. 

■ 

Ackerman  Joins  Botany 

George  W.  Shaddock,  president. 
Botany  Mills,  Inc.,  Passaic,  N.  J., 
this  week  announced  election  of 
F.  Eugene  Ackerman,  president  of 
The  Wool  Bureau,  Inc.,  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  coordination  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Mr.  Ackerman,  who  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  from  the 
presidency  of  The  Wool  Bureau  at 
the  end  of  this  current  year,  will 
assume  his  duties  with  ^tany  on 
September  1. 


Yule  Promotion 
By  Dept.  Stores 
To  Start  Early 

Christmas  advertising  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  is  due  to  get  under 
way  early  in  November;  reach  its 
zenith  by  December  15,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

NREXjA  estimates  that  stores 
will  spend  some  20  per  cent  of 
their  advertising  appropriations 
during  the  holiday  period;  explains 
that  advertising  outlays  seldom 
parallel  anticipated  sales  due  to 
the  fact  that  heavy  pre-Christmas 
traffic  and  other  conditions  “make 
it  possible  to  borrow  (from  bud¬ 
get)  and  use  the  funds  for  valley 
months  such  as  January.” 

While  department  stores  do  25 
per  cent  of  their  total  business  in 
the  final  two  months  of  the  year, 
the  NRDGA  points  out,  individual 
departments  do  far  more.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  31  departments  do  from 
28  to  about  63  per  cent  of  their 
yearly  volume  in  November  and 
December. 

Last  year’s  percentages  of  top 
holiday  departments  included: 
Toys  and  games  62.4;  handker¬ 
chiefs  43.0;  men’s  furnishings  38.4; 
negligees,  robes  37.8;  stationery 
40.3;  fine  jewelry,  watches  38.6; 
gift  shop  38.1;  sporting  goods, 
cameras  35.0;  gloves  36.7;  candy 
33.5;  and  costume  jewelry  33.8. 

This  year  the  calendar  gives  re¬ 
tailers  24  shopping  days  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  as 
against  23  days  last  year.  Christ¬ 
mas  falls  on  a  Friday,  and  Thanks¬ 
giving  dawns  a  day  earlier. 

■ 

Oil  Progress  Week 
Workers  Get  Kits 

Volunteer  field  workers  of  the 
Oil  Industry  Iniformation  Com- 
mitee  (American  Petroleum  Insti¬ 
tute)  hve  been  provided  with  a 
complete  package  for  engineering 
special  Oil  Progress  Week  acti¬ 
vities.  To  take  place  October  11- 
17,  this  sixth  annual  series  of 
events  throughout  the  country  will 
have  as  its  theme  Conservation. 

The  packages  are  now  being 
distributed  through  14  field  offices 
to  almost  6,000  chairmen  of  OllC 
county  and  community  committees. 

Total  field  force  is  about  20,000 
volunteers. 

The  master  plan,  or  pacage,  con¬ 
tains  a  guide  for  staging  a  local 
Oil  Progress  Week  and  tells  how 
to  run  meetings  and  rallies. 

An  advertising  activities  sub¬ 
committee  is  recommended  for 
promoting  tie-in  advertising  by 
dealers,  jobbers  and  all  other  oil 
or  allied  businesses  in  the  area. 
Last  year,  according  to  OHC  in¬ 
ures,  125  newspapers  ran  special 
oil  editions  and  the  7,380  OPW 
ads  totaled  457,126  column  inches. 
For  this  year’s  activities.  Commit¬ 
tee  advertising  mats  are  already 
available  (A&P,  April  4,  page  24). 
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COAL’S  ROLE  IN  STEEL  PRODUCTION 


Molten  metol  being  formed  into  ingots  of  steel.  Wher¬ 
ever  you  find  steelmaking,  you  find  coal  mines  nearby. 
It  talces  as  much  coal  as  iron  to  produce  steel. 


Here  in  the  blast  furnace,  coke  made  from  coal  is  com¬ 
bined  with  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  air.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  steps  in  the  production  of  steel. 


For  every  ton  of  steel — a  ton  of  cool!  Just 
as  America  depends  on  steel— steel  depends  on 
coal.  Every  ton  of  steel  requires  a  ton  of  coal  in  the 
making.  Coal,  baked  into  coke,  supplies  heat  for 
smelting.  At  the  same  time  it  furnishes  carbon 
monoxide  to  free  iron  from  its  ore. 

Steelmaking  —  only  one  of  coal’s  jobs!  It 

takes  a  lot  of  coal  to  match  today’s  huge  steel  pro¬ 
duction  ...  up  to  100  million  tons  a  year.  Yet  all 
this  coal  is  only  about  %  of  our  nation’s  output. 
Electricity  takes  a  fifth;  industrial  power,  more 
than  a  fifth.  Coal  heats  15  million  homes  and  helps 
run  our  railroads.  From  coal  chemicals  come  thou¬ 
sands  of  products  like  nylon,  plastics,  “wonder 
drugs,”  and  even  perfumes. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

Southern  Building,  Washingten  5,  D.  C. 
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Plenty  of  coal  for  every  need! Fortunately, 
90%  of  America’s  fuel  resources  are  coal;  and  the 
progressive  coal  industry,  highly  mechanized  and 
efiRcient,  is  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  These 
privately  managed  bituminous  coal  companies, 
while  meeting  all  of  today’s  needs,  are  making 
ready  in  every  way  to  supply  the  even  greater 
tonnages  the  future  will  surely  require. 


^1^  If  you  would  like  additional 
information  or  photos  on  coal 
or  coal’s  big  customers,  write  or  phone  us. 

Just  off  the  press:  the  new  Bituminous 
Coal  Annual,  a  handy  reference  for 
writers  and  editors.  Want  one? 

Your  request  for  any  of  this  material 
will  receive  prompt  reply. 
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AP  Offers  Dailies  Special 
*Do  It  Yourself*  Section 


The  “Do  It  Yourself’  trend 
sweeping  the  country  and  t&e 
greatly  increased  use  of  specialized 
supplements  by  newspapers  provide 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  rec¬ 
ord  increases  in  advertising  during 
September,  designated  as  National 
Home  Month. 

To  help  its  newspaper  members 
take  advantage  of  householders’ 
interest  in  making  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements  themselves,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  prepared  a  16- 
page  supplement  of  a  hundred 
matted  illustrations  and  fifty  arti¬ 
cles  explaining  knacks  and  short 
cut  in  home  improvements  for  use 
during  the  September  surge. 

The  AP  supplement,  titled  “Do 
It  Yourself’,  provides  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  section  several  times  its 
size  by  adding  local  advertising. 
Several  newspapers  expanded  pre¬ 
vious  16-page  AP  supplements  to 
64  pages  without  adding  to  the 
prepared  editorial  material. 

Approximately  half  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  these  sections,  however, 
break  them  up  and  use  the  in¬ 
dividual  stories  and  pieces  of  art 
on  their  regular  real  estate  and 
home  pages. 

The  “Do  It  Yourself’  supple¬ 
ment,  being  mailed  to  AP  news¬ 
papers  this  week,  was  undertaken 
after  newspapers  were  polled  to 
determine  their  wants.  The  desire 
for  a  special  home  crafts  edition 
was  virtually  unanimous.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  also  has  urged  news¬ 
papers  to  capitalize  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  on  the  “Do  It 
Yourself’  trend. 

Harvey  A.  Huff,  advertising 
manger  of  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News,  con¬ 
tends  the  specialized  supplements 
are  the  best  single  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  added  advertising. 

“I  have  found,”  Mr.  Huff  said. 


“that  it’s  never  a  case  of  just 
switching  ads  from  the  main  sec¬ 
tion  to  the  supplement.  In  fact,  the 
regular  advertising  space  should 
not  be  affected.  The  supplement 
merely  opens  the  ways  for  special¬ 
ized  advertising  which  fits  in  with 
the  theme  of  the  supplement.” 

The  “Do  It  Yourself’  supple¬ 
ment  was  compiled  and  edited  by 
David  G.  Bareuther,  Associated 
Press  real  estate  editor.  Mr.  Ba¬ 
reuther  was  real  estate  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun  from  1927  to 
1937,  when  he  entered  the  real  es¬ 
tate  promotion  field  on  his  own. 

After  World  War  II  virtually 
halted  home  construction,  Mr. 
Bareuther  went  to  work  on  The 
AP  general  news  desk.  But  his 
interest  in  the  realty  and  home  im¬ 
provements  field  remained  active, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  was 
transferred  to  the  AP  Newsfea- 
tures  Department  as  real  estate 
editor. 

The  AP  re-entered  the  supple¬ 
ment  field  a  few  months  after  the 
armistice  was  signed.  Its  first  issue 
was  a  complete  summarized  his¬ 
tory  of  the  second  World  War. 
This  was  followed  closely  by  an¬ 
other  on  “The  Atomic  Future”. 
Both  were  principally  editorial  en¬ 
terprises  and  afforded  only  slight 
spurs  to  advertising. 

In  1947,  however,  the  AP  pre¬ 
pared  a  24-page  supplement  on 
“Planing  Your  Home”  that  could 
be  used  to  stimulate  local  adver¬ 
tising.  It  featured  house  plans  and 
articles  that  could  be  linked  di¬ 
rectly  with  hometown  merchan¬ 
dising.  It  was  immediately  success¬ 
ful.  Since  then,  eleven  others  along 
similar  lines  have  experienced  sim¬ 
ilar  success. 

“If  there’s  any  doubt  about  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  this  ‘do  it 
yourself  trend,’,”  Mr.  Bareuther 
said,  “one  recent  survey  showed 
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that  84  out  of  every  100  gallons 
of  paint  are  being  used  by  ama¬ 
teurs.  And  the  number  of  women 
who  pay  weekly  visits  to  beauty 
parlors  has  dropped  one-third, 
while  60  of  every  100  women  with 
permanents  do  them  with  home 
kits.” 

The  survey  also  indicated  the 
amount  of  wallpapering  done  by 
householders  themselves  jumped 
from  28  per  cent  in  1943  to  60 
per  cent  in  1951,  he  added. 

Mr.  Bareuther  said  his  own  fig¬ 
ures  showed  that  several  news¬ 
papers  averaged  one  dollar  in  ad¬ 
vertising  for  every  penny  spent  on 
the  supplements. 

■ 

Bid  for  Advertising 
Degrees  Develops 

San  Francisco — ^The  move  for 
advertising  recognition  by  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  and  universities 
through  the  grant  of  degrees  in 
advertising  today  bears  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  two  important  con¬ 
ventions,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Ed 
Mahoney,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle. 

The  newspaper  guild  resolution 
voted  unanimously  at  Boston  is 
identical  to  that  voted  earlier  by 
the  Advertising  Association  of  the 
West  in  its  conferences  here,  Mr. 
Mahoney  said.  He  presented  the 
guild  convention  resolution  and  is 
chairman  of  the  guild’s  committee 
on  the  resolution. 

The  AAW  resolution  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Don  Belding  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  who  has  kd  in 
the  AAW  move  for  college  de¬ 
grees  in  advertising.  Already  a  few 
colleges  have  introduced  degrees 
in  advertising,  Mr.  Belding  re¬ 
ported. 

“We  hope  this  movement  will 
be  picked  up  nationally,”  Mr.  Ma¬ 
honey  told  E&P.  The  resolutions 
pointed  to  advertising’s  effect  on 
the  national  economy,  its  $6,000,- 
000,000  annual  volume,  and  the 
need  for  the  observance  of  stan¬ 
dards,  and  ethical  practices. 

■ 

2  N.  U.  Coeds  Get 
Ad  Scholarships 

Chicago — ^Two  Chicago  area  co¬ 
eds  at  Northwestern  University 
have  been  awarded  the  first  full- 
tuition  scholarships  to  the  Medill 
school  of  journalism  established 
this  year  by  the  Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  club  of  Chicago. 

They  are  Martha  Jane  Hudock, 
Elmwood  Park,  and  Joyce  Swartz, 
Skokie.  Both  are  seniors  majoring 
in  advertising  at  the  journalism 
school. 

Miss  Hudock  has  served  on 
Northwestern  student  publications 
and  has  been  a  copy  reader  for  a 
Chicago  advertising  agency.  She  is 
a  member  of  Pi  Alpha  Mu,  na¬ 
tional  professional  advertising  so¬ 
ciety,  and  Theta  Sigma  Pi,  national 
honorary  journalism  sorority. 

Miss  Swartz  has  worked  on  the 
advertising  staffs  of  student  publi¬ 
cations. 
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Formfit's  Fall 
Push  To  Use 
332  Papers 

Total  of  332  newspapers,  25  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  and  New  York 
subway  posters  will  be  used  this 
Fall  by  The  Formfit  Company, 
Chicago. 

The  campaign  (via  MacFarland- 
Aveyard)  is  described  as  being  the 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

biggest  ever  run  in  the  bra  and 
girdle  industry.  Formfit  also  is 
offering  co-op  advertising  to  deal¬ 
ers. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  Life 
line,  Forfit  also  will  push  its  teen¬ 
age  line,  Bobbies,  and  the  junior 
line,  Skippies. 

Maine  Sardine  Industry 
Schedules  Supplements 

Twenty,  two-color  and  black 
and  white  advertisements  of  vary¬ 
ing  size  will  be  run  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  in  24  cities,  and  in 
independent  Sunday  supplements 
in  newspapers  in  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Columbia,  S.  C.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Houston,  Tex¬ 
as;  and  Denver,  Colo.,  according 
to  Richard  E.  Reed,  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  Maine  Sardine  Industry. 

The  promotion  (via  BBD&O) 
will  be  based  on  the  theme,  “More 
protein  per  penny  in  sardines  from 
Maine.” 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Reed  the 
campaign  is  a  direct  approach  to 
carefully  chosen  market  areas 
through  local  media.  Black  and 
white  ads  will  be  carried  in  six 
store>-di9tributed  publications  be¬ 
ginning  in  October,  1953,  and  run¬ 
ning  through  June,  1954. 

A  26-week  schedule  of  one- 
minute  live  local  radio  announce¬ 
ments,  covering  45  markets,  is 
currently  in  work.  Campaign  will 
be  augmented  by  numerous  mer¬ 
chandising  activities  in  stores  car¬ 
rying  Maine  sardines  from  the  in¬ 
dustry  which  numbers  27  packers 
and  44  plants. 

Mr.  Reed  commented  that  the 
greatest  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  sales  during  peak  selling  sea¬ 
sons,  but  that  the  campaign  is 
planned  on  a  year-round  basis. 

Lees  in  Select  List 

“So  nice  to  come  home  to”  is 
the  theme  of  James  Lees  &  Sons 
Co.’s  carpet  ad  for  Home  Fashion 
Time,  September  24-October  3. 
Ads  will  break  in  a  selected  list 
of  metropolitan  newspapers  and 
in  six  national  magazines. 

Vitalis  on  Sports  Pages 

Two  -  hundred  -  line  ads  in  thf 
sports  pages  of  160  newspapers 
have  been  scheduled  by  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.  for  its  Vitalis  hair 
tonic.  Copy  (via  Doherty,  Clif¬ 
ford,  Steers  &  Shenfield,  Inc.)  will 
emphasize  sports  situations  and 
cartoon-style  testimonials. 
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A  special  service  for  newspaper  editors 

Stories  you  can  use  from  the  August  issue  of  Nation's  Business 


Ihe  Nation  $  Worst  Boss 


by  Sam  Stavisky 


As  you  might  hove  suspected.  Uncle  Sam  is  the  culprit.  And  he's  right  in  the  thick  of  it. 
As  a  direct  employer  of  more  than  2,700,000  workers  he  is  the  country's  biggest— 
and  worst— boss.  The  government's  personnel  policy  operates  on  a  hit-and-miss  basis 
in  a  red  tape  jungle  of  confusing,  contradictory  rules,  regulations,  directives  and 
laws.  Read  how  it  cost  Uncle  Sam  almost  a  million  dollars  to  fire  a  $5,000  employee. 
It's  all  fantastic  but  true.  May  make  your  readers  mad— good  and  mad,  you  will  hope. 


Let’s  Look  at  the  Store  of  Tomoirow 


by  leit  Moorehead 


There's  a  revolution  brewing  in  retailing.  America's  merchants  are  face  to  face  with 
a  sticky  problem— cost  of  selling  is  up;  percentage  of  profit  is  down!  Smart  merchan¬ 
disers  like  Ohrbach's  and  the  big  food  chains  are  pioneering  the  "new  in  retailing". 
More  self-service,  night-shopping,  pre-packaging— dozens  of  innovations.  You  won't 
recognize  the  old  store.  This  readable  piece  is  loaded  with  ideas  for  your  food, 
fashion,  or  business  page. 


by  Frank  J.  Taylor 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  pork  being  parked?  San  Francisco  did  it.  Removed  trees, 
shrubs,  benches  and  a  tall  monument  from  Union  Square,  stored  them,  and  then 
excavated  a  huge  hole  into  which  was  built  one  of  the  most  unique  garages  in  the 
country— 4  stories  deep.  Now  the  park  is  back  but  underneath  there's  a  beehive  of 
3,000  cars  a  day  being  parked  while  their  owners  shop.  Property  values  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  increased  47%.  Congestion  was  reduced  substantially.  It's  a  story 
every  city  should  know  about.  It'll  make  an  attention-stopping  Sunday  feature  for  you. 


UUUIIlGld|JIGS 


by  Bob  Deindorfer 


There's  legalized  larceny  in  the  big  leagues.  Here's  an  inside  pitch  on  baseball's 
burglars  of  hand  signals  ...  a  well-documented  blotter  on  the  highly  paid  virtuosos 
on  every  ball  club  who  make  Jimmy  Valentine  look  like  a  ten-thumbed  amateur.  It's  a 
natural  for  your  sports  page. 


For  your  complimentary  copy  of  the  August  issue 
and  permission  to  reprint,  write . . . 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Court  Decision  Backs 
Censorship  Methods 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 
Has  a  newspaper  the  right  to  it 


“I  think  the  decision  clearly  dc-  “As  you  can  imagine,  the 
fines  the  right  of  the  newspaper  to  agement  of  the  Gazette  is  w 
ask  some  outside  organization  such  heartedly  behind  the  promotion 
^  Better  Business  Standards  Classified.  To  date,  they  have 

Association  to  be  the  arbitrator  operated  in  practiwlly  evcryt 
in  a  dispute  of  this  kind.”  I  have  wanted  to  incorporate 

y  In  his  decision.  Judge  Henry  the  operation  and  we  all  feel 

Clay  Agney  commented  pointedly  this  is  only  the  beginning.  We 
on  school  ads  which  appeared  in  getting  a  lot  of  kicks  out  of  p 
the  Help  Wanted  columns  of  the  ing  the  section  up.” 
paper,  “preying  on  the  ignorant 
unemployed  to  get  them  to  take  a  Correction 
Following  this,  the  course  in  something  that  would  The  July  4  issue  of  Classi' 


Has  a  newspaper  the  right  to  its  models.  Following  this,  the  course  n  sometmng  tnat  wouia  ihe  July  4  issue  or  i^iass, 
call  in  an  outside  arbiter  to  help  second  agency  submitted  copy  to  be  absolutely  worthless  to  them  Clime  earned  a  story  about 
d^rmine  whether  an  advertiser’s  me  claiming  essentially  the  same  which,  incidenta  ly  is  one  of  the  talk  ‘  Women  in  Classified 
daims  in  a  Classified  ad  are  iiisti-  thing.  Obviously  the  two  state-  most  contemptible  forms  of  racke-  sented  at  the  ANCAM  Convent, 
fied?  The  answer,  in  a  decision  ments  could  not  be  correct.  I,  teenng  that  seems  to  go  on  and  While  this  speech  was  attnbu 
iust  tendered  by  the  Superior  therefore,  wrote  each  agency  sug-  on,  which  I  would  recommend  the  to  Margaret  Cadwell,  CAM, 
Court  in  the  State  of  Washington,  gesting  that  by  a  certain  deadline  Better  Business  Bureaus  keep  step-  mington  (Del.)  News-Journal, 
Jipports  the  newspaper  in  this  they  give  me  substitute  copy  in  Pmg  into  as  much  as  possible.  actual  author  was  Margaret  Wi 
Tght  as  well  as  the  impartial  ar-  lieu  of  which  I  would  delete  these  ♦  *  *  CAM,  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tni 

biter _ in  this  particular  case  the  statements  from  their  advertise-  Ever  hear  of  a  want  ad  1 2  pages  Incidentally,  it  was 

B^ter  Business  Standards  Associa-  ment.  The  second  submitted  ac-  long?  That’s  the  size  of  real  es-  Wiggs  who  also  walked  off 
tioh,  Seattle  affiliate  of  the  Better  ceptable  copy  and  the  first  agency  tate  ad  CAM  William  R.  Golding,  the  National  Brand  Names  Fo 
Business  Bureau.  left  us  to  discontinue  their  adver-  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal-Star,  sold  dation  Award  presented  for 

TTie  advertiser,  a  model  agency  tisement,  which  we  did.  They  to  a  builder  in  his  town  a  few  b/^t  time  this  year  by  the  Fou 
which  sought  to  place  an  ad  with  were  running  other  copy,  however.  Sundays  ago.  “It’s  the  biggest  t'on  itself  to  the  CAM  wh 
what  appeared  to  be  exaggerated  “Several  months  later,  a  repre-  Want  Ad  I  ever  sold,”  says  Mr.  made  the  best  showing  d 


what  appeared  to  be  exaggerated 
claims,  in  the  Seattle  Times,  sued 


-sentative  of  the  first  agency  came  Golding 


ing  Brand  Names  Week. 


the /Better  Business  Standards  As-  into  the  office  on  another  matter  The  ad,  according  to  Bill,  “is  a  t-..  '  n  i 

sojjlation  for  $2,500  plus  costs  of  ^md  during  the  conversation,  in-  step  along  the  way  in  the  great  Indian  Firm  Appeals 
a, survey  when  the  Times ' refused  quired  why  we  could  say  that  8  budding  success  story  out  here  in  p  Commercial  BoO 
to  accept  this  advertisement  along  out  of  10  people  read  the  Seattle  the  cow  country.  Describing  the  Ttniv^rcltv  of  Mv 

lith  that  of  a  second  model  Times,  and  they  could  not  say  that  builders,  he  says:  *  ^  J 

appnrv  mukinp  similar  rlaims  8  out  of  10  models  Were  their  A  couple  of  farm  boys  who  are  „ Rarnnarayan  c. 


^l^^th  that  of  a  second  m 
agency  making  similar  claims. 


lilders,  he  says:  The  Uniyersity  ^  My 

“A  couple  of  farm  boys  who  are  Bamnarayan  Chellaram 


TtAMTesiel- "prienkins 'of  the  models.  I  explained  the  basis  for  half  guts  and  half  ideas,  haye  de- 

S'eattle  Times,  where  publication  is  the  Times’  statement — namely  the  veloped  into  ‘A  House  A  Day’  •  rolleee  of  Comm 

nbw  suspended  owing  to  a  News-  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  fig-  builders.  This  section  signalled  onenine  of  its  new  b 

paper  Guild  strike,  notes  that  “the  “res  and  U.  S.  Census  figures.  Al-  their  switch-over  to  the  new  ‘"e  opening  o 
detision  may  be  of  widespread  in-  ^o,  that  we  had  a  duplication  study  ‘Trade  Secrets’  type  of  house.  1  '"K- 

ter^f  in  determining  the  relation-  by  a  research  organization  think  our  newspapers  have  played  bousm  tor  t  .  J  j 

ship 'of  the  newspaper  and  the  which  tied  in  with  these  figures,  a  tremendous  part  in  their  success.  ^  ^ 

Better  Business  Bureau.”  He  wanted  to  know  why  they  They  are  daily  want-ad  users,  witli  ^.  ‘  ^ell’al  those  of  leaden 

In  CAM  Jenkins’  words,  here  is  could  not  make  a  like  survey.  1  larger  ads  on  Sundays.  They  use  uj  na  stfc  fie^d-  literature 
,h,4h,o„ology  of  the  “'tl.  1'™  he  could  and  that  d^lay  advertising  regtdarly,  too.  and 


Sought  for  the  college  are 
ographies  of  eminent  industriali 


I 


SonologyTthreS-  “  told  him  tha7he  could,  and  that  disjlay  advertising  regularly,’ , IS  the.  journalistic  field;  merat™ 
^^“o'nUog  orchis  case  if.il  was  acceptable  and  from  a  J.  k  aU  sold  and  handled  in  the  as”'  « 

ran  about  as  follows;  A  studio  reliable  company,  I  would  use  that  Want-Ad  department.  ^relneraf  ^d  Iherature  on 

placed  an  ad  with  us  which  stated  ^s  a  basis  for  my  decision  with  re-  _  How  did  the  ad  pull?  Says  L  “r  „,.tc,s 


ran  aooui  as  loiiows;  a  stuuio  ^  . .  .  lit^rnfnrp  on 

placed  an  ad  with  us  which  stated  as  a  basis  for  my  decision  with  re-  How  did  the  ad  pull?  Says  1"  Portraits  of  outsta 

diat  they  placed  95%  of  all  the  spect  to  future  advertising  CAM  Golding,  “This  promotion  ^T^n  iJ  their  fidds  a^^^^ 

models  in  Seattle.  Another  ad-  ‘  Their  representative  asked  what  was  a  tremendous  succe.ss.  Over  '"8 '5.  u. 


models  in  Seattle.  Another  ad-  i  neir  represeniauve  asxea  wnai  was  a  iremenuous  success,  uver  ^  ^ 

vtrtiser  later  complained  to  Better  companies  might  be  available  in  9,000  people  saw  the  home  the  “  ‘"ey,  too, 

^iness  Standards  bv  letter,  with  Seattle,  and  1  named  two.  They  first  day  it  w^  open,  and  hundreds  ^ 

at  copy  to  me,  that  the  statement  "ccured  Northwest  Certified  Sur-  have  been  flocking  to  this  area  ^ 

cbntained  in  the  ad  was  untrue.  ''cVs.  who  made  a  study  for  them  evenings  this  week.  S  Trust  PoJt  Box  No 

The  manager  of  Better  Business  ^nd  on  the  basis  of  this  survey,  I  The  company  offices  are  flood-  . 

Standards  Frank  Zeorlin  contact-  permit  them  to  re-enter  the  ad.  ed  with  people  wanting  informa-  _,  aoiun  inuia. 

ed  the  first  agency  and  suggested  Following  this,  they  sued  Better  tion— and  here  is  just  one  more  ‘ _ , 

that  it  was  poor  advertising  and  Business  Standards  for  an  injunc-  example  of  the  tremendous  pulling  lruesaai6  rromoteu 

that  they  would  be  wise  to  change  prevent  Better  Business  power  of  newspapers.”  On  Greenville  Paper 

it.  The  aeenev  subseouentlv  Standards  from  interfering  with  riDccKiviiipS  C — 


The  agency  subsequently 


chtinged  copy  to  read  that  8  out  fbeir  business,  and  sought  $2,500  Too  Late  To  Classify 


On  Greenville  Papers 

Greenville,  S.  C. — W. 
(Jack)  Truesdale  has  been 


qjf  10  models  used  in  Seattle  were  plus  cost  of  the  survey.  The  1953  ANCAM  Convention  nroted  to  advertising  directa 


^eaklast  Briefs 

A.  Boston  heart  specialist  says 
it  is 'too  much  eating,  and  not  too 
much  exercise,  that  lays  people 
low  after  they  reach  40.  We  old- 
.sters,  it  sceme,  should  bend  the 
elbow  less  and  the  knees  more. 


— A  new  camera  has  been  de-  j 
veloped  to  take  pictures  in  a  fog.  | 
This  is  going  to  give  some  people 
we  know  their  fi”st  chance  to 
pose  for  a  good  photograph. 

J'roin  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


SCOTT 

PLATE  I  n 


LOCK 


QUICK  ACTION 

at  fast  printing  speeds 

SAFEST 

DEPENDABLE 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

5-53-4  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


will  be  held  in  New  Orleans  at  t^e  Greenville  News  and  f 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  June  20  to  24,  mont,  succeeding  the  late  I. 

^y  Young.  Mr.  Truesdale  has 

ANCAM  s  officers  and  directors.  newspapers  here 

Is  the  Montreal  Gazette  going  ,942.  He  has  been  retail  ad 
places  in  Classified?  Here’s  what  jjggj.  ^jnee  1947. 

Henderson,  Charles  Sterling,  who  has 
-  For  the  first  six  months 

papers  since  1948, 

chalked  up  jjggj,  named  national  advertii 
a  62%  linage  gam  and  a  105%  manager 
ad  count  gain  over  last  year.  April  ®  '  ■ 

saw  our  biggest  month  with  a  lin-  _  j-*  tt  • 

age  gain  of  80%  and  an  ad  count  Cr©ait  UniOn 
gain  of  126%.  Of  course,  we  Norfolk,  Va. — Norfolk 
started  in  a  small  way,  compara-  papers  Employes  Credit  U®* 
tively  speaking,  and  for  the  first  Inc.,  has  been  formed  with  mU 
six  months  this  year,  we  have  only  mum  authorized  capitalization' 
carried  slightly  under  1,000,000  $100,000.  Walter  H.  Hopkins  < 
lines  total.  But  we  do  feel  that  others  have  obtained  a  chart 
we  are  making  very  substantial  from  the  Virginia  State  Corpo< 
progress  with  gains  like  these.  tion  Commission  at  Richmond 
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Credit  Union 

Norfolk,  Va. — Norfolk 
papers  Employes  Credit  Un« 


A  oo  d^GcV  n  % 
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Island’s  only 

daily  newspaper 
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Alicia  Patterson,  Editor  and  Publisher  .  .  .  Executive  Offices,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 


CIRCULATION 


P,  O.  Adopts  Weighing 
Plan  for  2nd  Class 


By  George  A.  Brondenbiirg 


Under  the  monthly  plan,  the  newspaper  routes  and  in  hi*h 
new  regulations  provide  that  the  school. 

“postmaster  shall  obtain  the  total 
bulk  weight  by  multiplying  the  Hose  Scholarship 
average  number  of  copies  mailed  xhe  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Rose 
by  the  combined  weight  of  one  Scholarship  for  newspaperboys  has 
copy  from  each  issue.”  The  pub-  been  established  at  Lake  Forest 
lisher  shall  provide  the  figures  for  College,  Lake  Forest,  Ill.  The 
this  calculation  on  form  3542  at  scholarship  fund  was  set  by  Louis 
the  end  of  each  month.  Rose,  who  recently  retired  as  circu- 


New  methods  of  determining 
the  bulk  weight  of  newspapers  for 
second<lass  mailing  are  being  put 
into  effect  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  The  new  procedure 
puts  an  end  to  weighing  of 
second-class  matter  and  calls  for 
reports  of  average  weights,  either 
on  a  daily  or  monthly  basis. 

Actual  weighing  of  all  copies 
mailed  is  to  be  discontinued  under 
the  new  procedure,  effective  im¬ 
mediately,  subject  to  the  receiving 
of  the  new  report  form  3542.  In¬ 
stead,  newspapers  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  using  second-class  mail 
service  are  to  determine  the  aver¬ 
age  weight  per  copy  for  each  is¬ 
sue,  and  report  this  on  the  new 
form,  which  also  calls  for  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  number  of  copies  ac¬ 
cording  to  zone  and  other  rate 
classifications. 

Two  Methods  Offered 

Two  alternative  procedures  are 
offered,  one  requiring  publishers 
to  report  only  at  the  end  of  each 
calendar  month,  the  other  method 
provides  for  a  daily  report.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  that  most  daily  pub¬ 
lishers  will  elect  to  follow  the 
monthly  report  plan  which  may  be 
used  “when  publications  are  regu¬ 
larly  printed  on  sheets  of  uniform 
weight.” 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  bulletin  covering  the  new 
regulations  pointed  out  that  the 
second-class  section  of  the  Chicago 
Post  Office  advised  the  Inland  of¬ 
fice  that  slight  variations  in  news¬ 
print  weight  will  not  affect  the 
right  of  a  publisher  to  adopt  the 
alternative  monthly  report  plan. 
Under  this  procedure  a  new 
method  of  marking  and  reporting 
advertising  content  and  percentage 
of  advertising  on  a  once-a-month 
basis  is  provided. 


There  was  some  confusion  re¬ 
ported  among  newspapers  this 
week  as  to  details  of  the  new  reg¬ 
ulations  and  reproduction  of  the 
new  form  3542.  The  Postal  Bul¬ 
letin  dated  July  16  stated  “it  is 
expected  that  publishers  who  can 
do  so  will  print  their  own  forms.” 
It  was  stated,  however,  that  the 
new  forms  will  be  made  available 
through  local  postmasters  and  that 
publishers  will  be  allowed  about 
two  weeks  to  comply  with  the  new 
regulations. 

Includes  Wrapping  Materials 

The  section  covering  daily  re¬ 
ports  states  that  the  average  weight 
per  copy  “must  include  the  wrap¬ 
ping  and  binding  materials  and 
shall  be  obtained  by  the  publisher 
as  follows: 

“1.  Count  a  reasonable  number 
of  copies  selected  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  for  test  purposes  that  when 
wrapped  and  bundled  they  will 
bear  a  proper  ratio  to  the  tofal 
number  of  copies  to  be  mailed  in¬ 
dividually  wrapped  and  wrapped 
in  bundles. 

“2.  Weigh  in  bulk  the  copies 
which  have  been  counted,  after 
they  are  wrapped  and  bundled  for 
mailing. 

“3.  Divide  the  bulk  weight  of 
the  test  copies  to  obtain  the  aver¬ 
age  weight  per  copy  in  pounds. 
Record  fractions  of  pounds  as  deci¬ 
mals  with  six  digits  to  the  right  of 
the  decimal  point.” 

Monthly  Procedure 

The  alternative  monthly  report 
plan — which  is  apparently  the  most 
practical  from  the  standpoint  of 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
— provides  that  postage  will  be 
computed  at  the  end  of  each  cal¬ 
endar  month  on  the  total  bulk 
weight  of  all  issues  mailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  month. 
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the  end  of  each  month.  Rose,  who  recently  retired  as  circu- 

To  determine  the  combined  lation  director  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
weight  of  one  copy  from  each  is-  une,  and  Mrs.  Rose.  To  be  eligible 
sue  mailed  during  a  calendar  for  a  Rose  Scholarship  at  Lake 
month,  the  publisher  must  include  Forest  College,  a  newspaper  carrier 
wrapping  and  binding  materials  must  have  been  employed  by  an 
and  must  adopt  the  following  pro-  eligible  Midwest  distributor  for  a 
cedure:  minimum  of  one  year,  have  a  bet- 

“1.  Determine  by  the  method  ter  than  average  high  school  scho- 
prescribed  .  .  .  (above)  the  aver-  lastic  record,  and  must  score  high 
age  weight  of  one  copy  of  any  in  a  competitive  aptitude  test, 
one  issue  selected  by  the  post-  *T  must  compliment  those  in  the 
master  for  testing  and  verifying  newspaper  industry  whose  thoughts 
durinn  the  month.  have  turned  to  the  future  welfare 
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during  the  month.  have  turned  to  the  future  welfare 

“2.  Divide  the  average  weight  of  the  boys  who  deliver  the  paper," 
of  one  copy  by  the  number  of  said  Ernest  A.  Johnson,  president, 
sheets  in  the  copy  to  determine  Lake  Forest  College.  “The  Chi- 
the  weight  of  one  sheet  in  pounds,  cago  Carriers  Association  scholar- 
Record  fractions  of  pounds  as  deci-  ship  and  now  the  expanding  Rose 
mals  with  six  digits  to  the  right  of  Scholarship,  covering  the  Midwest, 


the  decimal  point. 


is  a  typical  expression  of  the  con- 


“3.  Select  one  copy  of  each  of  cern  which  a  great  industry  has 
the  issues  mailed  during  the  month  for  the  future  of  our  country.” 
and  count  the  sheets  in  all  of  the  ■ 

selected  copies  to  determine  the  vn  'M.n...... 

total  number  of  sheets  in  the  se-  L^eirOU  PIGWS 

lected  copies.  Boys  Get  Scholarships 

“4.  Multiply  the  total  number  Detroit— Ten  De/ro/7  NeH-s  car- 


of  sheets  in  the  selected  copies  by  rjer  salesmen  won  $500  each  in 


the  weight  of  one  sheet. 


scholarships  in  the  1953  contest 


The  new  regulations  virtually  to  decide  the  most  deserving  appli- 
place  the  responsibility  of  weigh-  cants  among  the  7,000  junior  sales¬ 
ing  second-class  matter  on  the  men  in  the  News  area, 
publisher,  subject  to  checking  by  The  winners  and  their  fathers 
the  local  postmaster.  Newspapers,  were  honored  at  a  luncheon  at 
in  turn,  will  benefit  by  speeding  up  tended  by  Warren  S.  Booth,  presi- 
the  handling  of  their  second-class  dent  of  the  News,  and  D.  R.  Mer- 
mail  in  local  post  offices.  This  rill,  vicepresident  and  general  man 
will  come  about  by  the  discon-  ager.  Lawrence  Hamilton,  assist 
tinning  of  the  daily  weighing  of  all  ant  circulation  manager,  made  the 


copies  going  via  second-class. 
While  there  was  some  sentiment 


presentations. 

Detroit  News  circulation  execu 


among  smaller  publishers  that  seized  these  ten  from  a 

newspapers  should  ask  the  Post  group  of  61  earners  who  had  quali 
Office  Department  to  rescind  the  awards, 

new  regulations,  most  state  and  re-  ■ 

gionai  publisher  association  offi-  Officers  Reelected 

hnd  Cf.dar  Rapids,  lowa-  Officers 
members  to  try  the  new  method  ...  .  r  ^ 

or,.,  fror™,oi  «rr.  sod  duectors  of  tho  Gazette  Co., 
before  launching  any  formal  pro-  pu^i^hers  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 

■  ,  j  Evening  Gazette,  were  reelected 

A  marked  copy  must  be  filed  annual  meeting.  Directors 

with  the  post  office  of  each  issue  reelected  by  the  stockholders  are 
mailed  during  the  month.  This  j^^s.  John  L.  Miller,  James  N. 
copy  will  show  by  endorsement  on  paulkes,  Wm.  C.  Crawford,  J.  F. 
the  first  page  the  total  units  of  Hladky,  Jr.,  and  Lou  J.  Nilles 
advertising  space,  the  total  units  officers  reelected  are:  Mr 

of  nonadvertismg  space,  and  the  president  and  general 


percentage  of  each.  manager;  Mr.  Hladky,  vicepresi- 

lu  e  1.  1  !.•  secretary,  and  Mr.  Nilles, 

New  Scholarships  treasurer.  The  company  owns  and 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  operates  radio  station  KCRG  and 
and  Courier  and  Evening  Post  has  an  application  pending  for  a 
have  announced  the  formation  of  TV  station  here, 
the  Post  and  Courier  Foundation,  , 

which  will  award  two  scholarships  u  u  e 

annually  to  newspaperboys,  start-  lOUtn  1108  Soy 
ing  in  September  this  year.  Denver— Each  Friday  now  the 

Winners  will  receive  $250  a  year  Denver  Post  is  giving  space  in 
for  four  years,  a  total  of  $1,000  which  teen-age  youths  may  ex 
for  each  scholarship  holder,  press  themselves  on  current  topics. 
Scholarships  are  being  offered  to  The  feature  is  called  “Voice  of 
carriers  with  creditable  records  on  Youth.” 
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the  great  snark  hunt 


LiooKiNG  FOR  OIL  is  often  like  looking  for 
the  snark,  a  creature  which  has  one  very 
odd  characteristic:  it  doesn’t  exist  at  all. 

For  oil  is  just  about  the  most  elusive 
prey  on  earth. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  seeking 
something  which  very  often  isn’t  even 
there,  Cities  Service  geologists  have 
participated  in  opening  up  some  of  the 
greatest  oil  fields  in  America  .  .  .  the 
Oklahoma  City,  Eldorado,  Kansas  and 
East  Texas  discoveries,  to  name  a  few. 

As  you  read  this.  Cities  Service  geolo¬ 
gists  are  tramping  over  Canadian  tundra, 
wading  through  Louisiana  marshes,  climb¬ 
ing  mountains,  breathing  desert  dust, 
seeking — and  finding — oil  for  the  rapidly 
growing  needs  of  your  home,  factory, 
farm  and  automobile. 

Because  of  such  men,  America’s  oil 
reserves  are  greater  now  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history. 


CITIES 


SERVICE 


Quality  l‘elroleum  ProducU 
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PROMOTION 

Talent  Shows  Prove 
Good  Reader  Gimmick 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


“The  old  talent  show  is  stifl 
a  good  circulation  gimmick,” 
writer  C.  Frohman  Johnson,  pro¬ 
motion  director,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail.  “We  have 
just  completed  a  20-week  series 
of  talent  shows  that  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  definite  in¬ 
creases  in  circulation,  plus  main¬ 
taining  our  ABC  figure  at  a  level 
higher  than  last  year’s.” 

Which  seems  to  prove  all  over 
again  that  showmanship  is  a  highly 
valuable  if  not  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  successful  promotion  and 
selling.  And  the  talent  show,  of 
course,  is  all  showmanship. 

The  Mail’s  talent  shows  were 
built  around  nine  smaller  towns 
surrounding  Charleston.  There  was 
a  two-week  build-up  through  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  Mail.  This  served  to 
recruit  talent,  and  also  to  recruit 
audience.  On  the  Friday  night  of 
the  second  week,  a  two-hour  show 
was  staged  in  the  local  high  school 
auditorium. 

From  the  first  hour-and-a-half 
show,  for  which  Mr.  Johnson  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  six  or 
seven  winners  were  picked.  These 
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appeared  on  a  final  half-hour  show 
which  was  broadcast,  with  a  radio 
personality  serving  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  Three  winners  to  rep¬ 
resent  that  town  were  chosen  from 
among  those  participating  in  the 
final  half-hour  show, 

Saturday’s  Mail  carried  the  full 
story  of  the  show,  and  also 
plugged  Sunday’s  Mail,  which  car¬ 
ried  two  full  pages  devoted  to  the 
town  the  show  had  been  held  in. 
Material  for  this  spread  was  gath¬ 
ered  during  the  week  by  Mail  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers.  During 
this  week,  also,  the  Mail’s  circu¬ 
lation  people  were  busy  in  that 
town  hustling  orders  and  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Once  all  nine  local  shows  were 
held,  there  was  a  final  show  in 
Charleston  in  which  three  local 
winners  from  each  town  partici¬ 
pated.  The  final  hour  of  this  show, 
in  which  the  top  three  winners 
were  picked,  was  broadcast. 

“We  screened  344  acts,  of 
which  188  were  put  into  shows,” 
Mr.  Johnson  notes.  “This  repre- 
.sented  a  total  of  568  individuals. 
We  played  to  audiences  totaling 
8,000,  the  final  show  drawing  1,500 
on  a  hot  July  night.  The  organi¬ 
zations  sponsoring  the  shows  in 
the  various  communities  realized 
$2,200  in  profit  for  themselves. 
The  Mail  paid  all  expenses.” 

Crusade  for  Safety 

Within  the  first  three  weeks  of 
starting  a  Crusade  for  Safety  in 
Arizona,  the  Phoenix  Repnbttc 
had  received  more  than  40,000 
signed  pledges.  That’s  the  report 
from  David  E.  Henes,  promotion 
manager,  who  started  the  Crusade 
on  July  1,  patterning  it  after  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
Crusade,  which  originated  the 
idea  and  has  offered  it  to  all  news¬ 
papers. 


Korean  Honor 
Roll  Is  Feature 

Paterson,  N.  J. — ^The  Pater- 
son  Evening  News  accompanied 
its  announcement  of  the  Korean 
Armistice  with  a  Korean  Honor 
Roll  in  which  it  published  the 
names  of  all  area  casualties  and 
other  major  heroes. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  official 
source  for  such  information,  the 
News,  following  a  practice  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  11, 
had  kept  a  complete  and  detailed 
file  of  information  dealing  with 
the  men  and  women  in  the  serv¬ 
ices.  Therefore  it  was  able  to  have 
ready  an  8-column  illustrated  fea¬ 
ture. 

The  feature  covering  Paterson 
and  37  municipalities  in  Passaic, 
Bergen  and  Morris  Counties  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  reported  the 
names  of  251  casualties. 

What  made  the  News  report  all 
the  more  noteworthy  was  the  fact 
that  no  other  agency  had  made 
an  effort  to  collate  the  maK  of 
data  so  that  this  was  the  first  con¬ 
centration  of  Korean  casualties 
available  in  the  area. 


To  all  pledge  signers,  the  Re¬ 
public  offers  a  bumper  sticker. 
This  features  Arizona  Al.  “He’s 
the  paper’s  sagebrush  observer,” 
Dave  explains,  “who  is  known  far 
and  wide  in  these  parts.  Our  use 
of  him  in  this  safety  campaign 
has  been  a  good  plugger  for  the 
Republic.” 

Dave  reports  that  response  from 
individuals  and  from  organizations 
has  been  “positively  amazing.”  The 
local  manager  of  a  bread  company 
is  putting  a  label  with  the  Cru¬ 
sade  emblem  on  it  on  every  loaf 
of  bread  his  company  sells  in 
Arizona,  estimated  at  more  than 
6,000,000  loaves  until  the  first  of 
the  year.  An  outdoor  display  com¬ 
pany  has  provided  free  billboard 
space  for  the  emblem,  and  the 
Jaycees  and  the  local  transit  ad¬ 
vertising  company  are  seeing  to 
it  that  the  emblem  is  dLsplayed 
on  all  city  buses. 

The  Republic  is  offering  the  art 
it  has  produced  for  the  Crusade  to 
other  Arizona  papers. 

Community  Service 

Recent  new  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  in  Everett,  Wash.,  comes  to 
$50,000,000.  Believing  this  to  be 
of  interest  not  only  to  the  local 
retailers,  but  also  to  other  indus¬ 
tries  seeking  places  for  expansion, 
the  Everett  Daily  Herald  is  provid¬ 
ing  promotional  material  about 
this  industrial  growth  to  the  Ev¬ 
erett  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  gets  it  out  to  industry. 

“We’ve  always  been  of  the  opin¬ 
ion,”  writes  Managing  Editor 
A.  M.  Glassberg,  “that  what  bene¬ 
fits  the  community  benefits  us  and 
that  by  active  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs  the  benefit  becomes 
a  two-way  street.  This  cooperation, 
we  also  believe,  is  a  primary  ele¬ 
ment  entering  into  the  leadership 


that  a  newspaper  must  assume  in 
this  age  of  challenge.” 

This  is  good  stuff,  of  course, 
and  it’s  heartening  to  promotion 
managers  to  hear  a  managing  edi¬ 
tor  talk  this  way. 

In  the  Bag 

The  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Gazette  is  distributing  an  excellent 
reprint  booklet,  well  illustrated.  [ 
telling  about  “One-Day  Motor  Va-  ( 
cation  Trips  in  Central  Pennsyl-  | 
vania.”  Trips  are  arranged  for 
families  who  want  to  have  a  good 
time  without  either  roughing  it  or 
following  the  high-price  tourist 
routine.  Trips  cover  scenic  and 
historic  points  of  interest.  This  is 
such  a  natural  public  service  pro¬ 
motion,  and  one  that  benefits  many 
advertisers  as  well,  it’s  strange 
more  newspapers  don’t  do  it. 

*  *  w 

John  Buld  Company  out  with  a 
colorful  and  lively  promotional 
folder  selling  Southeastern  Color 
Comic  Sections,  which  it  represents 
for  the  12  sponsoring  Southeast¬ 
ern  papers.  Promotes  these  12 
cities  as  “supermarket”  cities. 
Folder’s  caption  is  a  neat  one, 
“Cheaper  by  the  Dozen.”  Credit 
Charlie  Cole  of  Budd  for  the  idea. 

«  *  * 

Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent 
out  with  its  sixth  annual  Consumer 
Buying  Habit  Study.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  ambitious  study  of 
this  kind  done  by  a  paper  this 
size,  over  31,000  circulation. 

*  «  4> 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  was 
host  to  more  than  3,000  persons 
on  plant  tours  first  six  months  of 
this  year.  Tribune  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  plant  tours  for  more  than 
40  years.  Says  F.  A.  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor:  “We  regard  the 
plant  visit  as  a  great  asset.  Based 
on  years  of  experience  we  have 
concluded  that  any  newspaper  with 
a  complete  plant  worth  seeing 
makes  a  mistake  if  it  is  not  open 
to  the  people  at  all  times.  Visitors 
become  walking  advertisements 
and  goodwill  builders.” 

*  *  * 

Lee  Smith,  promotion  manager, 
Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News,  finds 
that  history  keeps  repeating  itself 
in  newspaper  promotion,  too.  He 
has  been  at  it  long  enough  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  hasn’t  changed  much 
in  the  last  40  years.  Item:  the  “no 
summer  slump”  promotion  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  space  several  weeks 
ago.  Mr.  Smith  pulls  from  his 
files  a  T.  S.  Irvin  column  of  July. 
1941,  which  discusses  the  same 
subject,  praises  the  Star-News  for 
a  “no  summer  slump”  promotion 
it  was  engaged  in  that  year,  Mr. 
Smith  getting  credit  for  it.  He's 
doing  it  this  year,  too. 

*  *  * 

New  York  Journal- American 
distributing  its  “Consumer  Com¬ 
ments”  to  local  merchants,  this 
one  telling  about  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall  wardrobe-buying  plans 
of  homemakers,  college  gicls,  and 
young  business  women. 
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COMPETITION  BY  LAWSUIT 

A  Background  Memorandum  to: 

The  Editors  and  Publishers  of  America 


Competition  is  king  in  America.  Because  it 
is,  America’s  products  enjoy  a  worldwide 
reputation  for  superiority. 

In  the  moving  of  things  from  one  place 
to  another,  competition  for  the  shipper’s  busi¬ 
ness  has  helped  to  give  us  the  best  transpor¬ 
tation  network  in  the  world.  We  have  only 
about  6  per  cent  of  the  world’s  population— 
but  we  have  the  lion’s  share  of  the  world’s 
best  transportation  facilities. 

Normally,  these  transportation  agencies 
compete— to  the  extent  permitted  by  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation— by  providing  customers 
with  what  they  want:  speed,  convenience, 
economy,  dependability— or  some  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  factors. 

Now  a  new  and  negative  form  of  competi¬ 
tion  has  entered  the  freight  transportation 
picture:  competition  by  lawsuit.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  a  small  group  of  heavy  truckers  has 
sued  the  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Con¬ 
ference,  its  public  relations  firm  and  3 1  east¬ 
ern  railroads  for  $250,000,000.  The  charge 
accuses  the  railroads  of  “vilifying”  the  truck¬ 
ing  industry.  The  actual  purpose  of  the  suit 
is  to  make  the  railroad  industry  the  whip¬ 
ping  boy  for  many  of  the  troubles  of  the 
long-haul  heavy  trucking  corporations.  The 
suit  is  a  smokescreen  to  hide  the  real  ob¬ 
jective  of  these  long-haul  truckers:  that  is, 
to  change  Pennsylvania’s  laws  to  permit 
bigger  and  heavier  trucks  on  the  state’s 
highways. 


These  trucking  corporations  pretend  that 
only  the  railroads  want  to  limit  the  size  of 
trucks;  that  only  the  railroads  want  the  long- 
haul  truckers  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  build¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  highways.The  suit  seeks 
to  camouflage  the  growing  opposition  to 
highway  freighters  by  motorists,  public 


groups  and  state  and  municipal  officials. 

The  suit  seeks  to  screen  other  basic  and 
important  facts,  as  well: 

First,  that  more  than  95  per  cent  of  all 
trucks  provide  transportation  services  that 
are  supplemental  and  complementary  to 
railroad  transportation.  Some  of  these  are 
operated  by  the  railroads  themselves. 

Second,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  all  trucks— 
the  long-haul,  heavy  duty,  highway  freight¬ 
ers— are  operated  in  competition  with  the 
railroads.  It  is  the  owners  of  these  trucks 
who  would  gain  the  major  benefits  from 
laws  permitting  larger  sizes  and  greater 
axle  loads.  Yet,  it  is  the  operators  of  these 
vehicles  who  have  assumed  the  right  to 
speak  for  the  trucking  industry  as  a  whole. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  representatives  of  this 
small  group  of  long-haul  trucking  corpora¬ 
tions  who  now  seek,  in  a  court  of  law,  to  deny 
to  anyone  else  the  right  to  oppose  their  de¬ 
mands  for  bigger  and  heavier  vehicles. 

If  the  taxpaying  citizens  and  corporations 
of  a  state  (and  railroads  are  among  the 
largest  taxpayers)  are  to  be  forbidden  to 
cooperate  in  the  advocacy  of  limits  on  large 
trucks  —  then  how  are  any  limits  going  to 
be  set? 

Is  it  in  the  public  interest  that  these  rela¬ 
tively  few  long-haul  truck  corporations 
should  have  the  sole  privilege  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  size  and  weight  limits? 

If  so,  what  happens  to  our  basic  principle 
of  freedom  of  expression? 


David  I.  Mackie  — C/iairman 
Eoitern  Railroad  Presidents  Conference 
143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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ITU  DEFENSE  FUND 

UNITYPO,  publisning  venture  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  operating 
11  daily  and  weekly  papers  and  financed  by 
loans  of  $4,300,000  from  ITU,  is  running  at 
a  loss  with  little  prospect  of  ever  repaying 
its  debt. 

Supporting  these  publishing  properties  out 
of  its  regular  defense  fund,  ITU  expenditures 
from  this  fund  exceed  normal  receipts  from 
a  16%  assessment  on  members  and  ITU  has 
had  to  supplement  it  by  borrowing  $865,000 
from  the  special  defense  fund. 

The  special  defense  fund  itself  is  in  trouble 
because  the  $4,300,000  loan  to  Unitypo  prac¬ 
tically  wiped  it  out  and  therefore  $2,656,812 
had  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Mortuary  Fund 
to  “cover  up.” 

Spending  has  been  so  heavy  and  so  hasty 
the  special  defense  fund  this  year  liquidated 
$1,800,000  in  long-term  U.  S.  Treasury  Bonds 
at  a  loss  of  $54,000. 

In  fact,  the  finances  of  ITU  are  in  such 
a  hopeless  mess  brought  about  by  this  un¬ 
warranted  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  its  officers  are  going  back  to  the  member¬ 
ship  with  another  proposal  for  an  additional 
special  defense  fund  assessment  of  1%.  This 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  membership 
recently  has  rejected  two  proposals  for  special 
assessments  of  2‘/i%  and  116%. 

ITU  members  may  as  well  face  it.  Their 
$4,300,000  investment  in  Unitypo  should  be 
wiped  off  the  books.  They  will  never  get  it 
back  and  increasing  investments  in  these  los¬ 
ing  properties  will  only  enlarge  their  irre¬ 
trievable  losses.  At  the  current  rate  of  ex¬ 
penditure  there  is  no  way  to  pay  back  the 
money  “borrowed”  from  the  Mortuary  Fund, 
and,  if  those  expendi(lures  continue,  that 
money  also  will  go  down  the  drain.  More 
will  probably  follow. 

Twice  before  a  large  majority  of  ITU 
members  voted  against  new  special  defense 
fund  assessments  which  in  effect  recorded 
their  opposition  to  the  exorbitant  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  ITU  leadership  did  not  choose  to 
interpret  it  that  way  and  the  spending  con¬ 
tinues. 

With  the  annual  ITU  convention  coming 
up  August  15-21  in  Detroit  the  membership 
must  make  up  its  mind  to  do  one  of  two 
things:  either  it  must  take  strong  conven¬ 
tion  action  to  stop  the  spending  policies  of 
the  national  officers;  or  it  should  provide  the 
money  to  back  up  those  policies.  The  choice 
must  be  made  or  the  ITU  treasury  will  never 
recover  from  the  extravagant  strike  policies 
of  the  last  few  years. 

If  the  ITU  members  want  to  continue  pour¬ 
ing  good  money  after  bad,  let  them  go  to  it. 
If  not,  they  should  take  action  to  salvage  what 
they  can  before  it  is  too  late. 

END  TO  SLAUGHTER 

WHEN  WORLD  WAR  II  ended  in  1945, 
45  civilian  newspaper  correspondents  had 
been  killed  covering  the  U.  S.  forces. 

The  Korean  war  since  1950  turned  out 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  last  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Nine  U.  S.  correspondents  died 
there  trying  to  bring  the  war  story  to  the 
home  front. 

News-aoer  readers  should  be  told  of  the 
sacrifice  in  lives  that  has  been  made  to  keep 
them  informed  of  the  war’s  progress. 


And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in 
peace  of  them  that  make  peace. — James, 
ill;  18. 


NONMAILABLE 

THE  APRIL  issue  of  Vet’s  Voice  for  Peace, 

a  4-page  monthly  newsletter  published  by 
the  “.American  Veterans  for  Peace,”  was  de¬ 
clared  unmailable  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  mailed  ordinarily  under  a  third- 
class  permit. 

The  action  was  taken  under  Section  1717 
of  Title  18,  U.  S.  Code  (Section  36.5,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations  of  1948),  which  for¬ 
bids  the  mailing  of  matter  in  violation  of 
various  other  sections  of  the  Code,  including 
Section  2388  of  Title  18.  The  latter  provides 
for  punishment  of  anyone  who  causes  or 
attempts  to  cause  insubordination,  disloyalty, 
mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  in  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  recruiting  or  enlistment  sefvicc  of 
the  United  States. 

Following  the  original  notification  a  hear¬ 
ing  was  held  June  11  in  the  Post  Office  Solici¬ 
tor’s  office  and  the  ruling  was  subsequently 
upheld  by  him  on  June  22. 

The  publication’s  name  indicates  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  April  issue  in  question  contained, 
for  instance:  a  lengthy  letter  from  an  alleged 
two-year  prisoner  of  war  in  Korea  to  Howard 
Fast  which  talked  of  the  “utter  .senselessness 
of  this  dreadful  war,”  the  “merciless  bomb¬ 
ing,  strafing,  artillery”  of  Korean  homes  “by 
our  side” — “men  with  torches  setting  fire  to 
houses  still  undamaged  in  villages  never  yet 
touched  by  the  advancing  Korean  People’s 
Army,”  the  “fried  chicken,  chicken  dressing, 
candy,  cookies,  sweet  potatoes,  potato  salad, 
wine  etc.,”  given  to  the  POWs  at  Christmas, 
“my  regretful  participation  in  the  Korean 
War;”  a  letter  from  England  about  the  “Brit¬ 
ish  Ex-Service  Movement  for  Peace”  and  the 
“Republican  Association  of  War  Veterans” 
which  had  a  big  “peace  meeting”  in  Paris; 
letter  from  a  Negro  vet  about  alleged  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  Army;  attacks  on  German 
rearmament  and  “giving  any  support  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek,”  etc. 

That  will  give  an  idea  of  the  “general 
tenor”  of  the  publication  to  which  the 
Solicitor  objected  and  some  of  the  specific 
articles  questioned. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  questions  of  free 
press  principles  often  arise  over  the  activities 
of  publications  whose  policies  and  comments 
we  would  never  endorse  or  approve.  But  we 
are  concerned  over  the  action  of  the  P.  O. 
Department  in  employing  this  little-known 
and  less  frequently  used  World  War  II 
measure  to  suppress  any  issue  of  any  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  absence  of  a  well-founded  “clear 
and  present  danger.”  We  doubt  that  the  Su¬ 


preme  Court  would  uphold  the  ruling  on  that 
ground. 

We  fully  realize  that  the  Post  Office  must 
interpret  and  enforce  the  rules  laid  down  for 
it  by  Congress.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  war 
“emergency”  we  question  the  validity  of  such 
a  regulation  as  applied  to  the  press. 

Under  our  constitutional  free  press  guar¬ 
antee  this  country  has  proved  that  it  can 
survive,  and  become  stronger,  while  tolerating 
the  existence  of  all  manner  of  minority  opin¬ 
ion  spoken  or  printed.  We  have  proven  that 
we  are  big  and  strong  enough  to  shake  off  the 
irritating  and  distasteful  oppositions  to  our 
national  policy.  Although  there  have  been 
many  dents  made  in  our  free  press  guarantee, 
there  have  been  no  major  or  crippling  cracks 
in  the  structure. 

We  think  the  action  should  be  rescinded 
by  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  the  legal 
provision  was  unconstitutional. 

We  should  guard  against  such  authority 
b-'ing  given  to  the  Past  Office  in  the  future  to 
withhold  distribution  of  a  publication.  Wc 
rest  on  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  re¬ 
versing  the  Postmaster  General’s  action  in 
barring  Esquire  from  the  second  class  mails 
in  1946: 

“To  uphold  the  order  of  revocation  would 
therefore  grant  the  Postmaster  General  a 
power  of  censorship.  Such  a  power  is  so 
abhorrent  to  our  tradition  that  a  purpose  (of 
Congress)  to  grant  it  should  not  be  easily 
inferred.  ...  A  requirement  that  literature 
or  art  conform  to  some  form  prescribed  by 
an  official  smacks  of  an  ideology  foreign  to 
our  system.” 

HOLLYWOOD  WAKES  UP 

GOOD  NEWS  from  Hollywood!  Aline 

Mosby,  U.  P.  correspondent,  reports 
“Hollywood  has  made  peace  with  the  press. 
The  movies  at  last  have  produced  a  film  in 
which  the  newspapermen  look  and  act  like 
real  ones — because  most  of  them  are  real.” 
In  “Roman  Holiday”  the  two  top  stars  look 
and  act  like  newsmen,  according  to  Muss 
Mosby,  and  40  real-life  newsmen  were  hired 
for  an  authentic  movie  press  conference. 

Maybe  we  have  gotten  away  from  the 
movie  “newspaper”  characters  who  usually 
turn  up  drunk  at  the  wrong  time,  wear  press 
cards  in  their  hats,  solve  all  murder  cases  and 
shout  “stop  the  press.”  With  due  respect  to 
Hollywood's  latest  endeavor,  however,  we’ll 
wait  to  see  some  more  evidence. 

In  the  past,  according  to  Miss  Mosby: 
Patricia  Neal  portrayed  a  reporter  in  “Three 
Secrets”  who,  during  two  days  on  a  plane 
crash  story,  never  took  a  note  or  phoned  her 
office.  In  “Ace  in  the  Hole”  Kirk  Douglass 
wooed  the  publisher’s  wife,  showed  up  drunk 
at  work  and  brought  about  the  death  of  a 
man  in  a  cave. 

Dan  Duryea,  Dennis  O’Keefe  and  Howard 
Duff  have  played  reporters  involved  in  black¬ 
mail  and  murder.  The  crushing  blow  was  in 
“Valentino”  when  the  death  of  that  immortal 
profile  was  attributed  to  a  reporter  who 
punched  him  in  the  stomach. 

In  fact,  since  the  “Front  Page”  days  there 
has  been  little  factual  portrayal  by  Hollywood 
of  newsmen  at  work  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  “It  Happens  Every  Thursday,” 
about  a  weekly  publisher.  Maybe  the  mil- 
lenium  has  come. 
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PERSONAL  ; 

MENTION _ 

James  McCook  has  been  named  ^ 
associate  editor  of  the  Ottawa  ' 
(Ont.)  Journal,  and  a  member  of  * 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  board. 

He  remains  one  of  the  Journal’s 
three  Parliament  Hill  reporters  and  > 
is  retaining  his  membership  in  the  i 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery.  His  J 
particular  field  will  be  in  parlia-  i 
mentary  and  national  affairs. 

«  * 

Paul  W.  Jones,  a  former  news-  i 
paperman  who  has  been  Bowling 
Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity  publicity 
director  the  past 
12  years,  has 
been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  (Ohio) 

Daily  Sentinel- 
Tribune.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ivan  E. 

Lake,  who  is 
joining  the  staff 
of  the  San  Diego  , 

(Calif.)  Union. 

m  *  * 

Ed  Minteer,  longtime  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Albuquerque 

(N.  M.)  Journal,  has  been  named 
associate  editor.  Bob  Brown,  who 
has  operated  the  Journal’s  Santa 
Fe  bureau  for  the  past  year,  is  the 
new  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times,  has  been 
nominated  by  President  Eisen¬ 

hower  to  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  National  Security  Training 
Commission. 

*  *  * 

Charles  F.  McCahill,  general 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News,  and  Alton  F.  Baker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard,  have  been  presented 
the  Silver  Buffalo  award  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  boyhood’’  by 
the  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Gould,  editor  of  the  Dolores 
(Colo.)  Star,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  San  Juan  Basin 
Press  Association,  succeeding  Ross 
Beaber,  publisher  of  the  Silverton 
(Colo.)  Standard. 

On  The  Business  Side 

Vi  Duckett,  formerly  with  the 
Milwaukee  (Ore.)  Review  and  the 
advertising  department  of  Appli¬ 
ance  Wholesalers,  Portland,  has  re¬ 
placed  Onalee  Siegrist,  resigned, 
on  the  display  advertising  staff  of 
the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times. 

*  *  * 

S.  R.  Graham,  for  the  past  30 
years  credit  manager  for  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Trib- 
ttne,  has  retired  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  L.  F.  Sullivan,  who 


has  been  assistant  credit  manager 
since  1933. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Lewis,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Lincoln  University,  is 
now  serving  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Guide. 

*  *  * 

John  Egan,  former  co-owner  of 
radio  station  KWJJ,  Portland,  Ore., 
is  now  selling  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept, 
savings  bonds  advertising  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Evans  L.  Clements  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Tri-State  Defender 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  advertising 
solicitor. 

*  *  * 

James  H.  Righter,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Public  and 
Service  Division  of  Buffalo’s  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  campaign. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

Charles  Brock,  former  United 
Press  staffer  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Cedartown  (Ga.)  Standard. 

*  *  * 

C.  B.  Thornton,  Jr.,  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World-News,  has  announced  his 
independent  candidacy  for  the  po¬ 
sition  of  City  (Commissioner  of 
Revenue. 

*  *  * 

David  L.  McM  asters,  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Oakmont  (Pa.)  Ad¬ 
vance  -  Leader,  has  been  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  Medal  for 
wounds  received  in  action  in 

Korea  two  years  ago.  He  also 

holds  the  Commendation  Ribbon 
with  Metal  Pendant,  the  Army 
Unit  Commendation,  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  and  Korean  Unit  Citations  and 
the  United  Nations  and  Korean 
Campaign  Ribbons,  with  five  Battle 
Stars. 

*  *  « 

John  Zug,  a  reporter  for  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune,  has 
been  named  city  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register.  Allan  Hoschar, 
who  has  been  city  editor  for  seven 
years,  has  been  transferred  to  the 


special  assignments  staff  of  the 
Register. 

«  «  * 

Norman  J.  Rubin  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Ernestine  Cofield,  June  grad¬ 
uate  in  journalism  from  Lincoln 
University  and  former  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Defender, 
is  a  reporter  for  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Informer. 

*  *  * 

Lavonne  Reeves,  University  of 
Alabama  journalism  student,  has 
joined  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  reporting  staff  for  the  va¬ 
cation  months. 

*  «  * 

George  W.  Bragdon,  farm  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  been  awarded  the  Hon¬ 
orary  State  Farmer  Degree  for  en¬ 
couragement  of  youth  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  by  the  Connecticut  Associa¬ 
tion  of  FFA. 

*  «  * 

Mark  Miller,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald 
and  author  of  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  novel,  “White  CapUve  of 
the  Sioux,”  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal- 
Tribune  publications  as  a  Summer 
replacement. 

*  *  * 

Lois  Large,  honor  graduate 
in  the  journalism  department  at 
San  Diego  (College,  where  she  was 
campus  correspondent  for  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune, 
has  joined  the  Tribune  staff  as  a 
cub  reporter. 

*  *  * 

J.ACK  L.  SiMioN,  United  Press 
legislative  correspondent  at  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Mo.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Oklahoma  City  bureau  of 
United  Press. 

«  *  « 

Wallace  Myers,  for  the  past 
four  years  a  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News,  resigned  effec¬ 
tive  July  21. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  White,  formerly  city  hall 
and  courthouse  reporter  for  (he 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  and 
Journal-Tribune,  has  joined  the 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Yokum* 
announce  the 
birth  of  a 
baby 

on  Thursday, 

August  21th,  195S 
at  Dogpatch 

1  ’Ln  Abner  and  Daisy  Mae,  to  you 


You  Blill  have  time  to  get 
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births  of  the  century. 
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Aug.  24. 
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staff  of  the  Fort  IVayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette.  He  is  being  re¬ 
placed  temporarily  by  Mrs.  Louise 
Zerschling,  former  full  time  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Journal-Tribune, 
who  works  on  a  part-time  basis 
since  leaving  the  paper  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

Marr  McGaffin,  who  has  been 
.a  member  of  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  bureau  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune  for 
nearly  10  years,  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  to  the  editorial  page  staff 
Oif  these  papers  in  Des  Moines.  He 
formerly  was  Washington  corre- 
'spondent  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 

World-Herald. 

#  *  * 

Ed  Driggers,  farm  editor  of  the 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  was  awarded 
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the  honorary  Future  Farmer  de¬ 
gree  at  the  24th  annual  State  FFA 
convention  at  Alabama  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute. 

*  A  B 

Pat  Barham,  daughter  of  the 
late  Frank  Barham,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald 
and  Express,  and  former  society 
columnist  for  that  paper,  has 
joined  the  society  department  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

*  a  * 

Mrs.  Ruth  King,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News,  has  been  named 
by  the  Klamath  Basin  Potato  Fes¬ 
tival  Association  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  1953  show  to  be  held 
October  23-24. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Chads  O.  Skinner,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer,  has  resigned  to  enter 
public  relations  work  for  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corp.  in  New  York  City. 

A  *  iS 

Irvin  Farm.an  and  Frank 
Burkett,  former  staff  members  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  have  joined  the  staff  of 
Witherspoon  &  Ridings,  Inc.,  Texas 
public  relations  firm. 

*  ♦  * 

Leonard  Lindberg,  advertising 
staffer  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner,  has  joined  the  sales  staff 
of  the  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives. 

a  *  * 

Henry  Schapper,  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  and  more  re¬ 
cently  account  executive  for  Ira 
Mosher  Associates,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Publicity 
Club  of  New  York. 

«  A 

John  H.  Weissberger,  formerly 
with  the  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Evening 
Times  and  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  works  of  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  America. 

*  *  A 

Frank  K.  Kelley,  former  Nie- 
man  Fellow  and  staffer  for  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and  the 
Associated  Press,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute’s  Flow  of 
News  Project,  has  resigned  that 
position  to  become  a  special  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  American  Book 
Publishers  Council. 

♦  ♦  # 

Gerald  Bogan,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Assoeiation  and  for  the  past  two 
year.s  publicity  director  for  the 
Iowa  Republican  Party,  has  been 
named  executive  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  Good  Roads  Association.  He 
formerly  was  U.  P.  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Des  Moines. 

*  *  * 

John  Dunlap  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  telegraph 

desk,  former  publisher  of  the 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


T  just  want  a  closeup  of  your  face  if  you  ever  hit  the  ball!” 


Fulbright 


INS  Names  New 
Night  News  Editor 

.Appointment  of  Freeman  Ful- 
bright  as  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  night  news  editor  in  New  York 

was  announced  _ 

this  week  by 
Barry  Faris,  INS 
editor-in<hief. 

Mr.  Fulbright, 
a  member  of  the 
INS  St  a  f  f  for 
eight  years,  has 
seen  service  in 
four  INS  bureaus 
—  NewYork, 

Chicago,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fulbright,  who  was  with  the 
INS  Washington  staff  prior  to  his 
transfer  to  the  New  York  bureau 
last  December,  covered  a  variety 
of  assignments,  including  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  mobilization  agencies. 

Before  joining  INS  in  1945,  Mr. 
Fulbright  handled  general  news  as¬ 
signments  for  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post  and  for  two  years  he 
was  a  sports  writer  for  the  Dur¬ 
ham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Herald. 

B 

Associate  Editor 

Ottawa — James  McCook,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Scotland  who  came  to  Can¬ 
ada  in  his  early  youth,  has  been 
appointed  associate  editor  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal.  He  becomes  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board, 
but  his  particular  field  will  be 
parliamentary  and  national  affairs. 
■ 

Chapman  in  Korea 

William  F.  Chapman,  manager 
of  United  Press’  Seattle  bureau 
.since  December  1951,  reported 
July  20  to  U.P.’s  Asia  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Tokyo  for  his  second  toW 
of  duty  as  a  correspondent  in 
Korea.  He  was  succeeded  as  Seattle 
bureau  manager  by  Martin  A. 
Heerwald. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  1,  1953 


Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Globe  and 
former  U.  P.  executive,  has  been 
named  administrative  assistant  to 
the  director  of  Santa  Ana  College. 

#  *  « 

J.  Howard  Garnish,  a  former 
copy  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N,  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  was  nominated 
by  President  Eisenhower  July 
22  to  a  consular  position  repre- 
-senting  the  U,  S.  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

«  «  « 

Jack  Tucker,  former  editorial 
writer  for  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register-Tribune,  has  joined  the 
Tollc  Advertising  Agency,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

William  Cleghorn  has  resigned 
from  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  copy  rim  to  join  Brown 
and  Bigelow  is  representative  in 
Southeast  Alabama.  He  will  have 
his  headquarters  in  Montgomery. 

«  *  * 

Gordon  M.  Qu.arnstrom,  city 
editor  of  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News  from  1940  to  1950, 
has  been  named  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  service,  bureau  of 
the  American  Wood-Preservers 
Association  at  Chicago,  Ill. 

u  *  tf 

William  Keisler,  formerly  a 
copywriter  in  the  sales  promotion 
departments  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Esquire,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  Fairfax,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency. 

n  n  * 

Hal  Eidlin,  former  assistant 
bureau  chief  and  UN  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Transradio  Press  in  New 
York,  has  been  named  assistant 
publications  director  for  B’nai 
B’rith  Youth  Organization,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  He  has  also  worked 
for  the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency 
in  New  York  and  as  a  member  of 
the  radio  newswriting  staff  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 
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YOU'VE  GOT  TO 
PRODUCE 
TO  BE  A 
WINNER 


Every  time  you  look  through  a  window,  walk  on  cement, 
smoke  a  cigar,  cross  a  steel  bridge,  burn  a  lump  of  coal, 
the  odds  are  that  it  is  a  Pennsylvania  product.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on,  for  the  Keystone  State  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  in  the  nation. 

Therein  lies  the  strength  of  the  great  Pennsylvania 
market — its  healthy  diversification.  And,  aside  from 
its  being  one  of  your  most  stable  market  places,  it  is 
also  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  market  in  the  world. 
Pennsylvania’s  production  worth  reaches  more  than 
nine  billion  dollars  annually.  Income  has  hit  a  peak 


never  before  attained. 

There’s  your  market.  How  do  you  sell  it?  You  cover 
it  like  a  tent  with  the  strongest  medium  at  your  dis¬ 
posal — Pennsylvania’s  great  hometown  newspapers,  the 
hardest-hitting  salesmen  that  ever  sold  your  product. 
And  they  do  more  than  put  their  foot  in  the  door — 
they’re  daily  guests  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  every 
buying  day. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  know  them  is  to  use  them.  And 
when  you  know  them,  you’ll  never  leave  them. 


has  more  daily  neivspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 

newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  netvspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 


beaver  falls  news-tribune  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (E)  • 
COATESVILLE  record  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  |E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M) 
•  INDIANA  GAZEHE  |E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
item  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  |E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT 
GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Exciting  Assignment? 
Well,  I’ll  Tell  You 


By  James  L  Collings 

Every  cameraman  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  some  time  can  recall  one 
job  that  was  a  pulse-quickener,  an 
action  stand-out.  This  is  how  fo\ir 
New  York  photographers  remem¬ 
ber  theirs;  this  is  how  they  an¬ 
swered  the  question;  “What  was 
your  most  exciting  assignment?” 

Harry  Leder 

(Appointed  this  week  as  photo 
assignment  editor  of  United  Press 
Newspictures;  see  story.) 

Bikini.  I’m  referring  to  the  air- 
burst  version  of  the  A-bomb,  held 
there  June  30,  1946.  1  think  it  was 
my  most  exciting  job  because  there 
was  the  unknown  quantity  about 
it.  You  just  didn’t  know  what  was 
going  to  happen.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  were  expressions  of 
fear  by  the  pilot  of  our  B-29  that 
the  explosion  might  upset  our 
plane.  We  were  prepared  for  that 
eventuality  to  a  certain  extent. 
Each  of  us  had  a  parachute,  a  life 
raft  (one-man  variety)  and  a  Iffe 
preserver  attached  to  our  person. 
Well,  we  were  so  busy  working 
that  when  the  shock  wave  did  hit 
us  we  didn’t  realize  it.  1  shot  black 
and  white,  and  color.  It  turned 
out  that  I  got  the  best  pictures 
with  a  sequence.  1  was  able  to 
catch  the  fireball. 

John  Hemmer 

King  Features-New  York  Sun¬ 
day  Mirror  Magazine. 

1  COVERED  a  lynching  in  east¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  in  1947.  1  was 
working  for  the  Virginian  Pilot, 
in  Norfolk,  at  the  time,  and  we 
got  a  call  that  a  colored  man,  ac¬ 
cused  of  molesting  a  white  girl, 
had  been  taken  out  of  jail  by 
force.  The  word  was  that  he  was 
hanging  in  the  woods  somewhere. 
A  reporter  and  I  went  down  to  the 
whistle  stop  and  tried  to  find  out 
where  the  man  had  been  taken 
and  whether  or  not  he  was  ac¬ 
tually  dead.  We  spent  a  day  and  a 
night  searching.  The  townspeople 
and  the  police  wouldn’t  tell  us  a 
thing,  even  though  the  reporter 
knew  some  of  the  people  there. 
We  took  a  room,  and,  after  check¬ 
ing  our  office  for  an  OK  to  stay 
on,  got  in  touch  with  a  state 
trooper  who  said  the  fellow  had 
been  found.  We  learned  later  that 
the  Negro  had  escaped  from  the 
mob  and  turned  himself  into  the 
police  for  protection.  1  didn’t  get 
a  picture  of  him  because  the  po¬ 
lice  whisked  him  off  to  another 
town,  but  I  did  get  shots  of  the 
jailer  who  had  been  held  at  bay, 
the  town  and  some  of  its  folks, 
and  the  car  the  man  got  away 
from.  The  car  had  a  bullet  hole  In 
it.  Oh  yes,  and  one  of  the  girl 
who  had  made  the  complaint.  Tm 


quite  sure  there  was  no  basis  in 
fact  for  her  charge. 

Carl  Gossett 
New  York  Times 

That  would  be  Palestine,  I 
guess,  in  1948,  when  the  Arabs 
and  Jews  were  at  war.  It  was 
exciting  because  I  could  work  on 
all  three  sides — the  English  were 
in  on  this,  of  course.  In  other 
words,  I  could  cross  boundaries  to 
get  the  pictures  I  wanted.  I’d 
hide  my  credentials  in  a  holder, 
and  when  in  Arab  territory  I 
would  hide  my  Jewish  paper,  or 
vice-versa.  Once,  driving  out  of 
Haifa,  we  stopped  during  a  battle. 
The  delay  was  caused  by  a  British 
truck  being  misplaced.  As  we 
started  off,  an  Arab  sprayed  our 
car  with  a  machinegun,  wounding 
another  photographer  with  us.  An¬ 
other  time,  after  a  wild  ride  with 
a  wire  service  cameraman,  we  end¬ 
ed  up  at  a  roadblock  and  were 
told  we  were  sitting  smack  on  a 
land  mine.  It  was  a  small  story, 
relatively  speaking,  but  there  were 
plenty  of  good  picture  opportun¬ 
ities. 

Artie  Aidala 
Inquiring  Photographer 
(“You  Said  It!’’) 

New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

This  happened  a  few  years  back. 
A  girl’s  body  had  been  found  in 
a  gutter  up  in  Harlem.  When  the 
funeral  was  held  on  the  Lower 
East  Side,  a  guy  came  up  to  the 
photographers,  in  the  presence  of 
a  cop,  and  said  there  would  be  no 
pictures  made  of  the  family  as 
they  came  out  of  the  church,  cops 
or  no  cops.  Just  as  he  finished 
saying  it,  out  came  the  family, 
and  I  let  go  a  flash.  A  photog¬ 
rapher  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
did  likewise.  The  guy  let  go  a 
punch  and  the  Eagle  man  was  cut 
over  the  eye  by  his  reflector. 
Meantime,  the  family  was  getting 
into  a  car.  I  ran  in  for  a  close- 
up,  and,  as  I  made  the  shot,  I  got 
a  punch  in  the  neck.  I  turned 
around  to  face  a  tough-looking 
character.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  smash  him  in  the  face  with  my 
camera,  but  I  thought  better  of  it 
and  went  around  the  side  of  the 
car  and  put  the  camera  on  the 
ground.  Then  I  went  after  the 
guy  and  punched  him  half-way 
down  the  block.  He  finally  backed 
down  and  ran  off.  One  of  the 
fellows  got  a  shot  of  me  landing 
a  blow  which  knocked  the  guy’s 
cap  off.  (The  character  picked 
on  the  wrong  photographer.  Artie 
used  to  fight  professionally.) 


Leder  Named 
Assignment  Editor 

Harry  Leder  was  promoted  this 
week  from  staff  photographer  to 
photo  assignment  editor  of  United 
Press  Newspic¬ 
tures,  succeeding 
Whitney  C . 

Raines,  who  diei 
July  4.  Mr.  Led¬ 
er,  who  will  be 
37  on  Aug.  1, 
has  been  with 
UPN  and  its 
p  re  d  eces  sor. 

Acme,  12  years. 

He  began  in  the 
business  in  1934  ' 

with  the  Associ- 
ated  Press  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  After 
four  years  with  the  AP  as  both 
darkroom  boy  and  staffer,  he 
joined  Newsweek  for  a  year,  then 
freelanced  in  New  York  before 
going  to  Acme  in  1941.  Mr.  Leder 
has  covered  many  important  stories 
for  UPN — besides  Bikini,  the 
Texas  City  explosion,  the  ’48  and 
’52  conventions  and  several  World 
Series — and  he  has  handled  pio¬ 
neering  with  the  sequence  camera 
for  the  wire  service.  He  served  in 
the  Navy  for  three  years  as  a  com¬ 
bat  photographer. 

Editorial  Backs 
Courtoom  Bon 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald  has  given  an  editorial  pat  on 
the  back  to  a  ruling  that  will  bar 
its  staffers  from  picture-taking  in 
municipal  court’s  new  traffic  court. 

The  rule — ostensibly  to  maintain 
dignity  —  states  that  the  traffic 
judge  shall  strictly  enforce  the 
present  court  order  barring  pic¬ 
tures.  Banned,  too,  are  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  telecasting  during  trials. 

The  editorial,  called  “A  Darn 
Good  Rule,”  said: 

“Naturally,  our  city  editor  and 
photographers  like  to  get  good  ac¬ 
tion  pictures.  Sometimes  court¬ 
room  pictures  are  dandies.  But 
we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
presence  of  photographers  in  a 
courtroom  may  be  a  distraction, 
and  may  cause  judges  and  other 
attendants  to  be  more  interested 
in  the  picture  than  in  listening  to 
the  evidence.” 

The  Omaha  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Newsmen’s  Association  pro¬ 
tested  the  rule.  President  Ray 
Clark  asked  if  the  rule  could  be 
altered  so  the  presiding  judge 
could  decide  whether  cameras 
disturb  the  dignity  of  the  court. 

(Our  own  editorial:  The  W-H 
and  the  judge  are  going  to  hear 
from  the  NPPA  about  this,  wait 
and  see.) 

■ 

Injured  in  Crash 

Ottawa — Don  Brittain,  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  Ottawa  (OnL) 
Journal,  received  cuts  and  bruises 
in  an  automobile  accident  at  Scar- 
aiboro,  Ont.,  in  which  his  24-year- 
old  wife  was  fatally  injured.  Mr. 
Brittain  is  secretary  of  the  Ottawa 
Press  Club. 


Hickory  (N-C.) 
Record  Helps 
Fight  Polio 

Hickory,  N.  C. — Polio  epidem¬ 
ics  in  Catawba  and  nearby  Cald¬ 
well  County,  and  the  resulting 
gamma  gobulin  mass  inoculations 
in  the  two  counties,  afforded  the 
Hickory  Daily  Record  and  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Floyd  A.  Powell 
portunity  to  perform  a  masterful 
community  service. 

Complete  coverage  of  the  epi¬ 
demic  and  inoculation  project  in 
Caldwell  County  was  given  by  the 
Record  before  the  situation  be¬ 
came  critical  in  Catawba  County. 
The  Record  has  considerable  cir¬ 
culation  in  Caldwell,  as  the  county 
adjoins  Catawba,  home  county  of 
the  Record. 

It  was  when  the  epidevnic  struck 
with  full  force  in  Catawba  County 
that  the  Record  started  preparing 
the  readers  for  a  mass  inoculation. 

The  Record  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  North  Carolina  to  carry 
a  full  report  on  “Questions  and 
Answers — ^What  is  Gamma  Globu¬ 
lin?”  This  required  two  full  col¬ 
umns  in  one  edition,  starting  in 
blackface  on  the  front  page. 

The  banner  day  for  coverage 
was  July  15,  when  the  gamma 
globulin  mass  inoculation  started 
in  Catawba  County.  That  edition 
carried  six  stories  on  polio  and 
the  inoculation  project  on  the  front 
page,  plus  eight  pictures  of  inocu¬ 
lation  scenes  at  centers  in  Hickory, 
Newton,  and  Conover.  In  addition 
there  were  14  pictures  elsewhere  in 
the  edition,  plus  inside  stories. 
Around  14,000  children  under  10 
years  of  age  were  given  gamma 
globulin  inoculations  in  Catauba 
County. 

More  pictures  and  more  stories 
followed  on  the  second  day  of  the 
big  project  in  Catawba  County, 
and  the  Record  continues  to  give 
daily  reports  of  polio  cases. 

Pictures  used  by  the  Record 
were  taken  by  a  staff  photographer. 
Wake  Bridges,  who  also  doubled 
to  write  news  stories  and  features 
on  the  polio  epidemics  in  the  two 
counties. 

Helen  Ross,  a  staff  reporter, 
whose  two  daughters  were  stricken 
by  polio  in  1944  and  recovered, 
wrote  the  majority  of  the  stories 
on  the  epidemic  and  mass  inocula¬ 
tion. 

It  was  up  to  Managing  Editor 
Powell  to  make  all  decisions  con¬ 
cerning  blanket  coverage  of  the 
polio  situation,  inasmuch  as  the 
Record’s  editor-publisher,  L.  C. 
Gifford,  was  in  Europe  when  the 
present  epidemic  broke  out. 

Mr.  Powell,  in  an  editorial,  told 
his  readers  the  Record  felt  it 
should  keep  them  posted  on  the 
facts  at  all  time,  regardless  of  the 
effect  an  epidemic  scare  might 
have  on  business  in  the  area.  He 
received  full  cooperation  of  the 
District  Health  Eiepartment  from 
day  to  day. 
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Both  are  big  stories  to  your  readers 


Some  events  command  your  front  page  by 
their  magnitude.  Others  command  it  by 
the  personal  meaning  they  hold  for  your 
readers,  by  the  added  interest  of  familiar 
place  or  face. 

Whether  disaster  strikes  near  or  far,  pic¬ 
tures  make  your  readers  spectators  at  the 


scene.  Every  survey  shows  that  pictures 
make  news  stories  better  read. 

That’s  why  circulation  grows  as  picture 
coverage  grows.  And  picture  coverage  is 
made  easier,  more  successful  when  you  use 
Kodak  materials  for  photography  and 
halftone  reproduction. 


P/Ctu/'iSS seff p3pe/s...^oi/fs/ 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Literate  Scholar  Tells 
Of  Civil  War  Reporting 


companies,  and  in  which  brand  best  talks  I  ever  heard  on  news- 
new  colonels  of  90-day  regiments  paper  reporting  were  sympathetic 
spent  weeks  in  their  tents  learning  but  incisive  scalpeling  of  reporters’ 
close-order  drill  from  their  first  failures.  One  was  by  Ben  Reese, 


look  at  a  military  manual. 


then  city  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 


Prof.  Weisberger’s  accurate  and  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  The  other 
revealing  study  throws  a  harsh  was  by  Charlie  Hamilton,  manag- 
white  light  on  the  bloodiest  of  ing  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
days  before  American  journalism  News  Leader. 
had  become  the  clear,  objective  Despite  minor  flaws,  which  a 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUord  had  become  the  clear,  objective  Despite  minor  naws,  which  a 

^  ‘  .  ,  ,  ,  _  ,  .  .  „  .  -.MV  well-informed  profession  of  today  postmortem  can  uncover  in  any 

Graduate  School  of  lournahsm,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  ^  j^e  masterpiece,  “Effective  Public  Re- 

tiny  sent  to  cover  the  impending  contrast  between  war  reporting  of  lations  clearly,  specifically,  and 
war’ in  the  United  States.  His  dis-  the  ’60s  and  the  better  informed,  flowingly  written,  makes  so  thor- 
Brown  and  Company.  316pp.  $4.50.  *  patches  suggested  a  feeling  on  his  more  cooperative  reporting  of  ough  and  authentic  a  summing  up 

part  that  the  war  was  a  long-await-  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  Korea.  and  contribution  to  its  book- 
Gbneral  Eee  told  Jeff  Davis  comeuppance  for  the  aggres-  crowded  field  that  it  is  likely  to 

that  he  “habitually  sifted  the  Yan-  ^ive  republic.  His  private  com-  Parker  Pen  PR  Aids  negotiate  the  current  traffic  quick- 

kee  press  for  valuable  military  in-  ments  lit  stingingly  on  politicians  Teacher  in  Book  remain  a  principal  PR 

formation.  And  Confederate  Gen-  and  nromoters  he  met  dailv  in  the  vehicle  when  the  congestion  ha.s 


Brown  and  Company.  316pp.  ^.50.  patches  suggested  a  feeling  on  his  more  cooperative  reporting  oi  ougn  an 

part  that  the  war  was  a  long-await-  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  Korea.  and  cc 

General  Lee  told  Jeff  Davis  comeuppance  for  the  aggres-  crowded 

that  he  “habitually  sifted  the  Yan-  sive  republic.  His  private  com-  Parker  Pen  PR  Aids  negotiat 

kee  press  for  valuable  military  in-  ments  lit  stingingly  on  politicians  Teacher  in  Book 

formation.’’  And  Confederate  Gen-  and  promoters  he  met  daily  in  the  vehicle 

eral  Braxton  Bragg,  shortly  before  crowded,  hot,  and  uncultivated  El^ECTlVE  TOBLIC  RELATKWS;  cleared. 


the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  read  a  capital  city.  .  .  .' 


clipping  from  the  New 


He  tells  of  90-day  units  officered 


Pathways  to  Public  Favor.  By  Scott 
M.  Cutlip  and  Allen  H.  Center,  New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  502  pp. 
$7.35. 


Query  and  Reply 

From  a  Southern  metropolitan 
daily  comes  this:  “I’ve  just  been 


Times  outlining  a  ^heme  for  by  political  appointees  “apt  to  re-  _  daily  comes  this:  “I’ve  just  been 

“bluffing  part  of  Bragg’s  army  out  member  the  perquisites  due  to  though  —  oerhaos  nartlv  made  makeup  editor.  Please  list 

of  position  Bragg,  informed,  re-  emissaries  of  the  press.’’  Many  —  “Effective  Public  Rela-  the  title  and  publisher  of  a  book 

mained  unb  uffed.  .  of  those  emissaries  themselves  had  jj  «  jq  bumper-  on  typography  suitable  for  help- 

,!  r  t-'?  "r  A™"!  in,  ™  ori.n.  n,y,e,f.- . 


meticulously  researched  historian’s  the  enemy  could  piece  together  its"  field  this  thick  me-  Three  to  choose  from— and 

beJ^'flens  how  Northt^  c^^r^r^  .  dispatches  pre-  tjcuiously.  sometimes  ploddingly,  most  newspaper  libraries  have 

berg.r  tells  how  Northern  corre-  sumably  confidential  battle  plans,  reasoned  book  comnletelv  iustifed  them— would  be:  Allen’s  “News- 
sponJents  covered  the  Civil  War  An  item  politically  confided  to  a  jt,.  j^^or  and  paper.^  It  gkis  valid  paper  Designing,”  Harper  Brothers, 

wrrespondent  at  breakfa.st  could  diJussion  of  New  York;  Sutton’s  “Design  and 

ers  He  ^  Circulating  in  Richmond  a  few  both  the  why  and  the  how  of  PR.  Makeup  of  the  Newspaper,”  Pren- 

ers.  He  describes  how  James  Gor-  days  later  as  a  front-page  clipping  j^e  work  of  the  two  competent  tice-Hall,  New  York,  and  Taylor 
don  Bennett  and  Horace  Greeley  from  a  New  York  newspaper.  Ix^rTenced  authors  ScotrcS  and  Scher,  “Copyreading  and 

covered  and  influenced  the  war,  “That,”  writes  Prof.  Weisberger,  j University  of  Wisconsin  and  News  Editing,”  Prentice-Hall,  New 
how  certain  newspapers  as  “Re-  .-o...,.  ..f  or  me  umvcrsiiy  oi  wi^onsm,  anu 


how  certain  newspapers  as 


_was  the  understandable  cause  of  Center  of  the  Parker  Pen  York. 


publican  torchbearers”  covered  it,  the  War  Department’s  anxiety  i-enier  or  i  e  c 

and  the  nartiViilar  trials  nf  the  tu  L»eparimeni  s  anxieiy.  Company,  makes  a  teachable,  prac- 

Democratirpress  There  was  no  real  bar  to  the  pas-  textbook-for  either  student  Duplessis  Opens 

uemocratic  press.  sage  of  information  between  lines.”  _-a„,:t;nner  « »  «  .  i  is 

“Reporters  for  the  Union”  is  a  in  the  southern  counties  of  Illi-  ®  fuf  T®  avoids  oat  an-  McComUck  Dam 

frank  but  sympathetic  analysis  of  pois,  where  secession  ran  hot  and  ^-^s  it  examines  varimis  defini  Quebec — Additional  power  for 

how  our  press  and  our  govern-  strong,  friends  of  the  South  'omnarS  the  Quebec  North  Shore  Paper 

ment  learned  the  hard  way  about  dropped  tightly  corked  bottles  busine.ss  finds  eood  and  some  Company’s  mills  at  Bale  Comeau, 

Its  first  major  war  correspondence  containing  copies  of  Northern  weakness  in  manv  of  them  and  fi-  m  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  will 
some  90  years  ago.  Prof.  Weis-  newspapers  into  the  Mississippi.  n  comes  up  with  this  sueees-  <^me  from  the  newest  power  plant. 

These  drifted  downstream  to  Con-  ^on  jo  describe  the  nature  tnd  officially  opened  by  Premier  Mau- 


Democratic  press. 

“Reporters  for  the  Union”  is  a 


sage  of  information  between  lines.” 
In  the  southern  counties  of  Illi- 


or  practitioner. 

frank  but  sympathetic  analysis  of  nois,  where  secession  ran  hot  and  irexmnines^vTrious^  defini- 

how  our  press  and  our  govern-  strong  friends  of  the  South  ^  I  var  ous  aenni 

ment  learned  the  hard  way  about  drop^d  tightly  corked  bmSes  com^ratively  new 

its  firvt  m!.ir.r  iigiiuy  tui  Kcu  uuiiics  busiuess,  finds  good  and  some 

Its  first  major  war  correspondence  containing  copies  of  Northern  ^veakness  in  manv  of  them  and  fi- 
some  90  years  ago.  Prof.  Weis-  newspapers  into  the  Mississippi  many  of  them  and 

beroer's  Stvle  is  readahiv  flou,inc,  "ally  COmCS  Up  With  this  SUggeS- 


and  vivid.  He  writes: 


One  July  day  in  1861,  the  to  regulate  the  flow  of  military  in- 
American  correspondent  of  the  formation  to  the  public,  the 


federate  forces.  In  frantic  efforts  ^^le  of  public  relations  as  a  rice  Duplessis. 

to  regulate  the  now  of  military  in-  McCormick  Dam  honors  Col. 


Tifuc.s  of  London  sat  in  a  Wash-  Union's  military 


Public  Relations  is  the  com-  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
munication  and  interpretation  of  of  the  Chicago  Tnhime,  whose 


difrv"  wasTZeum*^^^^^  proached  the  privilege  of  the  press  ideas  and  information  to  the  pub-  subsidiary  is  the  Quebec  North 

r'  with  scissors  in  hand.  lies  of  an  institution:  the  commimi-  Shore  Paper  Company.  Quebec  s 


in  gall.  William  Howard  Russell, 
heavy,  mustached,  and  dignified. 


Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  mu- 


need.,. 

Editorial  Help? 


Mechanics? 


Advertising  Help? 

Qualified  Personnel  Rely  on 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Classi¬ 
fied  Section  to  Contact  You 
— Follow  the  Listings  in  the 
Situations  Wanted  Columns. 


wiin  scissors  in  nano.  institution;  the  commimi-  -shore  raper  company.  LAienec  s 

Censors  scissors  clipped  too  cation  and  interpretation  of  in-  Premier  pressed  a  specially  en- 

a  vpfenn  r^rwirtpr  nf  tEp  d-cply,  but  the  rulcs  had  to  ^  formation,  ideas,  and  opinions  graved  fleur  de  lis  button  to  offi- 

4n  w!r  md  X  Indiai  mn  ^'^itten  and  learned  while  the  fight-  dally  open  the  dam,  and  set  in 

-an  War  and  the  Indian  mu-  ,ng  went  on.  Indeed,  almost  every-  motion  two  generators  of  the  90,- 

lb  ing  else  concerning  modem  war-  harmonious  adjustment.  BOO  horsepower  project. 

■  fare  had  to  be  learned  in  the  60s  n-.  relations  snccialist.  Mr.  Duplessis  informed  Col. 


fare  had  to  be  learned  in  the  ’60s 


The  public  relations  specialist. 


by  an  army  in  which  few  regular  suggest  the  authors,  “is  a  specialisi  McCormick  that  Quebec’s  re- 
ofneers  had  commanded  more  than  ....  it  c  ^or*.toi 


I  I  -you  have  infernafional  business  (Cutlip  and  Mr.  Center,  the  prac- 
inferests  associated  with  publishing,  ticing  public  relations  director, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial  then  discuss  with  almost  academic 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch  thoroughness  the  why  of  PR  as  a 


in  communication  and  public  sources  wanted  U.  S.  capital, 
opinion;  he  is  neither  a  manager  have  the  resources, 

nor  a  whitewash  artist.”  Prof.  You  have  the  money.  Quebec 


has  the  best  government.  Let  us 
work  together.” 

According  to  Arthur  Schmon, 
head  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  sub¬ 


radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch  thoroughness  the  M-/iy  of  PR  as  a  tnc  unicago  irmune  suo- 

with  those  activities  in  Australia  and  clarifying  product  of  our  rather  ^diaries  in  Canada,  surplus  ^wer 

New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News,  suddenly  complex  society  and  the  project  would,  it  w^ 

the  national  monthly  business  news-  how  of  public  relatioas  as  a  fact-  hoM.  be  lused  for  a  new  paper- 

paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re-  finding,  planning,  and  communicat-  making  machine, 

lated  Interests  of  "Down  Under."  ing  process.  Then  comes  a  de-  •  "  /-ii  i. 

scription  of  how  the  tools  and  40  111  SerVlCG  ClUD 
techniques  of  PR  were  actually  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Four  mem- 
applied  in  10  different  fields.  bers  of  the  Green  Bay  Press-Ga- 


hoped,  be  lused  for  a  new  paper¬ 
making  machine. 


40  in  Service  Club 

Green  Bay,  Wis. — Four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Green  Bay  Press-Ga- 


nTwip'APER  NEWSSil 


1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia. 


As  usual  with  texts,  and  as  too  zette  staff  have  been  accepted  in¬ 
usual  with  actual  teaching,  the  case  to  the  25-year  club.  They  are: 
studies  in  this  volume  are  all  John  Detry,  business  department; 
success  stories.  There  is  enlighten-  Walter  Stimart,  Joseph  Schoch 
ment  in  citing  occasional  failure  and  Erwin  Peot,  mechanical  de- 


Annual  Si^scriptioo  to  U.  S.  $3.30.  — explaining  where  and  partment.  They  bring  the  total 

why  the  errors  occurred.  The  two  membership  to  40. 
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Phil  Jones,  41, 

Bill  Dunston's 
Successor 

Melbourne  —  Recent  appoint¬ 
ments,  following  the  retirement  of 
William  Dunstan,  bring  to  the  role 
of  general  manager  of  the  Herald 
and  Weekly  Times,  Ltd.,  a  41- 
year-old  ex-artillery  sergeant  with 
a  flair  for  mechanics  and  a  law¬ 
yer’s  complete  understanding  of 
accounting. 

Philip  F.  Jones  is  his  name.  He  | 
has  been  an  advisor  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  intricate  land  sales  | 


„  lines 

first  5  MONTHS 


Jones 


Dunstan 


and  dollar  crisis  problems;  he  has 
become  an  authority  on  public  | 
hydro-ekctric  development.  In  ^ 

1951  he  became  secretary  of  the  I 
publishing  company,  then  headed ' 
by  the  late  Sir  Keith  Murdoch. 

Retains  Interest  | 

In  the  job  of  general  manager  | 

Mr.  Jones  follows  one  of  Sir 
Keith’s  closest  associates.  Bill  j 
Dunstan,  who  has  retired  from  ac- 1 
tive  direction  of  the  business  but  | 
retains  an  interest  as  a  director.! 

Bill  and  Sir  Keith  worked  together 
for  31  years  in  building  up  the 
Herald  properties — ever  since  Bill, 
who  had  won  a  Victoria  Cross  on 
Gallipoli,  became  chief  account¬ 
ant.  I 

One  year  after  Mr.  Dunstan ; 
came  to  the  Herald  at  the  age  of  | 

26,  the  Morning  Sun  was  started  | 
as  a  competitor  of  the  Herald. 

The  next  year  the  Evening  Sun.  | 

But  by  1925  the  Herald  took  over  | 
both  and  turned  them  into  the  I 
Sim  News-Pictorial.  \ 

Within  a  few  years  Sir  Keith’s ! 
organization  acquired  the  West] 

Australian,  the  Adelaide  Register] 
and  the  Advertiser.  In  the  1930s  j 
the  Brisbane  Courier  and  Mail  ' 
were  added. 

Bill  Dunstan  was  the  company’s ! 
newsprint  expert  and  during  gov-| 
ernment  rationing  he  was  joint 
chairman  of  the  newsprint  pool. 

His  other  activities  included  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors’  Association  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Australian  Newsprint  Mills. 

In  these  capacities  he  made  many 
visits  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  established  close  friendships 
with  many  publishers.  Sir  Keith, 
too,  was  a  well  known  figure  in 
American  journalistic  circles. 

Mr.  Dunstan’s  younger  son, 

Keith,  is  with  the  Herald  office  in 
London.  ' 
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HARTFORD  COURANT  GROV/S!  ^ 

Daily  Courant  circulation’^  is  up  6.8%.  Sunday  Courant 
circulation  is  up  5.1%.  By  far  the  biggest  percentage  gains 
of  any  morning,  evening  or  Sunday  papers  in  New  England. 

Sunday  Courant  gain  is  5936.  The  biggest  numerical  gain 
of  any  Sunday  paper  in  New  England. 

Daily  Courant  gain  is  4924.  More  than  double  the 
numerical  gain  of  any  morning  or  evening  paper  in  New 
England,  except  the  nationally  circulated  Christian  Science 

up  SUNDAY 

c936orS^ 


*Froin  Editor  flc  Publishc 
— ABC  crou  section  sur  I 
vey  period  ending  Marcl  j 
31,  1953 


i 


.^-^ylATION  UP  04?^ 

4924or^ 


PROOF:  That 

The  Courant,  with 
over  80,000  daily  and 
over  123,000  Sunday, 
is  the  place  to  invest 
your  advertising  dol* 
lars. 


Represented  nationally  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  and  Ruthman 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


H.  S.  Paper  Needs  Expert 
Supervision,  Says  Hyde 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


WiiAT  THE  high  school  newspa¬ 
per  needs  is  more  trained  faculty 
supervisors. 

At  the  great  majority  of  high 
schools  throughout  the  country, 
the  newspaper  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  English  teacher  with  a 
free  period,  or  social  science  or 
physical  education  teacher  who 
knows  next  to  nothing  about  prin¬ 
ciples  or  techniques  of  journalism. 

.\nd  consequently  an  important 
student  educational  project  is  mis¬ 
handled  and  misused. 

.\  good  school  paper  is  an  im¬ 
portant  student  and  faculty  morale 
"builder.  It  has  valuable  public 
relations  function.  It  goes  into 
the  students’  homes,  where  the 
parents  read  it. 

It  is  unsurpassed  as  a  means  for 
giving  purpose  and  direction  to 
English  writing  practice.  Kids  who 
will  shirk  the  writing  of  a  com¬ 
position  for  an  English  teacher 
will  willingly  pitch  into  the  job 
of  turning  out  a  news  story  for 
the  paper. 

Participation  as  a  staff  member 
gives  the  student  training  in  in¬ 
itiative,  in  meeting  and  talking  to 
people,  in  gathering  and  orgniz- 
iing  information.  It  gives  him  sta¬ 
tus  with  his  fellow  students,  and 
membership  in  a  prestige  group. 

That  is,  it  should  do  these 
things.  But  at  many,  perhaps  most 
U.  S.  high  schools,  the  student 
newspaper  is  a  kind  of  stepchild. 
The  football  team  gets  the  most 
careful  coaching.  There’s  a  trained 
debating  coach,  and  a  trained 
drama  coach,  and  a  trained  or¬ 
chestra  and  band  conductor. 

But  for  the  student  paper  .  .  . 
well,  Miss  Jones  of  the  English 
department  has  a  free  period  in 
the  afternoon.  So  she’s  assigned 
to  supervision  of  the  paper.  Or 
worse,  she’s  given  the  assignment 
in  addition  to  a  full  teaching  load. 
The  principal  fails  to  recognize 
the  educational  potential  of  the 
project. 

A  group  of  school  superintend¬ 
ents  and  high  school  principals 
who  met  for  their  annual  institute 
recently  on  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  campus  was  given  some 
pretty  blunt  talk  about  school 
newspapers  by  Grant  Hyde  of  the 
university’s  school  of  journalism, 
and  by  Robert  Tottingham  of 
Madison  Central  High  School. 

“The  high  school  newspaper  can 
be  the  medium  for  potent  public 
relations  or  for  very  bad  pub¬ 
licity,”  Prof.  Hyde  told  the  group. 
“If  properly  run,  it’s  the  best  me¬ 
dium  to  tell  parents,  alumni,  and 
voters  what  is  going  on  in  the 
school  and  what  the  school  needs. 
“But,”  Mr.  Hyde  pointed  out. 


“it  is  as  important  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  student  publications  be 
supervised  by  trained  personnel  as 
it  is  for  music,  drama,  and  ath¬ 
letics.” 

Both  speakers  agreed  school 
newspapers  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  paid  advertising  in  order  to 
be  self-sustaining.  “The  student 
newspaper  should  be  a  self- 
supporting,  printed  periodical  is¬ 
sued  at  regular  intervals,”  Mr. 
Hyde  said.  “The  high  school  edi¬ 
tor  is  growing  up  in  a  .society  in 
which  all  communications  media — 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision — are  self-supporting,  and 
advertising  is  their  chief  reliance 
for  support. 

“Press  freedom  is  based  on  self- 
support,  not  subsidy,”  he  pointed 
out. 

“Too  often  the  advisorship  for 
publication  work  falls  upon  un¬ 
qualified  and  unwilling  shoulders,” 
Mr.  Tottingham  told  the  group. 
“Administrators  certainly  would 
not  allow  this  to  happen  to  the 
other  important  activities  in  their 
programs.  It  is  time  the  same 
guarantees  and  safeguards  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  publications  program.” 


she  has  taught  at  Southwestern 
State  College,  Weatherford,  Okla¬ 
homa;  Winthrop  College,  Rock 
Hill,  South  Carolina  and  at  the 
Oklahoma  .\.&M.  College  since 
1946.  Miss  Shoemaker  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  figure  at  conventions  in 
various  aspects  of  journalism  and 
education  the  nation  over.  She 
beileves  in  the  practical  workshop 
approach  methods  in  teaching. 

Headlines,  deadlines,  by  -  lines 
and  classlines  are  the  common 
factor  of  the  Shoemaker  career. 
Hers  is  a  quarter  century  of  blend¬ 
ed  experience  and  application  sel¬ 
dom  equalled  by  a  woman  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  who  is  quite 
at  home  on  the  copy  desk,  in  the 
make-up  room  or  fighting  produc¬ 
tion  problems  of  the  publisher. 


Elsie  Shoemaker 


Elsie  Shoemaker  Sticks 
To  Her  Last  in  Teaching 


By  Richard  M.  Caldwell 


H.  S.  Kids  Not  Strong 
For  Freedom  of  Press 

There’s  no  great  conviction  for 
freedom  of  the  press  among  high 
.school  students,  according  to  find¬ 
ings  by  the  Purdue  University 
Opinion  Panel. 

This  organization,  which  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  poll  to  discover 
what  the  high  school  age  group 
thinks  of  freedom,  asked  the  kids 
whether  newspapers  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  print  the  news  freely 
except  military  secrets.  Only  45% 
thought  so. 

Some  of  the  Panel’s  other  find¬ 
ings  indicated  that  not  all  of  the 
kids,  by  any  means,  subscribe  to 
constitutional  concepts  of  human 
dignity  and  freedom.  Fifty-eight 
per  cent,  for  example,  agree  that 
police  are  justified  in  giving  a  man 
the  “third  degree”  to  make  him 
talk. 


Thirty-three  per  cent  said  that 
persons  who  refuse  to  testify 
against  themselves  should  either 
be  made  to  talk  or  be  severely 
punished.  Another  20%  were  un¬ 
certain. 


Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  teen¬ 
agers  would  prohibit  the  right  of 
people  to  assenrble  peaceably, 
26%  believed  that  police  shouIO 
be  allowed  to  search  a  person  or 
his  home  without  a  warrant. 

Fifteen  per  cent  would  deny  to 
a  criminal  the  right  to  have  a 
lawyer,  the  poll  found. 


Editor,  publisher  and  teacher  is 
a  trio  of  pursuits  that  few  college 
professors  lay  claim  to  as  a  col¬ 
lective  profession  but  for  Elsie 
Irene  Shoemaker,  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Oklahoma  ,A.&M. 
College,  it  is  an  old  story. 

Miss  Shoemaker,  with  a  .tring 
of  degrees  and  graduate  study  in 
major  journalism  academic  cent¬ 
ers,  looks  at  the  news  writing  field 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  student, 
teacher,  city  editor  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Her  conclusions  are  based 
on  25  years  of  experience. 

In  journalism  at  A.&M.  she 
teaches  feature  writing,  reporting, 
and  law  of  the  press.  Her  profes¬ 
sional  production  is  in  the  field  of 
the  weekly  newspaper.  She  has 
owned  two.  The  latest  one  she 
bought  over  a  year  ago,  20  miles 
from  her  classroom  and  in  an  ad¬ 
jacent  county.  To  this  she  com¬ 
mutes  daily  and  on  week-ends. 

Her  versatility  is  a  pretty  good 
example  of  the  fact  that  you  don’t 
have  to  have  a  single  track  mind 
to  be  a  professor.  “1  did  not  buy 
the  Morrison  Transcript  last  year 
just  to  get  inky  and  grimy.  I’ve 
got  ideas  on  what  a  small  weekly 
should  be,”  she  says.  Miss  Shoe¬ 
maker  handles  a  quoin  key  as 
adroitly  as  she  does  the  theme  of 
a  text  lecture. 

Campus  and  regional  luminary 
in  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  women’s  jour¬ 
nalism  fraternity.  Miss  Shoemaker 
tells  the  “weaker  vessels”  in  her 
classes  that  the  woman  of  today 
must  specialize  in  the  field  of  her 
journalism  interest,  arts,  fashions, 
home  and  home  economic  jour¬ 
nalism  for  instance,  if  she  wants 
to  get  ahead. 

The  journalism  profs  obliga¬ 
tion  is  to  make  the  student  con¬ 
scious  of  the  job  ahead  of  him, 
conscious  of  his  talents,  aware  of 
the  professional  obligations  and 
opportunities  before  him.  she  as¬ 
serts.  Ability,  intelligence,  energy 
and  ingenuity  are  the  reporter’s 
tools,  she  adds. 

Born  in  Kansas,  a  resident  of 
Oklahoma  for  almost  a  lifetime. 


Student  Paper  Prints 
Extra  on  Air  Deaths 

The  Oklahoma  Daily,  Univer- 
.sity  of  Oklahoma  student  newspa¬ 
per.  put  out  an  extra  edition  July 
18  to  record  the  sudden  death  of 
22  classmates. 

The  Daily  was  the  first  paper 
in  the  state  to  hit  the  streets  with 
coverage  plas  pictures  of  the  Na¬ 
val  ROTC  plane  crash  at  Milton, 
Fla.,  reports  Merril  Clute,  .senior 
journalism  student  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.  The  plane  carried  41  cadets, 
including  the  22  Oklahoma  univer¬ 
sity  students,  to  fiery  deaths. 

“The  crash  occurred  about  mid¬ 
night.  too  late  to  make  the  July  18 
morning  editions  of  Oklahoma 
papers,”  say.s  Mr.  Clute.  “Editor 
Fred  Cook  directed  a  student  .staff 
in  issuing  an  extra  of  the  Daily. 
The  .Associated  Press  wire,  usually 
off  on  Saturday,  was  turned  on, 
and  the  news  began  flowing  in.  A 
reporter  was  dispatched  to  turn 
up  pictures  of  the  22  dead. 

“Student  shopmen,  directed  by 
Superintendent  W.  C.  Vander- 
werth,  also  doubled  as  reporters,” 
says  Mr.  Clute.  “As  the  picture 
editor  who  operates  the  Fairchild 
Scan-a-Graver  was  out  of  town, 
the  editor  located  an  instruction 
pamphlet  and  tackled  the  job. 

“Getting  pictures  of  the  22  dead 
was  a  problem.  The  Navy  De¬ 
partment  and  public  relations  had 
released  pictures  to  the  Norman 
Transcript.  But  as  the  Transcript 
does  not  publish  on  Saturday  and 
planned  no  extra,  it  loaned  the 
pictures  to  the  Daily.  The  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  which  circulates 
in  Norman,  went  to  press  without 
any  pictures.” 

The  Oklahoma  Daily  extra,  with 
1 -column  cuts  of  the  dead,  was 
distributed  about  6  p.m.,  scooping 
all  competition  on  pictorial  cover¬ 
age,  according  to  Mr.  Clute.  The 
paper  was  distributed  by  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Laura  Sanders,  re¬ 
porters,  shop  crew  and  Daily  Edi¬ 
torial  Supervisor  Mrs.  Louis 
Moore,  assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Others  who  helped  produce  the 
extra  were  Frank  Thrower,  Jimmy 
Abe,  Pat  Sessions,  Ray  Buckley, 
Bob  Lee,  Dale  Colbert  and  Mr. 
Clute. 
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5  J-Students 
Get  Herrick 
Scholarships 

Columbia,  Mo. — Five  students 
will  attend  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
during  the  1953-54  school  year 
through  scholarships  established 
by  John  P.  Herrick,  a  former 
country  editor  of  Bolivar,  N.  Y., 
who  has  become  a  prominent  oil 
producer. 

According  to  Dean  Earl  F.  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
the  five  scholarships  were  all  es¬ 
tablished  within  two  years,  with 
the  fifth  being  named  for  the 
donor. 

Each  of  the  awards  carries  an 
annual  stipend  of  $500.  The  recipi¬ 
ents  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship,  need,  character,  arid 
interest  in  the  journalistic  field. 
A  qualified  student  may  receive 
the  award  for  the  second  year. 

Winners  of  the  scholarships  for 
the  1953-54  academic  year  were 
announced  recently  at  the  School 
of  Journalism’s  annual  Honors 
Convocation. 

The  first  student  to  receive  the 
John  P.  Herrick  Scholarship  is 
Forrest  Malcolm  Landon  of  Sid¬ 
ney,  N.  Y.  Students  from  New 
York  State  are  given  proiority  for 
this  particular  award.  This  scholar¬ 
ship  was  established  in  November, 
1952. 

The  Walter  Williams  Scholar¬ 
ship,  established  by  Herrick  in 
January,  1951,  as  a  memorial  to 
the  founder  of  the  Missouri 
School,  was  awarded  to  Robert  L. 
Vickery,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  Mo.,  for 
the  second  time.  Robert  L.  Vick¬ 
ery,  Sr.,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  1931,  is  co-owner  of  the 
Salem  News. 

Miss  Gracie  Jane  Taylor  of 
Maplewood,  Mo.,  received  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Scholarship, 
which  Mr.  Herrick  established  in 
August,  1952. 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  Schol¬ 
arship,  established  in  September, 
1952,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Vir¬ 
ginia  May  Votaw  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

The  Lafayette  Young  Scholar¬ 
ship,  which  was  established  in 
January,  1951,  as  a  memorial  to 
the  former  Iowa  journalist,  was 
awarded  to  Miss  ^tty  Joy  Mus- 
sell  of  Sycamore,  Ill.,  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time. 

Mr.  Herrick  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
at  Ceres,  N.  Y.,  in  1886,  when 
he  was  18  years  old.  During  the 
next  20  years  he  branched  into  oil 
industry  publications  and  was  a 
special  correspondent  for  several 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

His  successful  career  in  oil  pro¬ 
duction  began  more  than  40  years 
ago,  and  he  is  the  author  of  Em¬ 
pire  Oil,  a  history  of  the  industry 
in  New  York.  He  also  achieved 
prominence  in  banking,  real  es¬ 
tate,  and  insurance. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Mr.  Herrick  has  transferred  se-  '  * 
curities  to  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  to  provide  the  income  for 
the  five  $500  scholarships.  | 

■ 

Springfield  Weekly 
Bought  By  Neal  Moore 

Neal  W.  Moore,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  ' 
Daily  Capital,  has  bought  the 
Vnion  Labor  Record,  a  weekly 
labor  publication  in  Springfield.  , 
Mo.,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  ! 
Hart,  who  had  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  the  property  for  eight  years. 
Possession  was  given  July  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  made 
by  the  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspa¬ 
per  Service,  negotiators  of  the 
sale.  The  publication  was  found¬ 
ed  about  15  years  ago.  i 

*  •  * 

Warren  Hill,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Highland  (Wis.) 
Press,  and  Norman  Clapp,  of  the 
Grant  County  Independent,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Wis.,  have  purchased  the 
interest  of  Joseph  Rut  in  the  Mas-  i 
coda  (Wis.)  Progressive.  ' 

*  *  * 

W.  C.  Brill,  78,  sold  the  Elk 
Grove  (Calif.)  Citizen,  which  he 
published  since  1915,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Tweith,  publishers 
of  the  Galt  (Calif.)  Herald. 

♦  *  ♦  I 

The  Mungor-Ackerly  Company,  ' 

which  includes  the  Richfield  ' 
Springs  (N.  Y.)  Mercury,  its  com¬ 
plete  plant  and  building  have  been 
sold  to  Le  Roy  Palmer,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Schoharie  (N.  Y.)  Re-  | 
view.  The  new  owner  has  taken 
control.  Both  papers  are  weekly 
publications.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  the  former  owner 
and  publisher,  C.  E.  Ackerly.  This 
is  the  89th  year  of  continuous 
publication  of  the  Mercury.  For 
69  years  it  was  owned  and  pub 
fished  by  the  family  of  the  late  i 
Francis  E.  Mungor.  Mr.  Ackerly, 
a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Mungor,  came  ' 
into  partnership  in  1910.  When  j 
Mr.  Mungor  died  in  1926,  Mr.  j 
Ackerly  became  editor  and  pub-  | 
lisher.  He  will  remain  as  news 
editor  for  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

The  St.  Johnsville  (N.  Y.)  En¬ 
terprise  and  News,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  has  | 
been  sold  to  Roger  and  Phyllis 
Scofield.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scofield 
formerly  published  the  Downsvitfe  | 
(N.  Y.)  Progress.  The  sale  of  the 
Enterprise  was  announced  by  John 
R.  Rumery,  owner. 

■ 

1,600  Visit  Plant 

Geneva,  N.  Y. — Between  1  and 
10  p.m.  on  July  17,  approximate¬ 
ly  i,600  visitors  were  checked  in 
for  the  “open  house”  at  the  new 
plant  of  the  Geneva  Times.  Each 
received  a  24-page  booklet,  pic-  I 
torializing  the  people  and  the 
processes  in  getting  out  the  paper. 

A  24-page  tabloid  section  in  the 
July  15  issue  of  the  Times  gave  a  | 
detailed  description  of  the  plant  i 
and  record  of  community  service.  | 
It  contained  no  advertising. 
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We're  Helping  YOU 
Sell  MORE  Linage 


\ 


to 


Dickies. 


Retailers 


THIS  300-line  tie-in 

newspaper  mat  is  just 
being  released  to 
DICKIES  dealers  all 
over  the  country.  They 
will  use  it  to  tie  in  with 
the  DICKIES  national 
back-to-school  adver¬ 
tising  in  August  24 
LIFE  and  September 
COUNTRY  GEN¬ 
TLEMAN. 

Have  your  space 
representatives  see 
DICKIES  retailers  in 
their  territory  and  ask 
to  place  tie-in  mat  No. 
5330. 


dickies  retailers  WANT 

to  Advertise.  In  1952  more  retail 
stores  ran  more  newspaper  tie-in  linage 
for  DICKIES  than  for  any  other  brand  of 
work  clothes.  Take  advantage  of  this  de¬ 
sire  to  advertise. 


WRITE  FOR 


the  list  of  DICKIES  retailers  in  your  city.  j 
This  will  automatically  put  you  on  our 
mailing  list  to  receive  advance  proofs  so  .j 
that  you  can  time  your  tie-in  selling  ^ 
schedule.  ..3 


WILLIAMSON-DICKIE 
MANUFAQURING  COMPANY 

509  W.  Vickery  Blvd. 

Fort  Worth  1,  Texas 


New  York  •  Chicago  •  Fort  Worth 
Los  Angeles  •  Bainbridge,  Ga.  •  Somerville,  N.  J. 
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Mislabeled  Photograph 
Susceptible  of  Libel 


By  Albert  Woodruii  Gray 


Across  three  front  page  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  on  March  22,  1949,  were 
published  the  photographs  of  four 
schoolboys  under  the  banner 
head,  “Slain  School  Girl  Vanished 
with  Someone  in  Cadillac,”  and 
immediately  below  a  three  column 
head,  “Mysterious  Telephone  Call 
Bared  by  Uncle.” 

Below  these  pictures  in  small 
type  was,  “These  four  acquain¬ 
tances  of  murdered  Patricia  Bir¬ 
mingham  are  cooperating  with  po¬ 
lice  in  seeking  clues  that  may  lead 
to  the  girl’s  slayer,”  followed  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
boys. 

Five  or  six  lines  below  these 
pictures  in  type  five  to  six  times 
larger  than  that  in  the  line  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  photographs 
was  a  two  column  subhead, 
“Four  Youths  Held:  60  to  70 
Friends  Face  Grilling.” 

A  Jury  Question 

The  action  brought  by  these 
boys  for  libel  was  dismissed  by 
the  Federal  District  Court  and  on 
last  May  14  that  judgment  was  re¬ 
versed  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  with  the  statement, 

“True  it  is  that  after  a  trial  on 
the  merits  a  jury  may  find  the  is¬ 
sues  in  favor  of  the  newspaper, 
nevertheless  we  can  only  sustain 
the  judgment  of  the  trial  court 
providing  we  can  say  as  a  matter 
of  law  that  the  newspaper  article 
in  question  is  incapable  of  con¬ 
veying  the  meaning  that  the  four 
boys  were  the  boys  held  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  murder. 

“This  we  cannot  say.  It  is  clear 
that  the  articles  in  question  are 
susceptijjle  to  both  a  libelous  and 
a  non-libelous  meaning.  We  hold 
that  the  article  was  capable  of 
conveying  the  meaning  ascribed 
to  it  and  that  it  is  a  jury  question 
how  persons  to  whom  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  published,  understood  it.” 

The  decision  in  another  libel  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
American,  involving  facts  very 
similar  to  those  in  this  recent  case, 
was  adopted  by  the  federal  court 
as  an  authority. 

Under  the  head,  “Suicide  Girl 
Laid^  to  Rest.  Evelyn  Daly  Sui¬ 
cide,”  the  American  published  the 
picture  of  a  Rose  Wandt,  followed 
by  the  subhead,  “Evelyn  Daly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  her  life  after  25 
attempts,”  which  was  followed  by 
a  catalogue  of  the  frustrated  at¬ 
tempts. 

In  this  case,  the  Wisconsin  Su¬ 
preme  Court  said, 

“A  printed  statement  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  a  person  has  attempted 
suicide  25  times  certainly  has  a 


tendency  to  bring  that  person  into 
public  contempt  and  ridicule.  Had 
the  article  in  question  given  no 
name  but  simply  stated  that  the 
person  whose  picture  was  given 
had  done  these  things,  there  would 
be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any¬ 
one  that  it  would  have  been  libel¬ 
ous,  provided  that  the  picture  was 
accurate  enough  to  be  recognized 
as  the  plaintiffs  pclture. 

“The  insertion  of  the  picture 
under  the  headline  of  the  article 
is,  of  course,  in  effect,  a  statement 
that  it  is  a  picture  of  the  person 
referred  to  in  the  article.  Hence 
the  article  and  the  picture  taken 
together  constitute  a  libel  as  a 
matter  of  law  unless  the  fact  that 
the  article  states  that  the  suicide’s 
name  was  Evelyn  Daly  can  be  held 
to  be  an  antidote  to  the  otherwise 
libelous  effect. 

“There  may  well  be  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  persons  who  only 
know  the  plaintiff  by  sight  or  have 
merely  a  slight  acquaintance,  who 
would  recognize  the  picture  at 
once.  There  is  ample  room  for 
the  inference  that  she  may  well 
have  been  damaged  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  classes  of  people  last 
mentioned. 

‘The  fact  that  she  may  not  have 
been  damaged  in  the  estimation  of 
friends  who  knew  her  well,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  court,  resting  its  con¬ 
clusion  on  a  New  York  decision, 
“would  only  affect  the  extent  of 
the  injury  and  mitigate  the  dam¬ 
ages.” 

The  decision  by  the  New  York 
courts  to  which  reference  was 
made  here  was  rendered  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  New  York  (N.Y.) 
Sunday  Herald  for  the  publication 
of  an  article  on  Oct.  6,  1901,  with 
the  head,  “Musolino,  the  Famous 
Italian  Brigand,  Coming  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  not.  He  Says,  Until  His 
Revenge  is  Comolete,”  followed 
by  the  subhead,  “Character  sketch 
of  the  man  who  for  nearly  three 
years  has  occupied  nearly  20,000 
soldiers,  busy  seeking  him  dead  or 
alive.” 

The  story  added  that  the  only 
source  of  authentic  information 
concerning  this  bandit  was  from 
confidential  letters  to  relatives  and 
acquaintances  in  America  and  that 
“his  portrait  which  we  print  with 
this  article,”  was  from  a  recent 
photograph  and  the  only  one 
known  to  be  in  existence  in  this 
country,  followed  by  a  photo¬ 
graph,  not  of  the  bandit,  but  of  a 
Pietro  DeSandro,  a  U.  S.  resident. 

In  its  decision  of  the  action 
brought  by  DeSandro,  the  New 
York  court  said, 

“Although  the  name  beneath 
the  photograph  is  different  from 


DeSandro  and  there  is  a  statement 
that  the  bandit  is  still  in  Italy, 
while  DeSandro  lives  here,  we 
have  still  the  fact  that  the  likeness 
is  that  of  DeSandro  and  that  the 
photograph  is  referred  to  as  that 
of  the  person  of  whom  the  article 
is  written. 

“Stripped  of  extraneous  state¬ 
ments  and  considerations,  there¬ 
fore,  the  subject  may  be  narrowed 
down  to  the  question  whether  the 
person  responsible  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  photograph  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  article  which  is 
libelous,  and  which  refers  specific¬ 
ally  to  the  photograph  which  ac¬ 
companies  it,  can  escape  liability 
for  the  wrongful  act  by  placing 
underneath  the  picture  a  name 
different  from  that  of  the  person 
of  whom  the  picture  is  a  likeness, 
and  by  stating  in  the  article  some 
facts  which,  standing  alone,  would 
tend  to  negative  the  inference  that 
the  article  was  published  of  and 
concerning  the  plaintiff.  We  think 
it  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  law 
if  it  was  powerless  to  afford  some 
remedy  for  such  grievous  wrong.” 

$250,000  Ubel 
Suit  Dismissed 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. — A  Mid¬ 
dletown  physician’s  $250,000  libel 
suit  against  the  president  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  board  in  that  community  has 
been  dismissed  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  D.  Brennan. 

Dr.  Raphael  Spano  sued  Dr. 
Edward  Mitchell  of  the  Elizabeth 
Horton  Memorial  Hospital  as  a 
result  of  a  statement  issued  by  the 
hospital  board  following  a  grand 
jury  investigation  into  charges 
made  by  Dr.  Spano. 

The  statement  was  published  in 
the  Middletown  newspaper,  the 
Times  Herald,  but  the  paper  was 
not  made  a  defendant  in  the  suit. 

The  judge  noted  that  Dr.  Spano 
based  his  suit  on  the  part  of  the 
statement  which  said  that  “the 
action  of  the  grand  jury  in  exon¬ 
erating  the  board  of  directors  and 
its  staff  doctors  from  the  ridiculous 
and  unwarranted  charges  of  crimi¬ 
nal  abortion  by  Dr.  Spano  is  wel¬ 
come  news  but  not  surprising.” 

Justice  Brennan  said  the  state¬ 
ment  “is  not  reasonably  capable 
of  any  defamatory  meaning  and 
cannot  reasonably  be  understood 
in  any  defamatory  sense.” 

■ 

5  Newsmen  Are 
Freed  In  Ecuador 

The  publisher  and  four  staff 
members  of  La  Nacion  and  La 
Hora  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  have 
been  released  from  prison  by  a 
court  order  that  revokes  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  five  years’  imprisonment 
imposed  last  April.  The  govern¬ 
ment  announced  the  newspapers 
will  remain  closed. 

The  freed  men  are  Simon 
Canarte,  publisher;  David  Huerta, 
manager;  Frencisco  Huerta,  edi¬ 
torial  writer;  Justino  Cornejo  and 
Martin  Arellano  Lamota,  colum¬ 
nists. 


Court  Upholds 
Paper  In  Suit 
By  Ex-Editor 

Greenfield,  Mass. — The  Re¬ 
corder  Publishing  Corporation’s 
motion  to  dismiss  a  complaint 
against  it  and  two  officers  by  Ex- 
Editor  Paul  S.  Walcott,  now  of 
New  London,  Conn.,  was  allowed 
by  Judge  Charles  J.  Sweeney  of 
the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Boston. 

Effect  of  this  latest  action  by  the 
court  in  a  case  instituted  last  Jan¬ 
uary  is  the  rejection  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  lodged  by  Walcott  against 
the  corporation  and  two  of  its  of¬ 
ficers,  H.  I.  Jenks  of  Greenfield 
and  Howard  C.  Rice  of  Brattle- 
boro.  Walcott  may  apeal  the  case 
to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  with¬ 
in  30  days. 

Walcott’s  action  listed  five  com¬ 
plaints,  principal  among  which 
were  charges  that  Jenks  and  Rice 
had  failed  to  allow  a  redistribution 
of  stock  which  would  have  made  it 
available  to  minor  stockholders, 
that  Jenks  and  Rice  had  agreed  on 
a  voting  trust  which  he  asserted 
was  illegal  and  that  Jenks’  actions 
were  improper  and  his  pay  exor¬ 
bitant. 

The  first  two  counts  were  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  court  in  action  last 
April  and  the  plaintiff,  Walcott, 
was  allowed  to  file  an  amendment 
to  the  other  prayers  under  the 
original  complaint.  The  defendants 
in  turn  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss 
the  amended  complaint  and  it  was 
this  motion  which  was  allowed  by 
Judge  Sweeney  in  his  memoran¬ 
dum. 

■ 

'No  More  Hearings/ 
Letter  Writer  Asks 

A  concert  pianist  has  charged 
that  he  has  been  “put  on  trial  .  .  ■ 
for  having  written  a  criticism  to  a 
newspaper”  and  has  asked  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  to 
prohibit  further  hearings  on  it. 

Pianist  Robert  Payson  Hill  had 
written  a  letter,  published  by  the 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times,  stating 
that  the  behavior  of  Municipal 
Court  judges  before  whom  he  had 
served  as  a  juror  was  not  all  it 
might  have  been. 

Subpoenaed  to  a  public  hearing 
July  9  which  was  adjourned  to 
Sept.  16,  he  charged  in  a  petition 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court  last 
week  that  he  had  “been  put  on 
trial”  by  President  Justice  William 
Lyman  and  asked  the  high  court 
to  prohibit  Justice  Lyman  from 
holding  further  hearings  on  the 
letter.  The  petition  argued  that 
Mr.  Hill  “.  .  .  has  a  right  to 
voice  his  opinion  in  public 
forum  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Hill’s  attorney,  Emanuel 
Redfield,  has  asked  for  a  hearing 
in  Supreme  Court,  Special  Term, 
Part  1,  on  Aug.  4  for  a  court  or¬ 
der  prohibiting  more  hearings  on 
the  letter. 
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C.  B.  Johnson 
Estate  Report 
Is  Approved 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — ^The  Amer¬ 
ican  Trust  Co.  filed  with  J.  Lester 
Wolfe,  clerk  of  Mecklenburg 
County  Superior  Court  its  inter¬ 
mediate  final  account  as  executor 
of  the  estate  of  Curtis  B.  Johnson, 
publisher  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server. 

The  papers  included  a  detailed 
report  M  the  executor  and  a  pe¬ 
tition  for  approval  of  its  actions 
in  handling  the  estate.  This  ap¬ 
proval  was  granted  in  an  order 
signed  by  Mr.  Wolfe. 

The  bank  became  executor  of 
Mr.  Johnson’s  estate  on  May  23, 
1951.  B.  W.  Barnard,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  trust  officer,  explained 
that  the  American  Trust  Oo.  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  certain  assets  to 
take  care  of  any  unsettled  tax  li¬ 
abilities  or  other  claims  which 
might  be  presented  and  that  this 
is  the  reason  for  the  filing  of  an 
intermediate  final  account  instead 
of  a  final  account.  However,  the 
settlement  and  distribution  of  the 
estate  have  been  substantially  ef¬ 
fected,  he  said. 

Actions  Listed 

Among  the  actions  listed  by  the 
executor  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Wolfe  was  the  recent  distribution 
and  delivery  of  the  5,750  shares  of 
stock  in  the  Observer  Company 
owned  by  the  estate.  This  distri¬ 
bution  was  as  follows:  2,875 
shares  to  the  Union  National  Bank 
and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Johnson  as 
trustees  for  Mrs.  Johnson;  958  one- 
third  shares  to  the  Union  National 
Bank  and  Mrs.  Johnson  as  trus¬ 
tees  for  George  L.  Ijee;  958  one- 
third  shares  to  the  Union  National 
Bank  and  Mrs.  Johnson  as  trus¬ 
tees  for  Sam  M.  Lee,  Jr.;  and  958 
one-third  shares  to  the  Union  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  Mrs.  Johnson  as 
trustees  for  Harry  J.  Lee.  The 
Lees  are  nephews  of  Mr.  Johnson. 
The  shares  owned  by  them  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  amount  to  57V4  per 
cent  of  the  Observer  Company’s 
stock.  The  distribution  and  deliv¬ 
ery  were  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Johnson  and  the 
Lees,  the  bank  stated  in  its  petition 
and  report. 

Also  approved  was  a  special 
trust  agreement  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  the  Jjees  under  which 
the  American  Trust  Co.  holds 
properties  in  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
from  which  Mr.  Johnson’s  bequest 
of  $750  a  month  during  her  life¬ 
time  to  Mrs.  Ida  J.  Lee  of  Beverly 
Hills,  California,  his  sister,  will  be 
paid. 

The  sale  of  the  Charlotte  En¬ 
graving  Co.  to  Everett  C.  Bierman 
and  S.  Herbert  Hitch  also  was  ap¬ 
proved  along  with  payment  of 
commissions  to  the  American 
Trust  Co.  as  executor  and  to 
Helms  &  Mulliss,  attorneys  for  the 
executor. 
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C.  Robert  Bellatti,  66,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Stillwater  (Okla.) 
News-Press,  July  18. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Grace  Webb  St.  Cyr,  71, 
columnist  for  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post,  July  17. 

*  *  * 

George  Werkheiser,  88,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Anderson  (W.  Va.)  Adevrtiser 
and  the  Greenbrier  Independent 
at  Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  July  25. 

*  *  * 

George  Damon  Dutton,  75, 
former  treasurer  and  business 
manager  of  the  old  Boston 
(Mass.)  Advertiser  and  Evening 
Record,  July  26. 

*  *  * 

Warren  A.  Farrington,  86, 
former  publisher  of  the  Rosholt 
(S.  D.)  Review,  July.  22. 

*  *  * 

Milton  G.  Levine,  68,  nation¬ 
al  advertising  manager  of  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
July  28. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Stringer,  former  ed¬ 
itorial  staffer  on  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Journal  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  July  29. 

*  *  * 

Oscar  Bond,  57,  former  editor 
ol  the  Stone  County  Enterprise  at 
Wiggins,  Miss.,  July  19. 

*  *  * 

Leo  Newman,  28,  reporter  for 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
July  24. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Carr  Buddy,  46,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  old  New 
York  Sun  and  more  recently  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  news  films  for  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
July  29. 

*  *  * 

Charles  B.  H.  Vaill,  49,  cx- 
H art  ford  (Ckinn.)  Courant  real  es¬ 
tate  editor,  more  recently  in  radio 
sales  promotion  work,  July  22. 

*  *  4> 

Carleton  H.  Poole,  56,  of  the 
Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times  and  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Lockport 
(N.  Y.)  Union  Sun,  July  23. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Bradley  Child,  72,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Levy  County  (Ra.) 
loumal,  recently. 

•  *  * 

Morgan  Blake,  64,  retired 
sports  editor  of  thq  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  July  26. 

*  *  * 

Andy  Hamilton,  46,  well- 
known  Canadian  newspaperman, 
July  28.  He  was  editor  in  Cana¬ 
da  of  the  London  Weekly,  Canada 
Review,  and  had  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  editorial  writer  and  desk 
editor  on  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star,  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  Toron¬ 
to  Globe  and  Mail  and  Toronto 
7  elegram. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  A.  Murray,  45, 
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classified  advertising  manager  for 
the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item,  July  26. 

*  *  * 

Donald  W.  Smith,  50,  staff 
writer  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  Sunday  magazine  section, 
July  17. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Talley,  58,  a  reporter 
for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  since  1936,  July  12. 

■ 

Louis  LevancL 
Wichita  (Kan.) 
Publisher,  Dies 

Wichita,  Kan. — Louis  Levand, 
67,  who  rose  from  newsboy  to 

become  publisher  of  the  Wichita 

Beacon  and  a  friend  of  Presidents 
and  business  leaders,  died  unex¬ 
pectedly  July  24  of  complications 
following  an  operation. 

He  was  one  of  three  Cincinnati- 
born  brothers  associated  in  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Beacon  since  July 
4,  1928. 

Death  ended  a  colorful  career 
that  formed  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  earlier  days  of  Denver 
newspaperdom,  and  included  a 
venture  even  into  circus  promo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Levand  was  Kansas’  first 
chairman  of  the  March  of  Dimes 
in  1940-41,  organizing  the  initial 
drive  against  polio  in  tribute  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  Wichita 
the  Beacon  sponsored  a  Christ¬ 
mas  basket  drive  through  the 

years,  for  the  city’s  needy,  and 
joined  the  Salvation  Army  in  co¬ 
sponsorship  of  an  annual  penny 
ice  fund  baseball  game. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Levand  brothers — Louis,  Max  and 
John — ^were  associated  with  the 
late  Frederick  G.  Bonfils  and 

H.  H.  Tammen,  publishers  of  the 
Denver  Post. 

Their  start  with  the  Post  was 
marked  by  persistence,  selling  pa¬ 
pers  to  late  show  crowds  after 

less  vigorous  boys  went  home. 

They  rose  together,  John  in  cir¬ 
culation,  Max  in  the  business  of¬ 
fice,  and  Louis  as  purchasing 
agent,  then  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  on  the  Post. 

When  Bonfils  and  Tammen  en¬ 
tered  the  newspaper  field* in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Louis  urged  them  to  send 
his  brother  Max  to  manage  the 
Kansas  City  Post.  It  was  a  battle 
ultimately  lost  to  the  Nelson 
dailies,  but  Max’s  employers  re¬ 
ported  their  Kansas  City  paper 
prospered  while  Max  was  in 
charge. 

In  1928  Louis,  Max  and  John 
joined  forces  in  Wichita,  purchas¬ 
ing  a  65%  controlling  interest  in 
the  Beacon  from  the  late  Henry  J. 
Allen,  former  Governor  of  Kan¬ 
sas  and  former  U.  S.  Senator. 

Theirs  had  been  a  three-brother 
team  since  —  Louis  as  publisher. 
Max  as  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  John  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 


Carl  Groat,  65, 
Cincinnati  Post 
Editor,  Dies 

Cincinnati — Associates  of  Carl 
D.  Groat,  65,  for  20  years  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  who  died 
at  his  home  July  26,  believe  an 
automobile  accident  may  have  has¬ 
tened  his  end. 

“The  reporter’s  editor”,  as  he 
was  known,  had  been  absent  from 
his  desk  for  two  months,  due  to 
a  heart  ailment,  but  recovered  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  visit  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Barbara  McArthur,  former  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  editorial  staffer,  at 
Media,  Pa.  Returning  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  July  25,  with  Mrs.  Groat 
driving,  their  car  was  sideswiped 
and  damaged  by  an  oil  trailer 
truck  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
near  Pittsburgh.  Although  the  edi¬ 
tor  suffered  no  apparent  injury, 
Shiel  Dunsker,  Post  circulation 
manager  who  visited  him  that 
night,  said  the  shock  may  have 
aggravated  his  condition. 

Majored  in  Economics 

Mr.  Groat,  a  1911  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  majored  in  economics, 
held  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
and  was  in  journalism  42  years. 
Born  December  7,  1887,  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  he  was  reared  in  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  and  started  newspaper 
writing  while  in  high  school.  His 
first  job  was  with  the  Berkshire 
Eagle,  Pittsfield,  as  combination 
reporter  and  circulation  man.  In 
1912  he  went  with  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  and  later  that  year 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times, 
which  assigned  him  to  Ohio  and 
other  midwestern  states  to  cover 
the  1913  floods.  He  wrote  so  well 
the  United  Press  hired  him  to  han¬ 
dle  the  State,  War  and  Navy  de¬ 
partments,  the  White  House  and 
Senate. 

In  1916  he  became  a  U.  P. 
roving  correspondent  and  in  1919 
went  with  President  Wilson  to 
Paris  for  the  Big  Four  peace  con¬ 
ference.  In  May  the  same  year  he 
was  made  manager  of  the  U.  P.’s 
Berlin  bureau.  He  scored  a  beat 
on  the  Kapp  “Putsch”,  covered  the 
French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr, 
the  upper  Silesia  plebiscite  dis¬ 
turbance,  Communist  uprising  in 
mid-Germany  and  other  big 
stories. 

In  1925  he  was  appointed 
cable  editor  of  U.  P.  in  New  York, 
a  year  afterward,  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  and  was  news  director 
from  1928  to  1933,  when  he  was 
named  editor  of  the  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Telegram.  A  few  months 
later  he  was  sent  to  Cincinnati  to 
edit  the  Post  and  start  a  career  as 
a  civic  leader. 

He  was  a  Community  Chest  di¬ 
rector,  Xavier  University  advisory 
board.  Hospital  Care  director,  and 
belonged  to  the  Cincinnati,  Queen 
City  Torch,  Literary,  Optimist  and 
National  Press  Clubs. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


ITU  Funds 


Comics  Read 


Networks  Announce 


Executive  Changes 


Top  executive  shifts  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System. 

M  NBC,  Frank  White,  president 
of  the  network,  resigned  effective 
Aug.  7.  Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff 
will  assume  the  presidency  of  NBC 
in  addition  to  his  office  as  chair¬ 
man.  pending  the  election  of  a 
new  president. 

Mr.  White’s  resignation  was 
made  on  the  advice  of  his  phy¬ 
sician.  Gen.  Sarnoff  announced. 
Mr.  White  has  been  president  of 
NBC  since  Jan.  1,  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Jo.seph  H.  McConnell,  who 
resigned  to  become  president  of 
the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co. 

Mr.  White  has  served  in  the  past 
as  vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
CBS,  president  of  Columbia  Rec¬ 
ords  and  president  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

Other  NBC  Changes 

Also  at  NBC,  three  new  execu¬ 
tive  appointments  for  the  recently 
separated  radio  division  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Fred  Horton,  account  executive 
in  the  sales  department,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  radio  net¬ 
work  sales  and  will  head  a  new 
staff  of  salesmen  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  selling  radio  time. 

John  P.  Cleary,  an  NBC  radio 
executive  producer  since  1950,  has 
been  named  director  of  radio  net¬ 
work  programs. 

Merrill  Mueller,  formerly  news 
editor  and  commentator  on  the 
news  and  special  events  program 
“Today,”  has  been  appointed  to 
the  new  position  of  radio  news  and 
features  executive. 

Henry  R.  Flynn  has  been  named 
general  sales  manager  for  CBS 
radio  spot  sales.  Mr.  Flynn  has 
been  Eastern  manager  of  radio 
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spot  sales  since  June,  1952,  and 
has  also  served  as  manager  of  the 
division's  Los  Angeles  office.  He 
joined  the  network  before  World 
War  II  as  a  salesman  for  KNX, 
Los  .Angeles. 


FCC  Decisions 

In  decisions  affecting  newspa¬ 
per-affiliated  applicants  for  tele¬ 
vision  licenses,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  this 
week: 

Granted  the  application  of 
Carolina  Television,  Inc.,  for 
Channel  4  in  Greenville,  S.  C.  The 
grant  was  made  without  prejudice 
to  any  action  FCC  may  take  with 
respect  to  any  future  application 
filed  to  effectuate  the  merger 
agreement  with  the  Greenville 
News-Piedmont  Co.,  which  was 
submitted  as  part  of  the  applica¬ 
tion. 

Dismissed  the  application  of  the 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise  for 
a  new  TV  station  on  Channel  6, 
which  was  assigned  instead  to 
WMFD-TV,  Inc.,  in  Wilmington. 

Set  Aug.  6  as  the  hearing  date 
on  the  mutually  exclusive  appli¬ 
cations  for  Channel  29  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  of  Brush-Moore  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Stark  Telecasting  Corp.  and 
Tri-Cities  Telecasting,  Inc.  Mor¬ 
ton  Frank,  president  of  Tri-Cities, 
is  publisher  of  the  Canton  Econo¬ 
mist  and  the  Stark  County  Times. 


continued  from  page  9  TelevisiOll 


fishing  Company  of  Texarkana; 
W.  Henry  Howard,  president; 
George  W.  McCoppin,  secretary- 
trea-surer;  Harry  G.  Clark,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  News,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Hamilton  Printing  & 
Publishing  Company;  Alan  Histed, 
president;  Thomas  Tucker,  secre¬ 
tary  and  business  manager. 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun.  (As 
given  previously.)  Earnest  A. 
Swanson,  assistant  treasurer;  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Byrne,  assistant  secretary 
and  publisher. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Journal,  published 
by  Greater  Miami  Community 
Newspapers. 

Another  Unitypo  venture  is  the 
New  Newspaper  Service  which 
supplies  a  10,000-word  roundup 
of  news  five  nights  a  week  to  the 
group  over  a  2,000-mile  circuit 
from  Washington.  Saul  Miller,  di¬ 
rector,  reported  that  the  NNS  file 
is  prepared  from  government  re¬ 
leases,  newspapers  from  around 
the  country,  and  some  leg  work. 

The  biggest  problem  confront¬ 
ing  Labor’s  Daily,  which  is  Mr. 
Randolph’s  answer  to  the  call  for 
a  national  periodical  serving  up 
the  news  from  the  viewpoint  of 
organized  labor  (both  AFL  and 
CIO),  is  getting  subscriptions.  The 
plan  initiated  by  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Typographical  Union, 
whereby  the  union  pays  the  sub¬ 
scription  in  advance  and  collects 
weekly,  has  been  recommended  to 
other  locals. 


In  Promotion 


General  Electric  Supports 
Color  Television  System 

General  Electric  Co.  this  week 
became  the  second  major  TV 
manufacturer  to  file  a  petition  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  in  support  of  the  National 
Television  System  Committee’s  pe¬ 
tition  for  a  color  TV  system.  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  filed 
last  week. 

G.E.’s  petition  explained  the 
company  has  invested  “millions  of 
dollars”  in  color  TV  research  and 
has  contributed  more  than  1,000 
man-months  to  the  work  of  NTSC 
which  has  resulted  in  “scientific 
developments  of  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  within  reach  of  the  industry’s 
experts.” 


Oaki-and.  Calif.  —  .A  television 
show  based  on  newspaper  comics 
is  being  used  by  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une  in  a  promotion  designed  to 
capitalize  on  TV’s  popularity  with 
the  younger  set. 

The  Tribune’s  Funny  Paper 
Party  is  the  name  of  the  half-hour 
show  weekly  at  11:30  a.m.  Sun¬ 
days  over  KPIX,  a  San  Francisco 
independent. 

Comics  are  read  by  Ray  Bohan¬ 
non,  a  professional  of  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  films,  to  his  two  child¬ 
ren.  Tim  5'/2,  and  Grant,  4.  High¬ 
lights  of  the  funnies  are  brought 
into  full  focus  by  use  of  a  system 
known  as  “telops.”  This  enables 
concentration  on  the  views  selec¬ 
ted  for  special  display. 

9  Authorizations 


Montreal  Station's  Award 

The  French  Academy  of  Paris 
has  awarded  Montreal  radio  sta¬ 
tion  CKAC  a  medal  of  merit  for 
its  aid  in  propagating  the  French 
language  in  Canada. 

CKAC,  owned  and  operated  by 
La  Presse,  French-language  daily, 
received  notice  of  the  award  in  a 
letter  from  A.  Malle,  the  Acad¬ 
emy’s  director  of  administrative 
services. 

The  Academy  praLsed  CKAC’s 
cultural  and  educational  programs. 


Authorizations  from  nine  syn¬ 
dicates  supplying  the  Tribune  with 
comics  have  been  received.  Some 
syndicates  stipulated  that  the 
show  may  be  sponsored  only  by 
the  Tribune;  others  observed  that 
the  authorization  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  unlimited;  most  syndi¬ 
cates  asked  for  reports  on  the  pro¬ 
motion. 

Continuous  studies  of.  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  promotion  are  under 
way,  but  are  not  conclusive,  as  yet. 
A  carrier  boy  survey  is  designed  to 
follow  present  analysis  of  letters 
and  of  reports  to  the  paper. 

Goal  Described 


Rounsley  Promoted 
In  Broadcast  Setup 

Easton,  Pa. — ^Nelson  S.  Rouns¬ 
ley,  manager  of  FM  station 
WEEX  since  1948,  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Easton  Publishing  Company’s 
three  -  way  broadcast  operation — 
AM.  FM  and  TV. 

Mr.  Rounsley  joined  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  in  1935  as  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  after 
serving  as  general  advertising  and 
promotion  manager  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Telegraph  and  circulation 
manager  of  the  Altoona  Tribune 
and  Lancaster  Examiner. 

He  helped  map  plans  for  the 
FM  and  TV  stations,  nursing 
them  through  the  red  tape  of  ap¬ 
plications,  FCC  hearings  and 
final  constructidn. 


Becomes  BM 

Washington  —  W.  Frank  Gate- 
wood,  advertising  director  of  the 
Washington  Times  -  Herald,  has 
been  appointed  business  manager 
of  the  paper  but  will  continue  to 
perform  the  duties  of  advertising 
director.  He  succeeds  William  C. 
Shelton  as  business  manager.  Mr. 
Shelton  will  serve  as  a  part-time 
consultant  to  the  business  manage¬ 
ment. 


“Today  we  are  using  television 
to  place  the  Tribune  in  those 
homes  not  now  reached  by  our 
product,”  explained  J.  R.  Know- 
land,  Jr.,  assistant  publisher. 

“Simultaneously  we  provide  a 
special  service  in  households  al¬ 
ready  using  the  Tribune.  Capital¬ 
izing  on  television’s  popularity,  we 
are  utilizing  it  as  a  medium  of 
showing  the  Sunday  paper  in  the 
home. 

“By  using  the  comics  only,  we 
are  developing  in  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  youth  a  habit  which  has 
been  part  of  American  home  life 
for  many  decades,”  Mr.  Know- 
land  added. 

“Actually,  we  are  selling  all 
newspaper  comics.  The  program 
makes  the  viewer  realize  what  the 
newspaper  does  in  the  home  in 
entertainment,  and  also  in  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Direct  selling  of  the  Tribune 
comes  in  commercials  at  the  start, 
midway  and  end  of  the  30  minute- 
show.  Present  highlight  is  a  two- 
week’s  subscription  offer  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  paper  to  newcomers. 

The  station’s  reach  extends 
throughout  the  Oakland  hinterland 
ol  scattered  cities,  towns  and  sub¬ 
divisions.  The  Tribune  hopes  the 
program  will  augment  the  circu¬ 
lation  growth  in  the  “back  coun¬ 
try”  which  in  recent  years  ha.s  be¬ 
come  so  heavily  settled. 
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SYNDICATES 


HT*s  New  Science  Strip 
Has  No  Men  from  Mars 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

Don't  write  oflf  the  science  fic¬ 
tion  comics  yet. 

Even  as  word  is  making  the 
rounds  that  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  Syndicate  will  discontinue 
its  “Tom  Corbett.  Space  Cadet” 
strip  next  month,  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  announces  a  new 
science  strip  to  start  Sept.  28. 

“Space  Cadet,”  launched  with 
much  fanfare  two  years  ago  at  the 
height  of  the  science  fiction  boom 
and  backed  by  product  and  TV 
tie-ins  (which  will  continue),  is 
being  withdrawn  from  Sunday 
pages  with  the  Sept.  6  release. 
The  daily  strip  winds  up  Sept.  12. 

The  new  Herald  Tribune  strip 
is  different,  though.  No  men  from 
Mars  in  this  one.  Strictly  earth- 
bound  science  fiction,  this,  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  science  end. 

The  hero  of  “Jet  Scott.”  as  the 
new  HT  entry  is  called,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  scientist-investigator 
for  the  Pentagon- 
based  government 
security  office  of 
Scientifact.”  The 
villains  are  not 
bug  -  eyed  m  o  n  - 
sters  from  outer 
space  but  natural ^ 
phenomena  and 
disasters  —  a  sud¬ 
den  suspension  of 
the  law  of  grav¬ 
ity,  an  unantici¬ 
pated  instability 
of  the  continen¬ 
tal  shelf,  the  in¬ 
explicable  crum-  ‘Jc*  Scott* 
hling  of  a  skyscraper  —  things 
which,  the  strip  indicates,  might 
happen  in  anyone's  hometown.  To 
combat  these  menacing  develop¬ 
ments,  Jet  Scott  uses  scientific 
measures  based  on  devices  actually 
on  hand,  as  realistic  as  possible. 

To  match  this  technical  realism 
the  strip  will  also  strive  for  realis¬ 
tic  major  and  subsidiary  characters. 
As  part  of  this  program,  Mr.  Scott 
has  been  equipped  with  a  man- 
sized  scar  on  his  science-filled  fore¬ 
head. 

“Jet  Scott”  will  be  written  by 
Sheldon  Stark,  a  free-lance  author 
of  radio  and  TV  scripts  and  of  a 
new  play,  “Time  of  Storm.”  He 
holds  a  B.S.  in  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry  from  Dartmouth  and  has 
taken  several  scientific  field  trips. 

Artist  on  the  strip  is  Jerry  Robin¬ 
son,  who  has  done  advertising  art 
snd  has  drawn  for  comic  books 
and  magazines.  He  is  an  instruc- 
*or  in  illustration  and  writing  at 
the  Cartoonists  and  Illustrators 
School  in  New  York  City. 

“Jet  Scott”  will  be  available  in 


four-column  width  daily  and  as  a 
third-page  and  half-page  Sunday 
feature. 

Amory  to  Write  Column 
For  Spadea  Syndicate 

Cleveland  Amory,  one  of  the 
regular  contributors  to  Spadea 
Syndicate’s  “For  the  Record”  col¬ 
umn,  will  write  a 
new  weekly  col¬ 
umn —  “The  Last 
Retort” — for  the 
syndicate  begin¬ 
ning  .Aug.  30. 

Spadea  has  pre¬ 
viously  syndicated 
a  newspaper  seri¬ 
alization  of  Mr. 

Amory’s  best-sell¬ 
ing  book,  “The 
Last  Resorts.” 

"The  new  col-  Amory 
umn  will  bring  ‘The  Last  Resorts’ 
up  to  date  every  week,”  according 
to  James  V.  Spadea,  president  of 
the  syndicate.  Each  750-word  re¬ 
port  will  present  amusing  anecdotes 
on  places  and  people,  with  the 
emphasis  on  humor  rather  than 
gossip. 

Mr.  Amoiy,  whose  other  best¬ 
sellers  were  “Home  Town”  and 
“The  Proper  Bostonians,”  has  a 
newspaper  background,  including 
work  on  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star  and 
the  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Courier. 

Look  Magazine  Oilers 
Stevenson  Articles 

Look  magazine  is  venturing  into 
the  syndicate  field,  offering  news¬ 
papers  publication  rights  to  eight 
articles  by  Adlai  Stevenson  which 
have  appeared  in  the  magazine. 
The  articles,  written  by  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  in  the  course  of  a  round-the- 
world  trip,  describe  social,  political 
and  economic  conditions  in  coun¬ 
tries  visited  by  the  former  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  candidate,  and 
give  first-hand  impre-ssions  of  Syng- 
man  Rhee,  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
Nehru,  Ben  Gurion,  Tito  and  other 
news  personalities. 

First  newspaper  release  is  slated 
for  Sept.  14.  Each  of  the  eight 
articles  runs  4.000  to  5,000  words, 
and  illustrative  photographs  and 
maps  are  available. 

Joe  Wurzel,  who  Ls  handling  the 
syndication  for  Look,  told  E&P 
that  the  Stevenson  articles  have 
been  requested  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  fall  into  a  “separate 
and  distinct  category.”  There  is 
no  indication  that  Look  will  under¬ 
take  to  distribute  other  features  to 
newspapers,  he  said. 


Herling 


Herling's  Labor  Column 
Via  Editors  Syndicate 

John  Herling’s  labor  column, 
which  has  been  appearing  in  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star,  is  of¬ 
fered  for  immedi¬ 
ate  release  by 
Edi  roRs  S  Y  N  D  I- 
CATE,  New  York. 

Two  columns  a 
week,  averaging 
750  words  each, 
are  written  from 
Washington. 

M  r .  Herling, 
who  edits  John 
Herling’s  Labor 
Letter,  a  weekly 
newsletter,  has 
written  from  Washington,  Europe 
and  Latin  America  for  a  number 
of  newspapers  and  magazines. 
From  1941  to  1946  he  served  as 
director  of  the  labor  relations  di¬ 
vision  in  the  Office  of  Inter- Amer¬ 
ican  Affairs  under  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller. 

Straubing  Edits  Comics 
For  AP  Newsieatures 

Harold  Straubing,  comics  editor 
for  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate  for  over  five  years,  has  been 
named  to  a  sim¬ 
ilar  position  at 
.AP  N  E  w  s  F  E  A- 
TURES.  He  plans 
to  expand  the  ser¬ 
vice’s  list  of  com¬ 
ic  features,  he 
told  E&P  on  tak¬ 
ing  office  this 
week.  Mr.  Straub¬ 
ing  was  recently 
succeeded  by  Ben 
Martin  at  the 
Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate. 


Straubing 


Monthly  Inspiration  Cartoon 
From  CT-NYN  Syndicate 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  offers  a  series 


of  monthly  inspirational  cartoons 
personifying  the  various  months  of 
the  year  and  pegged  to  the  theme 
“1  Am  the  Best  Month.”  Each 
panel  features  art  and  text  describ¬ 
ing  the  month’s  main  attributes, 
outstanding  holidays,  etc. 

Creator  is  Carey  Orr,  whose  po¬ 
litical  cartoons  appear  in  full  color 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune. 

News  and  Notes 

A  contract  providing  for  the 
production  of  78  half-hour  “Joe 
Palooka”  TV  shows  has  been 
signed  by  Ham  Fisher,  who  cre¬ 
ates  the  strip  for  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  Guild  Film.s  Co.,  Inc. 
The  show  will  hit  the  TV  screens 
this  Fall. 

# 

Edgar  N.  Rowell,  formerly  with 
Capper  Publications,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
Arrow,  new  weekly  comic  supple¬ 
ment  to  be  distributed  soon  to 
weekly  newspapers.  Charles  B. 
Lenahan  heads  Colony  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  which 
will  produce  Arrow. 

«  *  « 

Tired  of  writing  “due  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol  .  .  .,”  Bill  Jenkins,  managing 
editor  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News  recently  ordered 
a  blank  strip  left  on  the  comics 
page  and  slugged  it:  “Snuffy  Smith 
did  not  arrive  today,  but  will  be 
picked  up  as  soon  as  possible.” 

«  *  4> 

Bill  Holman’s  comic  firefighter 
“Smokey  Stover”  is  starred  in  a 
fire  prevention  booklet  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  in  October  by  the  National 
Fire  Prevention  Association.  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  cooperated  in  the  proj¬ 
ect. 


‘IJnbelievabl^  splendid' 


were  the  very  words  of  Redmond  J. 
Duffle,  as  he  cased  the  Eden  Cardens 
Bank . . .  and  that  lamb  chop  in  the  lion’s 
cage,  pro-tem  bank  president  and  four- 
week  financial  wizard  — none  other  than 
Andy  Gump!  Eden  Gardens  never  had  a 
livelier  summer,  nor  will  your  readers, 
as  they  observe  this  new,  funny,  fast- 
moving,  tightly  plotted  sequence  of 


The  Gumps 
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..a  certain  summer  circulation  stimulant  — in  the 
first  of  the  continuity  strips  that  has  held  readers 
for  thirty-five  years  in  leading  newspapers  ...  If 
The  Gumps  are  not  running  in  your  territory, 
phone  or  wire  for  proofs  and  terms  — at  once!  ... 
Mollie  Slott.  Manager, 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate... 

News  Building,  New  York,  or  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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lune  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


AKRON.  OHIO 

19S3  1952 

Beacon  Joumal-e. . .  2,183,535  1,010,258 
{Beacon  Journal-S. .  807,513  859,108 

Grand  Total .  2,991,048  2,769,420 

§  Includes  PARADE,  43,339  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker- 

News-e .  1,255,065  1,150,489 

Times  Union-m .  871,595  755,771 

♦Times  Union-S _  486,611  5^,432 

Grand  Total .  2,613,271  2,442,692 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  lines  and  OOMIC  WEEKLY. 
19,593  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  1,098,001  874,358 

{loumal-S .  316,823  331,385 

Tribune-e .  1,102,132  882,484 

Grand  Total .  2,516,956  2,088,227 

{  Includes  PARADE,  43,339  lines. 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e .  908,749  759,863 

Herald-ra .  557,644  477,880 

Herald-S .  189,494  159,981 

Grand  Total .  1,655,887  1,397,724 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m .  1,284,614  1,217,964 

Joumal-e .  1,886,028  1,759,799 

Journal  and 

Constitution-S.  . .  647,172  845,967 

Grand  Total .  3,817,814  3,823,730 

Notb:  1,284,014  includes  19,0M  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m .  813,229  731,455 

Press-S .  179,228  170,315 

Grand  Total .  992,457  901,770 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

♦American-S .  565,223  618,973 

News-Post-e .  1,443,229  1,389,314 

Sun-m .  1,288,721  1,226,032 

Sun-e .  2,146,866  2,079,897 

tSun-S .  1,144,832  1,318,714 

Grand  Total .  6,588,871  6,632,930 

» Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
19,593  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e .  470,483  426,551 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1,158,402  1,137,759 

Pxess-S .  220,944  257,394 

Sun-m .  344,578  333,061 


Grand  Total . 

BOSTON, 

American-e . 

Record-m . 

*Advertiser-S . 

Globe-e . 

Globe-m . 

SGlol>e-S . 

Merald-m . 

tHerald-S . 

Traveler-e . 

Post-m . 

Post-S . 


1,723,924 
.  MASS. 
706,008 
760,127 
315,842 
1,236,251 
928,080 
925,287 
1,142,899 
966,025 
1,700,110 
677,118 
331,341 


684,468 

730,803 

356,406 

1,197,775 

870,982 

1,117,154 

1,127,589 

1,167,958 

1,638,734 

631,393 

390,688 


Grand  Total .  9,689,088  9,013,950 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  lines  and  COMIC  W'EEKLY, 
19,593  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 

{  Includes  PARADE,  43,330  lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m. .  890,840  839,534 

♦Courier  Express-S.  010,880  933,190 

News-e .  2,387,874  2,220,507 

Grand  Total .  4,198,594  3,003,231 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
47,119  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e .  1,129,716  1,106,619 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e .  1,018,702  948,914 

Observer-m .  1,328,347  1,136,878 

tObserver-S .  585,777  702,226 

Grand  Total .  2,932,826  2,788,018 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 

^  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tnbune-m .  2,659,786  2,505,784 

Tribune-S .  1,477,398  1,478,702 

tDailjr  News-e .  1,650,955  1,461,484 

Amencan-e .  866,811  842,339 

•American-S .  323,634  330,752 

Sun-Times-d .  1,218,542  1,050,219 

5Sun-Times-S .  403,265  366,331 

Grand  Total .  8,600,391  8,035,611 

Note:  1953— 2,659,786  includes  761,013 
lines  of  part-run  advertising.  1,477,398 
Includes  835,131  lines  of  part-run  adver- 


Compiled  by  Media  Records 

1953  1952 

rising.  323,634  includes  196,085  lines  of 
part-run  advertising. 

1952 — 2,5'.’5,784  includes  665,7M  lines 
of  part-run  advertising.  1,478,702  includes 
813,877  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
330,752  includes  203,389  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
19,593  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 

:  Includes  PARADE,  43,339  lines. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m .  1,291,659  1,149,974 

♦tEnquirer-S .  1,219,031  1,297,799 

Post-e .  1,349,082  1,198,251 

Times-Star-e .  1,368,329  1,226,132 

Grand  Total .  5,228,101  4,872,156 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1,937,795  1,561,109 

♦tPlain  Dealer-S...  1,532,978  1,635,933 

News-e .  770,971  728,450 

Press-e .  2,581,799  2,121,378 

Grand  Total .  6,823,543  6,046,870 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,512,530  1,406,399 

Dispatch-S .  813,415  992,290 

Citizen-e .  689,422  637316 

5Citizen-S .  323,899  354,510 

Ohio  State  Joumal-m  651,293  539,485 

Star-w .  77,636  70,860 

Grand  Total .  4,068,194  4,000,849 

5  Includes  PARADE,  43,339  Unes. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m .  1,857,415  1,711,820 

tNews-S .  660,352  822,637 

Times  Herald-e _  2,191,076  2,028,291 

♦Times  Herald-S.  ..  656,516  718,954 

Grand  Total .  6,365,359  5,281,702 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m .  1,523,143  1,372,949 

News-e .  1,865,365  1,815,160 

News-S .  656,916  703,174 

Grand  Total .  4,045,424  3,891,283 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m.  1,252,827  1,018,314 

{Rocky  Mt.  News-S  261,405  275,323 

Post-e .  1,884,050  1,686,020 

Post-S .  642325  706,650 

Grand  Total .  4,041,107  3,686,307 

{  Includes  PARADE,  43,339  Unes. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  670,805  612,297 

Tribune-e .  862,653  845,440 

tRegister-S .  627,803  605,219 

Grand  Total .  2,061,261  2,062,956 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

FreePress-ra .  1,417,069  1,223,363 

{Free  Press-S .  438,524  425,690 

News-e .  2,488,878  2,143,660 

tNews-S .  1,065,189  1,121,040 

Times-e .  1,438,337  1,178,156 

♦Times-S .  482,241  629,380 

Grand  Total .  7,333,238  6,621,289 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
19,593  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  Unes. 

{  Includes  PARADE,  43,339  lines. 
DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e .  941,811  756,581 

News-Tribune-m.  . .  608373  519,487 

News-Tribune-S _  468,819  420,991 

Grand  Total .  2,019,003  1,697,059 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  1,079,305  880,996 

{Times-S .  453,656  493,940 

Herald-Post-e .  1,187,606  1,011,120 

Grand  Total .  2,720,567  2,386,056 

{  Includes  PARADE,  43,339  Unes. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e .  1,225,918  1,170,478 

Times-S .  240,650  285,022 

Grand  Total .  1,466,568  1,455,500 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,343,704  1,114,085 

Press-e .  1,370,308  1,129,343 

Courier  &  Press-S.  .  482,773  551,099 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

19S3  1952 

Joumal-Gazette-m..  1,037,240  830,383 

{Joumal-Gazette-S.  459,363  494,077 

Nevrs-Sentinel-e _  1,661,636  1,387,107 

Grand  Total .  3,158,239  2,711,567 

{  Includes  PARADE,  43,339  lines. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m. . .  779,874  742,517 

Star-Telegram-e _  1,638,728  1,5.39,447 

Star-Telegram-S. . . .  572,948  739,515 

Press-e .  801,697  732,712 

Grand  Total .  3,793,247  3,754,191 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,430,026  1,252,708 

Bee-S .  443,388  516,311 

Grand  Total .  1,873,414  1,769,019 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,462,7.34  1,228,124 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-.Star  (see  Note)  708,696  606,666 

Note:  Post -Star  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  I.inage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star  (m)  only,  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  1,912,934  1,673,096 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,242,415  1,111,264 

{Patriot-News-S. . . .  293,444  303,047 

Grand  Total .  1,535,859  1,414,311 

Note:  News  (e)  carries  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  Patriot  (m). 

(  Includes  P.\RADE,  43,339  Unes. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  805,059  673,492 

{Courant-S .  679,087  684,19.3 

Times-e .  1,980,789  1,883,650 

Grand  Total .  3,464,9.35  3,241,335 

{  Includes  PARADE,  43,339  Unes. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Ohronicle-e .  2,208,705  1,983,265 

Chronicle-S .  83,5,974  1,067,795 

Post-m .  1,4.34,116  1,329,004 

tPost-S .  574,986  677,105 

Press-e .  866,642  896,332 

Grand  Total .  5,920,423  5,953,501 

Note:  2,208,705  Unes  includes  83,061 
lines  of  Part-Run  advertising. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e .  1,645,840  1,531,830 

vStar-m .  1,659,331  1,56.5,132 

tStar-S .  756,212  902,844 

Times-e .  1,176,606  1,096,927 

{Times-S .  390,182  474,495 

Grand  Total .  5,628,171  5,571,228 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 

{  Includes  PARADE,  43,339  lines. 
JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m. . .  790,984  681,106 

Clarion  Ledger-S  . ..  210,626  297,298 

Daily  News-e .  804,436  751,222 

Daily  News-S .  232,355  327,929 

Grand  Total .  2,038,401  2,057,555 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m.  . . .  1,335,355  1,284,229 

fTimes  Union-S _  500,805  566,762 

Grand  Total .  1,836,160  1,850,991 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

♦♦Jersey  Journal — 

South  End-e .  1,025,883  922,635 

♦♦Jersey  Journal — 

North  End-e .  1,051,265  953,705 

♦*  Includes  Part-Run  advertising 
JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat-d  1,113,780  1,003,169 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

.Star-e .  1,504,788  1,396,494 

Star-S .  835,168  1,007,363 

Times-m .  1,422,135  1,294,717 

Grand  Total .  3,762,091  3,698,574 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  472,783  500,091 

Joumal-S .  200,505  240,727 

News-Sent!nel-e ....  770,567  732 ,439 

News-Sentinel-S. . . .  296,51 1  4.35,918 

Grand  Total .  1,740,366  1,909,175 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

/u-kansas  Gazette-m  918,142  840,155 

{Arkansas  Gazette-S  341,696  359,912 

Grand  Total .  1,2.59,838  1,200,067 

{  Includes  PARADE,  43,.339  Unes. 
LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-m .  1,159,6C8  910,.500 

Independent-,S .  .  342,607 

Press- lelegram-e...  1,.341,083  1,088,908 
{ I  ndependent-Press- 

Telegram-S .  526,308  484,847 


1»S3  19S2  1 

Notj:  Independen  (S)  merged  with 
Press-Telegram  (S)  effective  August  24, 
1952. 

Note:  1,159,608  and  1,341,083  lines 
includes  49,274  Unes  Part-Run  advertising 
Last  year  910,500  lines  includes  26,432 
Unes  Part-Run  advertising. 

{  Includes  PARADE,  43,339  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
Newsday— Suffolk-e  1,374,780  1,168,87« 
Newsday — Nassau-e  1,769,662  1,575,499 


Grand  Total .  3,196,785  2,794,527  Grand  Total .  3,026,999  2,826,862 


Grand  Total .  3,144,442  2,1 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner-m .  1,546,243  1,' 

*Examiner-S .  83.3,445  1,( 

Times-m .  2,599,198  2,1 

tTimes-S .  1,449,578  1,( 

Daily  News-m .  660,791  " 

Daily  News-S .  . 

Herald-Express-e. . .  1,189,068  1,' 

Mirror-e .  1,050,470  ) 


Grand  Total .  9,328,793  9,170,202 

Note:  1,449,578  Unes  includes  91,328 
Unes  Part-Run  advertising. 

Last  year  1,601,488  Unes  includes  124,968 
lines  Part-Run  advertising. 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
58,834  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
19,593  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  67,516  Unes. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m . .  1,249,812  1,223,386 

Courier  Joumal-S.. .  806,808  926,071 

Tiraes-e .  1,517,453  1,471,127 

Grand  Total .  3,574,07.3  3,620,584 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Commercial 

Appeal-m .  1,772,404  1,711,934 

tCommercial 

Appeal-.S .  655,675  781,932 

Press-Scimitar-e. . . .  1,177,809  1,109,382 

Grand  Total .  3,605,888  3,603,248 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  Unes. 
MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal  (see 

Note) .  670.083  628,910 

Note:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Journal  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (ra)  only,  is  given. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  2,400,428  2,230,448 

♦Herald-S .  904,548  994,942 

News-e .  1,158,263  1,041,392 

tNews-S .  395.027  400,959 

Grand  Total .  4.858.266  4,667,741 

Note:  9.4,548  Unes  includes  70.057 
Unes  of  part-mn  advertising. 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
47,119  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  64,779  lines. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  936,682  756,333 

♦SenUnel-S .  313,096  350,057 

Joumal-e .  2,965,550  2,713,476 

tJoumal-S .  1,313,551  1,479,810 

Grand  Total .  5,528,879  5,299.676 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
19,593  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  1,381,153  1,209,1W 

Star-e .  2,012,409  1,807,787 

tTribune-S .  870,775  971,710 

Grand  Total .  4,244,337  3,988,654 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64779  lines. 
MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  898,859  813,601 

MONTREAL,  CANADA  ^ 

tStar-e .  2,232,167  2.053,W 

Gazette-ra .  1,248,088 

La  Presse-e .  2,344,459  2.0M,503 

La  Patrie-e .  190,346  ‘^^l.lM 

La  Patrie-S .  235,079  284,702 

Grand  Total .  6.250,139  5.564,547 

1  Includes  WEEKEND  PICTURE 
MAGAZINE.  79,788  Unes. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Pres.s-e .  795,493  810.750 

Star-m .  757,867  779.314 

Star-S .  231,704  258,335 

Grand  Total .  1,785,064  1,848,399 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.  _ 

Banner-e .  1,242,670 

Tennessean-m .  1,218,9)3 

Tennessean-S .  551,223  693,790 

Grand  Total .  3,012,856  3,050,8*4 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m . .  371,514  342 

Register-e .  1,424,322  1,367,040 

Register-S .  438,282  454,943 

Grand  Total .  2,234,118  2.164,6*0 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e .  847,034  7l8.5iS 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m. .  1,990.796  1,796.995 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  1,  1953 


Times-Picayune  & 

1953 

1952 

730,516 

941,483 

850.321 

1,183,063 

337,332 

470,290 

SUtes-e . 

1,098,185 

982,149 

5,007,150 

5,383,980 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47,1.19  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 
NEW  YORK.  N,  Y. 

Times-ni .  1,658,281  1,651,042 

Times-S .  1,868,661  2,026,611 

Herald-Tribune-m, ,  890,849  869,488 

tHerald-Tribune-S,,  869,693  965,217 

Mirror-m .  867,850  765,082 

Mirror-S  .  354,093  .380,413 

fSevs-m .  1,583,176  1,653,106 

4News-S .  1,250,730  1,352,579 

Tournal-,-\inerican-e .  940,717  897,584 

•Journal-American-S  363,849  447,654 

Pret.e .  1,001,672  941,854 

Post.S .  102,089  129,262 

World-Telegram 

aSun-e .  1,054,938  963,171 

Eagle-e .  748,531  713,152 

Sgle-S .  277,682  348,022 

Grand  ToUl .  13,832,811  14,104,237 

Notb: 

Mirror-m 

This  Year  141,355  lines  includes  867,850 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Last  Year  110,531  lines  includes  765,082 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Mirror-S 

This  Year  114,277  lines  includes  354,093 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

La.st  Year  110,845  lines  includes  380,413 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

News-m 

This  Year  7.36,647  lines  includes  1,583,176 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Last  Year  791,350  lines  includes  1,653,106 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

News-S 

This  Year  891 ,655  lines  includes  1 ,250,730 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Last  Year  972,107  lines  includes  1,352,579 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
Joumal-American-e 

This  Year  63,970  lines  includes  940,717 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Last  Year  67,546  lines  includes  897,584 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
Joumal-American-S 

This  Year  17,875  lines  includes  363,849 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Last  Year  32,901  lines  includes  447,654 
lines  of  part -run  advertising. 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  lines  and  COMIC  W'EEKLY, 
19,593  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  W'EEK,  64,779  Unes. 
t  Includes  SPLIT-RUN,  282,811  Unes 
in  (m)  and  160,394  lines  in  (S) 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,233,609  1,106,481 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch-e. ,  1,285,026  1,213,521 

Virginian-Pilot-m . , .  1 ,599,057  1 ,522 350 

SVirginian-Pilot-S .  ,  640,986  745,420 

Grand  Total .  3,525,069  3,481,291 

Notb:  1,285,026  includes  20,8U  lines 
of  part-run  adveilising,  1,599,057  includes 
18,546  Unes  of  part-run  advertising, 
i  Includes  PARADE,  43,339  Unes. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e .  1,678,227  1,626,383 

ITribune-S .  591,286  653,164 

Grand  Total .  2369,513  2,279,547 

{  Includes  PARADE,  52,426  Unes. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m .  909,766  923,084 

Oklahoman-S .  413,741  526,146 

Times-e .  953,975  943,5.30 

Grand  Total .  2,277,482  2392,760 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 
World-Herald  (see 

Note) .  1,116,756  1,056,179 

Worid-Herald-S _  634,887  709,327 

Grand  ToUl .  1,751,643  1,765,506 

_  Notb:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina- 
Uon  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition  (e) 
only,  is  given. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e . ‘  848,022  783,411 

Star-News-S .  317,449  376,896 

Grand  ToUl .  1,165,471  1,160,307 

„  PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Tunes-e .  1,019,.384  1,002,932 

.  PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  (see  Note). .  1,258,245  1,234,078 

IJoumal  Star-S _  484,996  547,329 

Grand  Total .  1,743,241  1,781,407 

Notb:  Journal  (e)  sold  in  combination 
mth  Star  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Journal  (e)  only,  is  given. 

i  Includes  PARADE,  43,339  Unes. 

„  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bimetin-e .  2,172,878  2,115,967 

*TBulletin-S .  447,811  521,537 


Inquirer-m .  1,8.55,223  1,843,649 

Inquirer-S .  1,318,156  1,495,233 

News-e .  402,697  417,433 

Grand  ToUl .  6,196,765  6,393,819 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  Unes. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Post-Gazette-m . . .  .  1,048,805  875,873 

Pres.s-e .  1,642,662  1,482,140 

tPress-S .  764,367  819,869 

Sun-Telegraph-e. . . .  987,054  865,721 

*Sun-Telegraph-S., .  549,907  608,341 

Grand  ToUl .  4,992,795  4,651,944 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
19,593  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  W'EEK,  64,779  lines. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,426,730  1,318,762 

*Oregonian-S .  719,868  701,94.3 

Joumal-e .  1,303,274  1,170,138 

tJoumal-S .  490,607  4.56,993 

Grand  ToUl .  3,940,479  3,647,836 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
58,034  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  67,516  Unes. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e .  818,986  864,059 

New  Yorker-S .  160,701  173,175 


(Advertisement) 


Grand  Total .  979,687  1,037,234 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e .  1,755,175  1,722,914 

Joumal-m .  628,355  592,597 

tJoumal-S .  582,385  661,54.3 


Grand  ToUl .  2,965,915  2,977,054 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  Unes. 
QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot-Ledger-e _  691,403  670,031 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Note) .  . .  1,125,312  1,065,854 

Eagle-S .  251,224  270,904 


Grand  ToUl .  1,376,536  1,336,758 

Notb:  EmIo  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Eagle  (e)  only,  is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e .  1 ,581 .090  1 .478,561 

Times  Dispatch-m..  1,240.328  1,182,824 
tTimes  Dispatch-S..  739,435  837,790 


Grand  ToUl .  3,.560.853  3,499,175 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  Unes. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m .  729,786  719,667 

JTimes-S .  301,210  347,840 

W'orld-News-e .  753,495  736,471 


Grand  ToUl .  1,784,491  1,803,978 

S  Includes  PARADE,  43 ,.339  Unes. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m .  1,.398,761  1,315,877 

fDemocrat  & 

Cbronicle-S .  750.444  739.079 

Times-Union-e .  1,584,870  1,580,715 


Grand  Total .  3,734,075  3,6.35,671 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  64,779  lines. 
SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,904,020  1,791,540 

Union-m .  557,283  484,493 

Union-S .  218,316  236,877 


Grand  ToUl .  2,679,619  2,512,910 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m.  909,047  848,21.3 

*tGlobe-Democrat-S  559,564  631,740 

Post-Dispatch-e _  1,975,323  1,902,535 

IPost-Dispatch-S. . .  927,267  1,146,731 


Grand  ToUl .  4,371,201  4,529,219 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
47,119  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines, 
f  Includes  PARADE,  41,929  Unes. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m _  1,196,928  1,021,616 

•Pioneer  Ptess-S....  732,237  842,859 

Dvqiatch-e .  1,453,649  1,275.273 


Grand  ToUl .  3,382,814  3,139,748 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  Unes. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Times-m .  1,402,771  1,277,889 

Times-S .  426,796  601,606 


Grand  ToUl .  1,829,567  1,879,495 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m .  1,080,076  1,107,028 

tExpress-S .  543,714  715,610 

News-e .  1,260,834  1.. 367,038 

Ligfat-e .  1,505,554  1,321,679 

•Light-S .  531,359  661,594 


Grand  ToUl .  4,921,537  5,173,049 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
47,119  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
19,593  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 


From  where  I  sit 
jSy  Joe  Marsh 


Moon  for  Mayor 

If  our  five-year-olds  could  vote. 
Moon  Jackson  would  be  mayor  tomor¬ 
row.  Moon  just  bought  and  cleaned  up 
that  fenced-in  lot  by  the  depot. 

“P/an  to  build  there  next  year,*^ 
Moon  said,  *‘but  in  the  meantime 
thought  Fd  put  it  to  some  good  use.  I 
found  a  wagon  wheel  in  there,  and 
I  sunk  the  axle  in  the  ground.  Paints 
it  and  now  the  kids  use  it  for  a  merry- 
go-round.** 

Moon  got  hold  of  an  old  tractor  tire, 
too — whitewashed  it,  filled  it  with 
sand,  and  now  it’s  a  sandbox.  He 
planted  some  grass  seed  and  hung  auto 
tires  from  the  big  elm  for  swings. 

From  where  I  sit.  Moon  has  shown 
once  again  why  he  gets  along  with 
everyone  and  why  everyone  respects 
him  in  this  town.  He*s  just  naturally 
considerate.  Whether  it*s  going  out  of 
his  way  to  fix  up  that  vacant  property 
— or  simply  respecting  another  per¬ 
son*  s  right  to  a  temperate  glass  of  beer. 
Moon  shows  a  **lot**  of  consideration 
for  his  neighbors! 


Copyright,  1953,  United  State*  Brewers  Foundation 
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June  Linage 

continued  from  page  45 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


1953 

1952 

t’liion-ni . 

.  1,341,449 

1,246.897 

nion-S . 

.593,040 

636,419 

Tribune-e . 

.  1.890..381 

1.778,660 

Grand  Total . . . 

.  3,824,879 

3,661,976 

5  Includes  I’AR.XDE.  43,3.39  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m . 

868,091 

8.38,726 

tChronicle-S . 

503,184 

602,261 

Examiner-m . 

.  1 ,425,6.31 

1,395,376 

*Hxammer-S . 

791,089 

865,520 

Call-Bullet  iii-e  .  . 

80.3,4.35 

820,216 

Xews-e . 

910,224 

830,620 

1953  1952 

with  Times-Record  (e)  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m>  onlv.  is  givn. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e .  1.51.3,018  1.. 524,1,58 

World-m .  1.428,135  1,445,405 

World-S .  525,274  613,4.33 

Grand  Total .  3,466,447  3,.582.096 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Pispatch-e  1,040,537  872, .568 

tibserver  Oispatch-S  276,876  2n2,.542 

Press-m .  1,144,.39.3  9,56,17!> 

Grand  Total .  2.461,806  2,121,289 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Grand  Total .  5, .301 ,654  5,352,719 

XoTE:  503,184  lines  includes  16,617 
lines  Part-Run  advertising 

*  Includes  .\MER1C.\X  WEEKLY. 
58,034  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
19,.59.3  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  67,516  lines. 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercur>--m .  1,168,946  . 

Xews-e .  I,306,4;i6  . 

Mercur>--Xews-S.  . .  418,000  . 

Grand  Total .  2,89,3,382  . 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m .  1,071,400  1.022,313 

T  nion-Star-e .  957,129  887,160 

Grand  Total .  2,028,529  1,909,473 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m .  517,946  486,892 

5Scrantonian-S .  .380,500  ,3.56,299 

Times-e .  1,191,.308  1,084,744 

Grand  Total .  2,089,754  1,927,935 

}  Includes  PARADE,  4.3,339  lines. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  1,005,811  896,394 

*Post-Intelligencer-S  471,263  504,028 

Times-e .  1,615,313  1,491,357 

Times-S .  524,453  586,086 

Grand  Total .  .3,616,840  3,477,865 

*  Includes  AMERIC.AX  WEEKLY, 
58,034  lines  and  COMIC  W’EEKLY, 
19,593  lines. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
.Toumal-Tribune-e .  .  821,165  747,616 

Joumal-S .  292..552  273,157 

Grand  Total .  1,11.3,717  1,020,773 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

I'ribune-e .  1,484,380  1,288,247 

Tribune-vS .  533,410  592.637 

Grand  Total .  2,017,790  1,880,884 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Review-m .  783,812  685,115 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S .  512,241  577.160 

Chronicle-e .  1,033,958  941,245 

Grand  Total .  2..3,30,011  2,203.520 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  67,516  lines. 
STOCKTON,  CALIF, 

Record-e .  1,426,253  1,456,040 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Joumal-e .  .  .  1,619,815  1,613,536 

♦§HeraId-.American-S  637,2.50  753.979 

Post-Standard-m . . .  946,126  877, OW 

Post-Standard-S _  304,106  .386,063 

Grand  Total .  3,507,297  ,3,6.30,672 

*  Includes  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  lines. 

§  Includes  PARADE,  4.3,339  lines 
TACOMA,  WASH. 
Xews-Tribune-e. . . .  1,237 ,.389  *♦ 

Xews-Tribune-S _  .387,253  ** 

Grand  Total .  1,624,642  ** 

**  Not  published  during  the  month  of 
June  due  to  strike. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m .  1,120,942  990,642 

Blade-e .  1,701,843  1,490,535 

Blade-S .  807.406  977,442 

Grand  Total .  .3,6.30,191  3,458,619 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m _  1,.340,681  1,264,995 

JTelegram-e .  2,235,790  1,792,284 

.Star-e .  2,632,478  2,212,923 

Star-w .  99.536  92,401 

C.rand  Total .  6,308,485  5,362,603 

I  Includes  WEEKEND  PICTURE 
MAGAZINE.  79,788  lines, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e .. .  1,258.538  1,156,1.36 

Times  Advertiser-S .  271,743  290,497 

Trentonian-m .  845,938  578,105 

Grand  Total .  2,376,219  2.024.738 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Note) .  .  1.132,.376  l,a33,450 
Noth;  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 


Times-Herald-d  . 
*Tiines-I  lerald-S . 

Xews-e . 

Post-m . 

5Post-S . 

Star-e . 

tStar-S.  .  . 


1,285,493  1,407,87.3 

441. . 546  566.399 
949.047  922,448 

1  ,,509,600  1,448,956 
,572.700  706,288 

2.615,3.54  2,.549,004 

907 .. 361  1,062,690 


Grand  Total .  8,281.101  8,663,6,58 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,119  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,779  lines. 

5  Includes  P.AR.ADE.  4.3,339  lines. 
WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-m .  924,429  786,712 

Republican-S .  330.676  368,236 

,American-e .  1,264,9.37  1,080,748 

Grand  Total .  2,520,042  2.2.35,696 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP,  N.  Y. 
Mamaroneck  Times-e  528,999  371,016 

Mt.  Vernon  .Argus-e  796,892  579,878 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e . .  842,204  637,629 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e .  536,418  37.3,57.3 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  . .  482,570  379,910 

Port  Chester  Item-e  760,.527  60.5,712 

Tarrytown  News-e..  550,915  409,537 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e .  806,914  663,422 

White  Plains  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch-e.  971,538  780,769 

Grand  Total .  6.276,977  4,801,446 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

Intelligencer-m .  812,.377  670,452 

Xews-Register-e _  808,149  706,511 

News-Register-S. . . .  345,228  355,117 

Grand  Total .  1,965,7,54  1,732,080 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e  .  1,265,731  1,149,358 

Beacon-.S .  49.5,901  .531,726 

Eagle-m .  1,3.37,718  1.164,255 

Eagle-e  .  1,068,076  970,039 

SEagle-S .  437,555  480,722 

Grand  Total .  4,604,981  4,296,100 

§  Includes  PARADE,  43,3.39  lines. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  485,781  .56.3,.539 

Telegiain-m  .  846,588  812,487 

Gazette  &Post-e...  1,147,244  1,051,1.51 

Grand  Total .  2,479,613  2,427,177 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram-e .  1,352,319  1,065,7.37 

{Vindicator 

Telegram-S .  7.38,043  678,810 

Grand  Total .  2,090..362  1,744,547 

{  Includes  PARADE,  4.3,3.39  lines. 


Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 
ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e. . .  31.3,866  .318,598 

American-News-S. . .  125,664  19.3,172 

Grand  Total .  439,5.30  511.770 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e .  1,039,661  988,855 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Xews-e .  1,553,132  1,48.5,824 

News-S .  676,198  876,284 

Post-Herald-m .  1,080,2.36  1,036,663 


Grand  Total .  3,309,.566 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m .  738,794 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e .  1,624,406 

Repository-S .  619,164 


GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

1953  1952 

Press-Gazette-e _  1,207,.500  1,157,576 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Co<l  Standard-e  .393,412  381,682 

LAFAYETTE,  LA. 

.Advertiser -eS .  709.4.50  662,788 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
,Standard-Times-e. . .  923,6.50  882,826 

{.Standard-Times-S .  221,4.38  218,946 

Grand  Total .  1,14.5,088  1.101,772 

{  Includes  P.AR.ADE.  43,022  lines 

OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Blizzard-e  .  5.50,4.50  ,575.755 

Derrick-m .  .582..5,51  .572.329 

Grand  Total  .  1.1.33.001  1.148,084 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 
Herald-Xews-e  .  1,065.682  946,433 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercurv-m  .  7.5,5,3.56  769, .566 

ROCK  ISLAND,  MOLINE,  ILL. 

Dispatch-e .  960,2.32  965,902 

Argus-e .  909,499  9,30,405 

Grand  Total .  1,869,7.31  1.896,307 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Post-e .  550,0.32  527,660 

Post-S .  201,446  234,696 

Grand  Total .  751,478  762,356 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e .  ,574, .5.32  501,060 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
ABILENE 

Reporter-News-m  . .  691,756  623,672 

Reporter-News-e  . .  708,988  6.3.3,038 

R«porter-News-S...  258,552  322,014 

Grand  Total .  1,659,266  1,. 578,724 

BIG  SPRINGS 

Herald-e .  419,244  .382,.396 

Herald-S .  1.50,973  198,97.3 


Grand  Total .  570,217 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m .  1,215,466 

Times-e .  1,226,582 

Caller-Times-S .  .340,648 

Grand  Total .  2.782,696 

DENISON 

Herald-e .  326,690 

Herald-S .  111,801 

Grand  Total .  4.38,491 

MARSHALL 

News  Messenger-e. .  .348,600 

News  Messenger-S. .  1S3,52.3 

Grand  Total  5.32,12.3 

PARIS 

News-e .  301,686 

News-S .  134,999 

Grand  Total  436,685 

SAN  ANGELO 

Standard-m .  78.5,7.55 

Times-e  .  802.256 

Standard-Times-S  3.37,913 


HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 


1,022,442 

l,004,a52 

401,240 


1953 

1952 

Herald-Dispatch-m 

977,104 

Herald-Advertiser-S. 

321,739 

Grand  Total . 

1,298,843 

XoTB:  Herald-Dispatch  (m) 

sold  in 

combination  with  Advertiser  (eb 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Joumal-e  , 

1,026,<185 

996.710 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e  (see  Note) 

1,137.875 

707.8.54 

Noth;  Tribune  (e 

)  sold  in  combinatiOT 

with  Eaele  (in). 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  . 

648,011 

60:3.7:36 

Sun-S . 

158,167 

233..522 

(»rand  Total  . 

806,178 

8:37,258 

LYNN, 

MASS. 

Item-e . 

585,040 

.573,833 

Telejcram-News-e. . 

4.56,293 

43  1.03  > 

TeleKfam-New's-S  . 

162.735 

152,19:3 

(>rand  Total . 

1,204,068 

1,165,052 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

I  ndepen<lent-m . 

944,419 

699, .587 

Independent-.S . 

257,2,54 

326,538 

Grand  Total . 

1,201,673 

1,026,125 

PATTERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  . 

1,005,46:3 

921,089 

Xews-e . 

1,222,567 

1,126,835 

C.rand  Total  .  .  . 

2,228,a30 

2,047,924 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Capital  Joumal-e. . . 

741,812 

607,281 

r)regon-States-m.. .  . 

598,148 

525,247 

Oregon-States-S .... 

127,.307 

155,064 

Grand  Total . 

1,467,267 

1,287,592 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumal-e . 

1,006,853 

9.36 ,.365 

Times-m . 

913,752 

768,941 

Times-.S . 

:373,898 

450,668 

Grand  Total . 

2,294  ,.503 

2,155,974 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m . 

766,855 

722,288 

Times-beader-e .  .  . 

1,117,149 

1,073,963 

Independent-S . 

373,020 

428,696 

Grand  Total .  . . 


2,257,024  2.224,1M7 


1,353,660 

608,930 


Grand  Total .  2,243,570  1,962,.590 

DAVENPORT,  lA. 

Times-e .  1,069,026  976,822 

Democrat-m .  684,810  723,562 

Democrat-S .  333,116  277,746 

Grand  Total .  2,086,952  1,978,130 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e .  557,204  500,402 

Joumal-m .  547,771  481,356 

News-Joumal-S.  . . .  162,585  191,999 

Grand  Total .  1,267,560  1,173,757 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald -meS .  .534,282  600,754 


4.38,491  472.808  Odell  Estate  Value 

’^sVkooo  .t37,o.5o  Listed  at  $404,772 

183^  Monroe,  Wis. — A  total  valua- 

5.32,t2.3  572,605  tion  of  $404,772.36  was  placed  on 

ns«  AI5  056  e.stat€  of  the  late  Emery  A. 
134,999  1,52,885  Odell,  founder  and  publisher  of 

■«W85  '4^41  Evening  Times  who  died  1^ 
.NGELO  fan.  18,  in  the  general  inventory 

785,7.55  555.521  and  appraisal  filed  in  County  Pro- 

80*2,256  675,276 

337,013  367.065  Date  Court. 

- -  The  inventory  lists  Mr.  OdelTs 

1,925.924  1,708,378  holdings  stocks  and  bonds  at 
$338,220.14;  cash  and  other  assets 
ADVERTISING  LINAGE  SERVICE  at  $55,842.70,  and  insurance  po- 

licies  at  $10,709.52. 

...  .  ,  779  lao  Specific  bequests  in  Mr.  Odell’s 

Chromcle-m .  830,018  772,132  .,i  i  a  a  t  r  a  i.. 

Chronicie-s  238.166  287.461  Will  left  a  total  of  $50,000  to  rcla- 

Herald-e .  857,140  772.47.3  lives  and  $24,500  to  employes  of 

Grand  Total .  i,9.34..324  the  Evening  Times.  After  payment 

BLUEFIELD,  w.  VA.  of  State  inheritance  taxes  on  these 

376.756  .381,322  bequests,  totalling  more  than 

Teiegraph-s .  169,051  182,925  $3,500,  Other  expenses  and  admin- 

Grand  Total .  istrative  costs,  the  balance  of  rte 

Note:  TeleRraph  (m)  sold  in  combina-  estate  Will  DC  set  Up  in  a  trUSt  lOf 
tion  ^‘•’cHARLKTOhL  w.  VA.  Hospital. 

Gazette-m .  l,dll,.377  "  903,466  ■ 

SiX""..:;;::::  K  National  Weekly 

Reports  Progess 

Grand  T^^y^^^^4f«,429  2,364,634  WILLIAMSPORT,  Pa. — ^Thc  prOg- 

.state-m .  7a3].328  690,868  re.ss  of  Grit,  based  on  “sound  prin- 

State-S .  366,882  460,938  hard  work”  since  ils  found- 

Record-e .  644,016  760,688  cipics,  naro  worK  Since  IIS  loun 

-  -  mg  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 

Grand  Total .  1,794,226  1,912,494  {ury  ago,  was  reviewed  by  George 

Dispatch-e .  ’  672,934  677,232  R-  Lamade,  president  and  general 

Dispatch-S .  .344,708  365,391  manager  of  Grit  Publishing  Corn- 

Grand  Total .  1,017,642  1,042,623  pany,  in  a  special  full  tabloid  page 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS.  article  in  the  Family  Section  of 

749,5.37  695,069  the  July  26  issi^  of  the  Weekly. 

HAMMOND,  IND.  Started  by  Dietrick  Lamade, 

TimSlI;:;:;::::::  bom  in  Germany  and 

-  ■  -  who  came  to  this  country  with  n» 

Grand T^tM.....  1,369,182  1,233,701  parents  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 

Gazette-e .  ’588,972  ’  500,193  Grit  is  guided  today  by  his  sons. 
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PRESS  CLUB 


a  permanent  fixture  on  the  local 
newspaper  front.  During  the  pres- 
^  _  idency  of  Fred  W.  Schwarz,  cor- 

respondent  for  New  York  and 
H  ,  |r  Philadelphia  newspapers,  a  per- 

/iCtSf  rVWQlQS  manent  headquarters  was  estab- 

.  ^1  1  1  lished  for  the  first  time.  Mayor 

Vn^lUJD  XlltUdl  Harry  Bacharach  began  what  is 

•  /-  XT  I  now  the  City  Press  Bureau,  with 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Situated  ‘  j ’  r  „ 

.hP  innrnTTl-  ^oseph  H.  Shinn  as  head  of_a 


Truce  Signing  3  Newsmen  Aie 

_ continued  from  page  1  Among  the  POW S 


The  newsmen  believed  the  pub¬ 
lic  information  officers  failed  to 


Three  newsmen  are  known  to 
be  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in 


_ _ _ _  Harry  Bacharach  began  what  is  cj^-ntly  with  the  necessity  of  giv 

Atlantic  City  N  J  —Situated  Bureau,  with  j^g  j^e  press  advance  briefing.  They  are  Frank  Noel,  Associ- 

at  the  crossroads’ of' the  journal-  Joseph  H.  Shinn  as  head  of  a  During  the  final  days  of  the  “ted  Press;  Donald  Dixon,  Inter- 
istic  world  the  Press  Club  of  At-  Commission  to  operate  the  armistice  negotiations.  Communist  national  News  Service;  Richard 


impress  the  truce  negotiators  sutfi-  Korea  or  China  and  their  early 
cientiv  with  the  necessitv  of  eiv-  release  is  anticipated. 


lantic  City  has  played  host  to  vis¬ 
iting  newsmen  since  1901. 

The  multitude  of  writers  and 
public  relations  men  who  flock  to 
this  resort  to  cover  conventions, 
beauty  pageants  and  athletic 
events  have  made  it  a  practice  to 
check  in  at  Press  Club  headuqar- 
ters,  now  in  the  Penn-Atlantic 
Hotel. 


bureau.  correspondents  were  thoroughly  Applegate,  inbc. 

A  few  years  later  the  Headlin-  briefed  by  their  delegates.  Fre-  ' 

ers’  Frolic  was  es^blished,  and  quently  they  supplied  information  cameramen,  newsreel  cameramen 
today  the  annual  affair  lists  hun-  — propaganda  broadcasts —  nnd  television  cameramen,  along 
dreds  of  awards  presented  to  out-  vvhich  U.N.  correspondents  were  with  radio  newsmen  who  made  a 
standing  news,  radio  and  photo-  gould  not  be  released.  pooled  broadcast  to  the  U.  S. 

graphic  personalities  signing,  the  Newsreel  and  television  camera- 

three-day  conclaves  m  June.  correspondents  drove  by  convoy  men  had  sound  equipment  and 


Applegate.  NBC. 


standing  news,  radio  and  photo¬ 
graphic  personalities  during  the 
three-day  conclaves  in  June. 
Achievement  Awards 
In  1934  the  first  achievement 


— via  propaganda  broadcasts —  nnd  television  cameramen,  along 
which  U.N.  correspondents  were  with  radio  newsmen  who  made  a 


pooled  broadcast  to  the  U.  S. 

Newsreel  and  television  camera¬ 
men  had  sound  equipment  and 


from  the  press  camp  at  Munsan  were  disappointed  that  neither 


Ninety-five  reporters,  editors,  award  was  presented  by  the  Press 


correspondents,  publicity  men  and 
ex-journalists  comprise  the  active 


Club.  The  plaques,  plus  honor¬ 
ary  membership  in  the  organiza- 


to  Panmunjom,  arriving  about  one 
hour  before  the  ceremony. 

Most  of  them  began  gathering 


side's  delegates  had  anything  to 
say. 

Correspondents  on  the  United 


membership  of  the  organization,  tion,  have  been  presented  to  men 
with  over  100  associate  member-  deemed  to  have  given  outstanding 


ships  held  by  local  and  out-of- 
town  businessmen. 

Started  in  City  Hall 
The  late  Mayor  Franklin  P. 
Stoy  got  the  Press  Club  going  in 
1901,  when  he  provided  a  room 
in  City  Hall  where  newsmen 


service  to  Atlantic  City.  The  list 
includes  mayors,  football  stars, 
hotel  men  —  and  even  newspaper¬ 
men! 

An  annual  award  for  the  out¬ 
standing  piece  of  journalistic  work 
— news,  feature  or  radio  story; 
picture  or  cartoon  —  to  be  pub- 


material  for  color  stories.  Press  Nations’  side  were  seated  in  good 
associations  began  running  stories,  seats  immediately  behind  the  two 
News  cameramen,  newsreel  pho-  rows  of  officials.  They  made  up 
tographers  and  television  camera-  mast  of  the  observers  in  that  end 
men  were  not  permitted  to  enter  of  the  building, 
the  building  and  set  up  their  The  Communist  press  delega- 
equipment  until  about  30  minutes  tion  was  probably  less  than  half 


before  ceremony  time.  All  com¬ 
plained  that  they  were  required  to 


the  size  of  that  on  the  U.N.  side 
and  it  remained  standing  through- 


Houpt,  editorial  writer  on  the  u  _ _ _ 

staff  of  the  Atlantic  C//v  Press.  Golden  Quill  Award,  has  been  Communists 
still  holds  membership.  '  presented  each  June  to  local  stand- 

The  charitable  works  of  the  ..  ,  .  „ 

Press  Club,  which  have  continued 

throughout  its  half-century  of  ex-  Glub  is  Samuel  L.  Schor,  ^l-year- 
istence,  began  shortly  after  its  in-  newsman.  G. 

ception  with  the  adoption  of  “Lit-  Walker  president  of  the  Amuse- 


— news,  feature  or  radio  story;  stay  in  fixed  positions  too  far  away  out  the  ceremony, 
would  gather  for  work  as  well  as  Picture  or  cartoon  —  to  be  pub-  from  the  signing  tables.  U.N.  offi-  United  Nations  correspondents 
relaxation.  Of  the  original  group  Second  Congres-  cbls  said,  however,  that  this  was  were  not  permitted  to  step  across 

of  members  only  William  P  sional  District,  was  established  in  the  best  arrangement  they  had  the  imaginary  line  dividing  the 

1945.  This  prize,  known  as  the  been  able  to  work  out  with  the  building  in  two.  No  Communist 
Golden  Quill  Award,  has  been  Communists.  correspondents  attempted  to  cross 

presented  each  June  to  local  stand-  Bunched  together  across  the  hall  to  the  United  Nations  side.  They 


presented  each  June  to  local  stand¬ 
outs. 

Current  president  of  the  Press 
Club  is  Samuel  L.  Schor,  27-year- 
veteran  newsman.  Arthur  G. 


Bunched  together  across  the  hall 


tie  Nellie,”  a  patient  at  the  North 
American  Sanitorium  on  the  beach 
in  Ventnor,  the  neighboring  re¬ 
sort  city. 

For  many  years  “Little  Nellie” 
was  a  subject  of  financial  problems 
for  the  boys,  especially  so  when 
the  North  American  passed  from 
the  Philadelphia  newspaper  scene 
and  the  institution  in  Ventnor  was 
discontinued. 

The  club  gained  in  membership 


ment  Publishing  Co.,  is  serving 
his  13th  term  as  Press  Club  sec¬ 
retary,  and  William  C.  Boyer,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  -  president  of  the 
Boardwalk  National  Bank,  is  in 
his  14th  term  as  treasurer.  Both 
men  began  their  newspaper  ca¬ 
reers  on  the  staff  of  the  former 
Atlantic  City  Review. 

Charity  for  Scouts 
The  outstanding  charitable 
achievement  of  the  Press  Club  in 


from  the  signing  tables  were  still  piobably  would  have  been  stopped. 


RATES— consecutive  insertions 
3  line  minimum. 


and  strength,  and  by  the  end  of  was  the  five-year  pro- 


World  War  I  was  established  as  Ktam  for  improving  the  Boy  Scout  *•  EorrbSi  a  ptjbslmitbr^  reaervM  the  rirht  to  edit  «u  comt”  '  ^ 

Summer  Camp  at  Alloway,  N.  J.  I  , 

2  Reporters  In  TrLT'and  Editor  i  pibiifiMr  dosfi««i  Dept.  '.. 

Sailboat  Mishap  S:""”’'"  I""”  ^ewir.  New  Yort36.  H.  Y., ,  MOUi 

MADtsoN,  Wis. — ^Two  reporters  Money  was  obtained  through  the  i  - _  — 

01  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  cooperation  of  John  Harris,  pro-  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

two  young  women  accompanying  ducer  of  the  Ice  Capades,  who  -  -  -r— -  - - - 

them  on  a  pre-dawn  sailboat  ride  turned  over  to  the  Press  Club  Newspaper  Brokers -  - Newspaper  Brokers - 

on  Lake  Mendota  here  narrowly  oDenine  nieht  receints  from  the  MID-WMT  Newspaper  Opportunitiei  FOR  3i  YEARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 
escarvH  rtPTOh  HERMAjf  if.  KOCfi  _  nothin*  but  newspapers.  Nationwide 


SITI7ATION8  WANTED  AIX  OTHEK  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Inaertlona  Ua*  Rato  Inaertlona  Line  Rato 

1  S.6fi  1  fl.lO 

2  its  2  1.00 

3  ilO  3  .90 

A  .40  4  .90 

Situsttone  Wanted  Ada  parabla  Inonlre  for  20  and  52  time  ratea. 

In  advance.  Add  16o  for  box  Charre  Orders  Accepted, 

service. 

_ Add  lOe  for  Box  Servlee 

ADVehTISKNO  ACWNCIBS  charred  at  our  National  Claaslfled  rate 
leas  commiaalon.  (loouire  for  rates.) 

Count  SO  units  per  Une  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
ab^Tlatlona  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  hohlera’  Identities  held  In 
strict  wnllftiw.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  PJI.  (After  last  Mail). 
EOrrOR  A  FTTBUSRBR  reaerves  the  rlrht  to  edit  all  copy.  ^ 

iStor  &  PnbiislMr  Clas$HiMi  D«pt.  ^ 
Times  Tower,  New  Yoi4  36*  N.  Y*  iRyiaet  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


escaped  death  last  week  when  their  1945  to  1950  seasons, 
cuft^  overturned  a  half-mile  off-  Club  is 


w^ii-  r-  t  A  -lA  r  of  56  from  resident  members,  *diti?nii*t  nnbii^Ptv*’*”  '*““**'* 

William  Crawford,  24,  one  of  and  aold  without  publicity. _ 

e  renorters  and  owner  of  the  out-of-town  members,  newapaper  properties. 


MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunitiei  FOR  31  YEARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 
HERMAN  M.  KOCH  nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 

6610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa  Honest  aerviea  to  Mth  buyer  and^aeller. 

The  Press  Club  is  financed  by  may  BROTHER.  J. J  ^  M\®K®nr*^^M7chi*an 


the  reporters  and  owner  of  the 
boat,  managed  to  swim  ashore 
while  Robert  Bjorklund,  27,  and 


and  $5  from  associate  members. 
Monthly  meetings  are  held  in 


For  better  newtpaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 


MWide  selection  of  California  and 
Arisona  weeklies.  50  yesrs’  experience 
in  satisfying  buyers  in  W’estern  news- 


while  Robert  Bjorklund,  27,  and  Montniy  meetings  are  neid  in  p.  q,  box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif,  paper  properties. 
the  two  eirls  dune  to  the  boat  various  resort  hotels  and  restau-  purchases,  loans,  sales,  bandied  J-  R 

..mil  K.  “  Ill  °  x/;  rants.  Following  a  1948  ruling,  diacreetly.  Publisher.  Service.  P.  O.  3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 

unui  rescued  by  a  police  boat.  Mr.  ^  _  f _ _  , _ ^  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  - - - 

Crawford  is  a  son  of  Kenneth  accept  iree  am-  — Joseph  ANTHONY  SNYDER  confidential  information 

Crawford,  current  events  editor  of  invitations  but  in  the  past  Newspaper  Broker  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

'  -  Venice,  Oalifornia _  - . . 


Newsweek  magazine  and  former  y«rs  members  have  proven 

president  of  the  American  News-  willingness  to  partake  of  a 

paper  Guild.  *10  spread  for  the  usual  dining 


confidential  information 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


editor 


fee  of  $2! 

PUBLISHER  for  August  1,  1953 


their  willingness  to  partake  of  a  ★★  M  E  are  interested  m  listing  only 

tin  enreoH  for  t)ip  iiviinl  Hinino  »onnd  newspaper  and  m«a- 

>10  spread  tor  tne  usual  dining  properties,  a.  W.  Stypes  A  Co., 


safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga-  Sates,  Appraisals.  Management^nralt- 
line  properties.  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co.,  ants.  NBWISP APER  SERVICE  OO., 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal.  610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 


SEE  I 

I 

I 

Preceding  Page  for  Complete  I 

List  of  I 

Qualified  Newspaper  Brokers  I 

and  I 

Classified  Bates,  Policies,  etc. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers _  ; 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR  ' 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re- 

Slacement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
[ortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness  I 

35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ Publications  For  Sale _ 

MIDWEST  DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Buy  or  Sell.  Tell  us  your  needs  in 
detail.  iBailey  •  Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 
LISBON  ENTERPRISE,  Maine’s  fa- 
mous  weekly.  No  plant  but  prints  for 
$10  per  page  on  firm  contract.  Write 
M.  L.  Stone,  Rumford,  Maine,  Pnb- 

lishing  Co. _ 

OTHER  Business  Interests  force  Rapid 
Disposal  Highly  Profitable  Weekly. 
Chart  Area  No.  2.  Terms  or  lease  with 
Oiption.  Write  Box  3130,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

iSMALL  TOWN  New  England  Weekly 
and  job  shop.  Good  deal  for  young 
journalism  couple  or  retired  printer. 
$9,000 — Terms  to  right  party.  1^3 
gross  will  be  $14,000.  Box  8104, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  West  Coast  daily.  Earns  $14,- 
000.  Priced  to  sell  for  $45,000  with 
$20,000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  As¬ 
sociates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  An- 
geles  29,  California. 

SM.4LL  EXCLUSIVE  DAILY'  grossing 
$115,000:  nice  profit  record;  can  be 
increased ;  priced  low  but  requires  I 
$50,000  cash.  Wayne  Peterson,  Na-  | 
tional  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn.  | 


Business  Opportunities 

PRINTING  PLANT 
FOR  SALE 


IN  fastest  growing  city  of  Florida, 
center  of  prosperous  West  Coast.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  enjoy  unusual  profits  in 
city  and  area  with  “ceiling  unlimited.’ ’ 

OWNER  desires  business  retirement 
after  20  years;  maximum  possible 
good  will,  reputation,  confidence.  75% 
orders  unsolicited  and  by  phone  and 
mall  without  asking  price  quotation. 
Business  ripe  for  unusual  expansion 
based  on  future  demand  and  prosperity 
city.  Now  turning  sway  work.  Also  time 
ripe  to  install  offset  which,  like  pres¬ 
ent  business  can  completely  dominate 
market.  One  or  more  stationery  store 
connections  available. 

THIS  IS,  conservatively,  most  at¬ 
tractive  printing  opportunity  entire 
state  if  you  want  prosperous,  growing 
business  with  unusual  profits  in  va¬ 
cation  surroundings  under  Florida  sun¬ 
shine.  Annual  gross  volume  exceeds 
asking  price  which  is  $140,000.  No 
brokers.  For  particulars,  write  Box 
3109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  seat  weekly  or 
small  daily.  $25-33,000  down.  Chart 
Area  11.  Box  3055,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  Wanted 


$50,000  TO  $100,000  CASH  to  invest! 
in  large  profitable  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
Can  act  immediately,  and,  or,  furnish 
bank  references  prior  to  disclosure  if 
situation  is  highly  confidential.  No 
brokers.  Box  2506,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Periodical  Subscriptions 


Y'our  finger  is  on  the  “pulse” 

YVifh  a  subscription  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

$6.50  per  year. 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  SEH VICES 
Syndicates — F  eatures 

ANOTHER  28-page  foiio — No.  3 — of 
earthy — informative — humorous  fillers 
— ^$1.00.  Money  back  if  you  can’t  use 
them.  NEWSLETTER,  Oxford,  Wis. 


_ Press  Engineers 

NATIONAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Specialising  in  Weekly 
Newspaper  Presses 
Automatic  hand-set  cylinders 
Duplex  and  Goss  Web  Presses 
24  HOUR  SERVICE 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey.  Phone  6-4252 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  spring  7-1740 _ 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

it  Trucking  Service  it 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


DISMANTLED-MOVED-EREX3TED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 
OUR  PHONE  ANSWERS  24  HOURS 
A  DAY 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  GO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  ail  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626—31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
nsed  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 

St.,  Philadelhia  6,  Pennsylvania. _ 

NEED  Newspaper  Turtles  1  Why  pay 
more  than  our  low  price  of  $68.50  to 
$79.50  each!  Top  quality,  immediate 
delivery.  Sold  the  world  over.  Write 
for  literature.  LAB  Sales  Company, 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPE  for  sale,  model  30,  4  main 
and  4  auxiliary  magasines.  8,  10,  18, 
24  pt.  Metroblack  with  Metrolite.  30 
and  36  pt.  Metrobold  $2,  caps  and  low¬ 
er  case  with  Pabst  Ex  Bold  figures. 
Six-mold  disk,  quadder,  Mohr  Saw, 
electric  pot,  motor,  and  feeder.  Also  3 
extra  auxiliary  split  magazines  with 
type.  Machine  complete  in  every  detail 
and  in  daily  nse.  May  be  seen  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  Paw'tucket  Times,  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island.  Price  $5,000  or  best 
offer.  Write  or  call  Mr.  Spooner  or 
Mr.  Black — Pawtucket  2-4000. 


FOR  SALE  1  Model  8  Linotype,  serial 
number  24866,  3  magazines,  Mohr  saw, 
air  cooled  molds,  3  phase  motor  110- 
220  volt,  good  running  condition,  used 
daily.  Box  2913,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


38"  ACME  Automatic  Clamp  Power 
Paper  Cutter,  rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
to  give  as  good  service  as  a  new  ma¬ 
chine.  With  A.  C.  Motor.  Thomas  W. 
Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Mail  Room 


COMPLETE  Mailing  and  Addressing 
set-ups.  Addressographs.  Graphotypes. 
Cabinets,  Trays,  Plates,  Frames — all 
models.  Very  reasonable  prices.  Equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  bro¬ 
chure.  Dealer,  Box  2953,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT 

HOIST.  Economy  Telescoper.  Capac¬ 
ity  2,000  lbs.  220  volt  A.C.  Platform 
36"  X  54".  Maximum  lift  7'9".  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Bargain. 

G.  R.  Benedict 
Evansville  Printing  Corp. 
2d  and  Vine  Streets 
Evansville,  Indiana 


Press  Room 


NEWSPAPER  CONVEYORS 

Blueprints  available. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 

All  Presses  complete  with  motors, 
controls,  rollers,  chasea,  etc. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave..  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 


PAPER  roll  arms  for  use  on  Unit 
Type  presses  coming  out  of  large  city 
newspapers  so  paper  rolis  can  be  on 
each  end  of  press.  This  will  allow  a 
one-floor  operation.  Can  be  nsed  on 
any  make  Units.  Write  for  details. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16''  cut-off.  Can  also  tell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Broker.  Box  2000,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


"GOSS  24  page  Rotary,  available  Jan¬ 
uary,  first  class  condition,  prints  3 
colors,  can  be  seen  in  operation  daily. 
Cut-off  23-7/16,  fold,  complete  ste¬ 
reo,  motors  AD.  Sample  of  work  mailed 
on  request.  Replaced  by  larger  press. 
Bargain.”  Verdun  Printing  ft  Publish¬ 
ing  Inc.,  3136  LaSalle  Blvd.,  Verdun. 
Montreal,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE;  72"  Cameron  type  44-W 
Splicing  and  Rewinding  Machine,  for 
rewinding  butt  rolls.  Almost  new, 
v-ith  A.  C.  Motor.  For  further  details; 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  120 
West  42nd  St..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Goss  8  deck,  single  width 
press  with  color  attachment.  Price  in¬ 
cludes  pony  autoplate.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Contact  A.  W.  Keller,  Press- 
Chronicle,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB— 2  way  printer — AO. 
Complete  Set  Chases,  Rollers,  Blankets. 
Located  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Available  Immediately. 


20  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model  AC  2  Motor  Drive. 
Complete  stereo — Available  August. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer. 

•  0 

3  DECK  GOSS 

End  feed— 22  — <.YC  motor — 

Double  Folder — conveyor. 

Located  Roanoke  (Y'a.)  Times  World. 
Available  immediately. 


3  UNIT  GOSS 

Press  Serial  No.  1512 
Arch  Typo  Units 
Double  folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off. 
Available  immediately  out  of  the 
Canton,  Ohio,  Repository 

•  • 

3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2148 

Z  Type  Units — Double  Folder — 22)i". 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings. 

On  Substructure  with  3  arm  Reels. 
Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

•  • 

4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  width  23-9/16" — DC. 

Complete  stereotype. 

Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  • 

4  UNIT  SCOTT 

PRESS  NO.  3490 
Multi-unit  4  folders — 2244". 

On  substructure,  or  floor  fed. 

2  motor  drives - 3  conveyors. 

Located  Dallas.  Texas. 

Available  immediately. 

•  • 

4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2804 
Vertical  Type  Units — 22^”  cut-off. 
Double  Former — Single  Folder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearings— AO. 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 

•  • 

6  UNIT  HOE 

PRF-SS  NO.  2595 

Vertical  Type  Units — 21H"  cut-off. 
Double  Foldens— Single  Conveyors. 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings. 

Out  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald. 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2550-2551 
Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings. 

Extra  color  cylinder,  21)4", 

Double  folders  and  conveyors, 

XC  Drives  and  complete  Stereo. 
Located  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-1  132 


FOR  SALE  NOW 

12-page  flat-bed  in  perfect  condition, 
giving  perfect  results.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  News-Sentined,  Lodi,  Calif. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  I,  1953 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 

Used  Presses 

ii  SINCB  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sises. 

GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

t  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Stereotype 


1  &-TON  steretoype  furnace  with 
Kemp  immersion  gat  burners  complete 
with  generator  and  carburetor.  Arkan¬ 
sas  Oasette,  P.  O.  Box  110,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COiTPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  30,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  2  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de¬ 
tails.  Metal  pot  of  32'  or  86'  diam¬ 
eter.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise.  Idaho. 


WANTED  SPEEDAUMAT  ADDRES¬ 
SER.  Write  or  Wire  George  Hicks, 
Post-Gasette,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED — 'Used  16  page  rotary 
press;  all  stereotyping  equipment 
needed  except  mat  roller.  Box  3050, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ST.VND.VRD  DUPLEX  tubular  or  Uni- 
tubular  16-psge  2  to  1  press.  Write 

Box  3102.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Used  Ludlow  with  electric 
pot.  12  pt.  mold.  Must  be  in  good 
condition.  Also  need  sticks  and  mod¬ 
ern-face  mats.  .1.  L.  Diiermit,  News- 

jlonrnal,  Middletown,  Ohio. _ 

WANTED:  30  used  newspaper  chases 
(Stereotype)  for  '21'  columns,  and 
1  Dry  Mat  Roller,  Heavy  Duty,  full 
page.  Room  763,  610  South  Main  St., 
Los  Angeles  14,  California. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


JUNIOR 

ACCOUNTANT  OR  AUDITOR 

A  FLORIDA  west  coast  newspaper  has 
an  opening  for  a  recent  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  Accounting  Degree.  Good  aca¬ 
demic  standing.  Experience  helpful 
^t  not  necessary  for  internal  audit¬ 
ing.  cost  analysis,  budgets,  etc.  Good 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Age  21- 
25.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  2057,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


CIrciilatioB 

YOUNG  MAN  experienced  in  sound 
esrrier  and  mail  promotion;  must  know 
ABC  records,  for  tough,  one-man  Job 
on  small  daily  in  Chart  Area  11.  Advise 
onperienee  and  salary  needed.  Box 
,2846  Editor  k  Pnbllsbet. _ 

WANTEID  thoroughly  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  morning,  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  Sonth- 
orn  city  of  50,000.  Must  be  able  to 
build  and  hold  circulation.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Write  Box 
8904,  Editor  k  Publisher,  giving  age, 
oaperience  and  references. 

unusual  OPPORTUNITY  for  com¬ 
petent  man  to  bnild  and  continue  su- 
Pe^ition  of  trade  area  circulation. 
Substantial  compensation  with  real 
opportunity  for  advanceiment.  Superior 
product  and  service  with  full  support 
^publisher.  Please  write  application, 
iron,  confidential  consideration.  The 
Jackson  Sun,  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


HELP  WANTED 
Circulation 


EXPERIENCED 

CIRCULATION 

MEN 

For 

AMERICAN  DAILY  EUROPE 

Preferably  Young,  Single,  able  assume 
responsibility. 

Knowledge  languages  helpful,  experi¬ 
ence  magazine  distribution  considered. 

SALARY  —  EXPENSES  —  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION  PAID. 

Excellent  prospects  advancement. 

Write  Box  3149.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

MIDWESTERN  metropolitan  paper  in 
strong  competitive  market  has  an 
opening  for  an  aggressive  young  and 
ambitious  assistant  manager.  Good 
knowledge  of  classified  fundamentals 
essential  as  well  as  strong  selling  abil¬ 
ity  and  the  know-how  of  directing  the 
selling  efforts  of  others,  particularly 
the  street  staff. 

THE  MAN  who  will  interest  us  is 
probably  manager  of  a  smaller  news¬ 
paper  or  the  Second  man  in  some  met¬ 
ropolitan  city  who  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  advance.  This  news¬ 
paper  has  a  remarkable  gross  record 
and  the  man  we  want  must  have  the 
ability  to  grow  with  this  paper. 

SALARY  is  open  snd  will  be  based 
on  your  experience  snd  other  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Y’our  first  letter  must  contain 
complete  information  about  previous 
experience,  educational  background, 
position  now  held  and  present  salary. 

EXCELLENT  Employee  benefit  plans 
in  addition  to  good  earnings  and  bright 
future  prospects  make  this  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity.  Write  Box  3057, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young 
experienced  classified  manager  on  small 
newspaper  or  second  man  on  larger 
newspaper  who  desires  new  challenge. 
Southwest  metropolitan  newspaper 
needs  this  type  of  man.  Life  insur¬ 
ance,  retirement,  hospital  plan  and 
many  other  employee  benefits.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  salary  snd 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write, 
giving  complete  employment  history, 
educational  background  and  salary 
desired  to  Box  2902.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  new 
daily.  Apply  W.  R.  Smith,  Delaware 
State  Newt,  Dover,  Delaware. 


EXPERIENCED  Classified  Advertising 
man  to  assume  charge  of  department 
on  well-established  Indiana  combina¬ 
tion  daily,  38,000  circulation.  Prefer 
man  35-4>5  years.  State  full  experience, 
responsible  references,  capabilities  and 
pay  required.  Soccessful  applicant 
could  remain  life-time.  Box  3107,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Classified  Salesman, 
qualified  through  experience  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  take  over  the  management  of 
the  Classified  Department  of  a  South¬ 
eastern  paper  of  22,000  circulation. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  3110,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

3r  August  1,  1953 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  man  to 
head  department  on  Southern  daily 
with  circulation  in  excess  of  75,000. 
Good  opportunity  for  aggressive  man 
with  know-how  to  build  a  strong  or¬ 
ganization  and  produce  results.  Give 
complete  information  in  first  letter.  All 
replies  confidential.  Box  3100,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANA¬ 
GER  for  combination  papers  in  50,000 
class  in  growing  market.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  for  man 
now  in  metropolitan  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  or  man  with  experience  in  local 
Display  Department.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive  and  know  how  to  sell.  Adequate 
salary  and  bonus.  Write  full^  to 
L.  A.  Uj)degraff,  Advertising  Director, 
Ledger-Enquirer  Newspapers,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia. 


Display  Advertising 

NEW 

SITUATION 

OPEN 

For  Man  or  Woman 

Sell  snd  Service  Retailers  Accounts 
Experience  Preferred 
Car  Essential 
Excellent  Opportunity 
Salary 
plus 

Incentive  Plan 
Employees  Benefits 

State  qualifications  and  References 
in  letter  or  phone  5251 
MR.  SLABACH 

Lancaster  Newspapers 

8  W.  KING  STREET 
LANCASTER  PA. 


LARGEST  ALASKAN  DAILY  needs 
man  capable  of  selling  space,  making 
own  lay-out  and  writing  own  copy. 
Prefer  single  man.  Must  have  own 
transportation.  Non-drinker.  Anchor- 
sge  Daily  Times.  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  or  Sales 
lady  for  established  State  Magazine 
selling  local  and  national  firms.  Com¬ 
mission  with  weekly  drawing  account. 
Earnings  should  exceed  $150  weekly 
during  first  year.  Full  details  in  r^ly 
to  Guy  M.  Leedy,  Publisher,  West 
Virginia  State  Magasine.  Box  1029. 
Charleston  25,  W.  Va. 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

ONE  of  the  Southwest’s  most  pro¬ 
gressive  newspapers  has  an  ideal  situ¬ 
ation  for  a  young,  aggressive  national 
advertising  manager.  Top  national  ad¬ 
vertising  man  on  small  newspaper  or 
second  man  on  large  paper  who  is 
seeking  greener  pastures  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  position.  Must  have  from 
5  to  10  years’  experience  in  the  na- 
linnal  field.  Company  life  insurance, 
hospitalization  plan,  retirement  pro¬ 
gram  and  many  other  benefits.  Write 
giving  complete  employment  history, 
educational  background  and  salary  de¬ 
sired  to  Box  2903,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


A  DVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Expe¬ 
rienced  young  man  with  selling  and 
layout  ability  for  aggressive  daily, 
17,500  circulation  in  fast  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Vacations,  insurance,  etc.  In 
first  letter  give  background,  referenc¬ 
es,  salary  desired  and  when  available. 
The  Star-Beacon  General  Offices  of  the 
Rowley  Newspapers,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


Experienced  Young 
DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

WANTED  immediately  for  Midwest 
daily.  Circulation  25,000  to  30,000 
class.  Should  have  2  or  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  selling,  layout,  develop¬ 
ing  and  servicing  accounts.  Good 
working  conditions.  5-Day  week. 
Write  complete  information,  referenc¬ 
es  and  include  sample  layout  to  Buz 
3002,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

SOMEIVHERE  there’s  a  topflight  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  with  managerial  ex¬ 
perience  seeking  a  better  opportunity, 
who  would  fit  into  a  retail  advertising 
department  of  a  daily  and  Sunday  field 
in  a  southwestern  city  of  80,000  popu¬ 
lation.  If  you  are  that  man,  send  com¬ 
plete  information  to  Box  3040,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  Replies  treated  in  confi¬ 
dence. 


A  THOROUGHLY  experienced  display 
advertising  salesman  needed  to  sell  and 
service  established  accounts  on  an  ex¬ 
panding  daily  in  this  fast  growing 
Florida  capital  city.  Must  be  adept  at 
layout  and  copy  writing  to  assist  in 
creating  new  business.  Contact  F.  G. 
Wolff,  Advertising  Director,  Tallahas- 
see  Democrat.  Tallahassee.  Florida. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising 
classifications.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move 
into  a  position  of  greater  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Preference  given  to  a  man  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  a  smaller  Mid-West¬ 
ern  daily  newspaper.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man,  whose  future  is  before  him.  All 
applications  held  confidential.  Write  or 
wire  Louis  D.  Young,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  The  Indianapolis  Times.  A 
Scrip|>s-Howard  Newspaper. _ 


EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

YOUNG  yet  mature,  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  advertising  salesman  with  solid 
selling  record  wanted  to  manage  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  40,000  circu¬ 
lation.  awardwinning  ABC  Catholic 
weekly.  In  Ohio  area  with  but  one 
metropolitan  combined  daily  in  com¬ 
petition.  This  is  a  SBLLING  job,  but 
you  will  be  expected  to  plan,  organize 
and  manage  three-man  department.  Ex¬ 
cellent  financial  arrangement  imme¬ 
diately,  and  unlimited  opportunity  to 
develop  income  and  assume  new  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Pension  plan  and  other 
desirable  benefits.  Illness  has  created 
this  permanent  opening.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details,  including  educational 
background  and  marital  status.  Box 

HlOfi.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

KXPt^Klr.NC’t-I)  Advertising  salesman 
and  copywriter,  steady  employment, 
outstanding  Ohio  city  of  40.000  popu¬ 
lation.  exclusive  field,  carried  13  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  advertising  in  1952. 
Group  insurance,  paid  vacation  and 
pension  plan.  Give  complete  details 
of  experience  and  salary  de-sired  in 
first  letter.  Write  Box  3105,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
PROMOTION  MAN 

I  ONE  OF  America’s  leading  newspaj'vrs 
(l-ybP  Chart  Area  52)  offers  an  out- 
I  standing  opportunity  to  a  young  retail 
advertising  promotion  writer. 

THE  MAN  we  seek  has  the  ability  to 
dig  into  Media  Records  and  Neustadt 
'  Reports  for  selling  facts.  He  has  some 
I  experience  now,  but  would  like  to  step 
:  up  to  head  a  small  staff;  be  in  charge 
,  of  preparing  presentations,  mailers  and 
I  letters  to  the  retail  trade.  It  could  be 
you  I  Send  complete  resume  and  non- 
I  returnable  samples  to  Box  3111,  Editor 
:  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE 

FIRST-CLASS  .Advertising 
Manager  for  Clarksburg 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  One  of  the  best 
plants  in  West  Virginia. 
Permanent  position.  Give  full 
information  in  first  letter. 

W’rite  to  Cecil  B.  Highland, 
President  snd  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Clarksburg  Publishing 
Co.,  Clsn-ksburg,  W.  Va. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Eflitorial 


NEWS  EDITOR — AP,  lockl  editing,  I  DESKMAN  -  REPORTER  —  Alabama 
heads,  makeup.  Write  fully  education.’  i  newspaper  needs  two  deskmen  and  two 


experience,  age,  family,  references,  ex- 
pected  salary.  Tribune,  Fremont,  Neb. 
REPORTER-ADVERTISING  SALES- 
M.\N  for  large  old  weekly  in  town  of 
over  six  thousand  in  Ohnrt  Aren  S6. 
Must  write  column  main  stories  nnd 
Editorials.  Do  eonsidernble  MlUBa> 
Excellent  opportunity  for  capable 
newspaper  man.  Must  be  person  of 
good  character,  age  about  25  to  45. 
Good  salary  and  early  advancement 
If  qualified.  Owners  have  other  news¬ 
paper  properties.  Write  fully  Box  1 
2946.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Sports  and  general  news 
beat  college  town  of  16,000.  College, 
experience  desirable.  List  experience, 
references,  salary  requirements.  Box 

2930,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALL  AROUND  newsman  for  weekly  | 
newspaper  in  heart  of  recreational 
area  of  New  Hampshire.  Box  3035, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


reporters.  Our  representative  will  be 
in  New  York,  Friday,  August  7.  Please 
contact  him  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  at 
576  Fifth  .\venue.  Office  703 — ^Phone 
JUdson  6  3230.  Or  wire  or  write  Box 
3112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  South¬ 
ern  weekly.  Minimum  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Quiet,  friendly  town.  Learn  all 
phases  of  newspapering.  W’rite  Vin¬ 
cent  Marino,  The  Advertiser.  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Louisiana. 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


Administrative 


AN  INDEPENDENT,  6  day,  12  ma¬ 
chine,  union  evening  newspaper  wants 
experienced  composing  room  foreman. 
Fast  growing  field.  Ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  equipment.  Good  salary 
and  future  for  a  real  executive.  Re¬ 
plies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Give 
COMd’LETE  information  to  Box  2934, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  PROOFREADER,  male,  expe¬ 
rienced.  New  Jersey  daily.  Excellent 
group  insurance  plan.  Job  available 
August  24.  Box  3045,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  for  small 
afternoon  daily.  Prefer  J-grad  or  be¬ 
ginner  with  little  experience.  Should 
be  draft-exempt.  16.000  circulation. 
Chart  Area  56.  Good  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  3046.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MORNING-Evening  papers  have  open¬ 
ing  for  combination  editorial  writer- 
special  assignments  reporter.  City  has 
100,000  population,  fine  public  schools.  | 
large  State  college.  Inquiries  should  I 
include  personal,  educational  and  pro- 1 
fessional  backgrounds,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Write  fully,  first  letter,  to 
Charles  A.  Guy,  Lubbock,  Texas,  Ava- 
lanche-Joiirnal.  | 

REPGRTER-Photographer,  able  to  fill 
in  on  desk  during  emergency,  for  small 
daily  Chart  Area  56.  Give  background 
details,  salary  expected  first  letter. 

Box  3001,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
15,000  afternoon  daily  in  growing 
Ohio  atomic  area.  Permanent  position 
with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  background  and  references  to 
Chillicothe  Gazette,  Chillicothe.  Ohio. 


In  DETROIT 
and 

In  MILWAUKEE 

THERE  IS  a  man  (or  woman)  who 
knows  how  to  recognize  story  ideas,  to 
dig  deep  in  interviews  for  fact  and 
color,  to  outline  a  story  logically,  and 
who  knows  how  to  inject  the  verve 
of  general  magazine  writing  into  fact- 
tilled  feature  articles. 

THIS  writer  (one  for  Detroit,  and 
one  for  Milwaukee)  is  free  on  his  reg¬ 
ular  job  to  interview  our  story  con¬ 
tacts  during  business  hours,  he  (or 
she)  wants  to  earn  extra  money,  and 
to  gain  recognition  writing  on  assign¬ 
ment  about  marketing,  management, 
promotion  for  a  national  business  mag¬ 
azine  with  a  blue-chip  reputation.  Tell 
us  about  yourself.  Box  3150,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  opening  for  preparation 
of  plant  publication  for  large  elec¬ 
tronics  engineering  and  manufacturing 
organization. 

WRITING  experience  necessary,  pre¬ 
fer  newspaper  background  on  labor 
and  industrial  news. 

Send  resume  to  A.  H.  Ford 
Employment  Supervisor 

BENDIX 

RADIO 

Division  of  Bendix  Aviation  Corp. 
Baltimore  4.  Maryland 


MORNING  PAPER  in  midwestern  city 
of  400,000  population  is  seeking  the 
services  of  a  topnotch  copyreader. 
Must  be  fast.  Good  salary,  paid  life 
insurance  and  other  benefits.  In  reply 
state  age,  experience,  and  furnish  ref¬ 
erences.  -All  replies  held  in  confidence. 
Box  3113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  Network  Station  in  city  of  50,- 
000  has  opening  for  news  reporter. 
Must  be  able  to  produce  plenty  of  lo¬ 
cal  news.  Newspaper  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Box  3101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — General  news,  college 
town  of  7,500,  Chart  .Area  6.  Journal¬ 
ism  training  or  experience  required. 
List  experience,  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Open  September  15.  Write 
Box  3103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 


ROT.ARV  Letterpress  Plant  —  Must 
know  four  color  Rotary  Web  Presses. 
Comics  and  supplement  printing — full 
color  cover  printing  and  bindery  equip¬ 
ment.  General  overall  plant  supervi¬ 
sion.  A  long  established  company — fine 
opportunity — complete  information  in 
mutual  confidence.  Box  3139,  Editor  A- 
Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertisiim 


REPORTER.  Connecticut  Afternoon 
Daily.  Excellent  Opportunity  For  Right  I 
Man.  Tell  All  First  Letter.  Including  | 
Salary  Expected.  Address  Box  3115,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


Here’s  How  YOUR  Small  Paper 
Can  Delevolp  Its  OWN 
Classified  Manager  .  .  . 

DOES  lack  of  a  trained  Manager 
st>-mie  Classified  Advertising  growth 
for  your  paper!  Then  do  this: 

SELIiCT  an  alert,  intelligent  man  or 
woman  and  enroll  him  in  the  Howard 
Parish  Course  in  Classified  .Advertis¬ 
ing, 

THIS  correspondence  course  pro¬ 
vides  thorough  instruction  in  every- 
tdiing  from  Want  Ad  fundamentals  to 
the  mechanics  of  running  a  small-paper 
Classified  section.  I'ee  of  $44  covers 
basic  course;  $4  more  pays  for  in¬ 
struction  on  departmental  operations. 
Course  starts  September  1. 

Write  for  full  details  today.  Specify 
Brochure  B,  please! 

HOWARD  PARISH 
•School  of  Classified  .Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER 
OR  EDITOR 

AVAILABLE  for  daily  8,000  to  25,000 
class. 

KNOWS  all  departments,  typography, 
cost  analysis,  budgets.  Capable  public 
relations,  public  speaker,  good  appear¬ 
ance,  SDK  member,  civic  leader,  good 
at  local  editorials  of  any  type. 

RECENTLY  sold  own  papers.  Will  go 
anywhere. 

Work  percentage  of  net  or  salary. 
Box  2947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSU.AL  opportunity  for  unusual 
person  with  ideas,  pioneering  spirit, 
stamina  head  news  side  metropolitan 
community  weekly  while  publisher 
beats  brains  business  side.  Need,  po¬ 
tential  good  paper  here.  Young,  goal 
own  paper  or  mature,  impasse,  wish 
return  news  field.  Training,  references 
required.  Enterprise,  Box  188,  Misha¬ 
waka,  Indiana. 

COPYRE.ADER  for  desk  and  some  re¬ 
porting.  Also  need  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher.  Give  details  of  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  salary  expected  in  letter  to 
Telegraph-Herald.  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


DESK  .ASSISTANT,  largely  copy  but 
possibility  of  growing  amount  of  make 


REPORTER  w'ho  can  use  camera  for 
roving  assignments  in  surrounding 
area.  Copyreailer  also  wanted.  List 
experience,  references,  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  in  letter  to  Telegraph-Herald, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

SPORTS.  NEWS  REPORtEIt  f^semL 
weekly.  Experience  not  a  must.  Write 
News-Chronicle,  iShippensburg.  Pa. 

ASSISTANT  EDTTOR 

ENGINEERING  Company  located  in 
New  York  needs  man  with  B..A.  degree, 
age  30-35  years,  to  assist  in  editing 
engineering  reports  and  similar  mate¬ 
rial.  Write  full  details  of  experience 
and  salary  expected  to  Box  3151,  Edi- 
i  tor  &  Publisher. 

!  — 

;  _ Meduinlcal _ 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  small  dai¬ 
ly,  seeks  Stereotyper  who  is  proud  of 
his  work,  to  take  charge  of  three  man 
I  shop.  Union,  or  eligible.  Excellent 
equipment,  including  Pony  Antoplate. 
All  replies  answered  and  kept  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  2905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


QUALIFIED  by  experience  as  publish¬ 
er,  general  or  business  manager  or  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  can  properly  fill  for 
you  any  of  these  positions  on  daily. 

PERSON.AL  interview  at  your  con¬ 
venience  will  be  arranged  immediately. 

Box  3141,  Editor  &  Publisher 

_ Artists — Cartoonists _ 

EDI'TORIAL  ART  DIRECTOR 
40,  Florida  daily,  wishes  work  Chart 
.Area  12.  Samples.  Box  3134,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Circulation _ 

MANAGER,  20  years'  exparienca  out 
chain.  ABC,  Little  Merchant  Plan. 
$100  week  and  Bonus.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  9  or  10.  Box  2939,  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCUIjATION  manager  15  years’ 
experience,  with  the  ambition,  ability 
and  know  how  to  increase  your  circu¬ 
lation  and  reduce  expenses  A.B.C.  rec¬ 
ords,  Dependable,  proven  record,  ref¬ 
erences.  If  you  want  to  forget  your 
circulation  worries  and  rest  assured 
the  job  is  done  right  contact  me  now. 
Box  3010,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 


.ASaiST.ANT  City  Circulation  Manager 
on  one  of  the  largest  Metropolitan 
newspapers  in  South  wishes  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager’s  job  on  smaller  newspa¬ 
per.  42  years  old,  married  and  with 
over  20  years’  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  work.  Chart  Area  5,  9, 
or  10  preferred.  Address  answers  to 
Box  3117.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITEBSI — TV  MINDED!  You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  television  writer  to 
write  for  ’TV.  Outline,  plot,  or  synopsis 
will  suffice.  Write  for  terms — TODAY  1 
Mead  Agency,  419— 4th  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York. 


up.  on  evening  daily  with  28,000  circu-  |  A-1  PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  IN 

lation  close  to  St.  Louis.  Good  starting  |  FAIRBANKS,  ALASKA 


pay.  Chance  to  increase  after  trial  pe¬ 
riod  if  you  show  the  stuff.  Start  work 
September  2.  Should  have  applications 
by  .August  7.  Alton  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph,  Alton,  Illinois. 


It’s  New — It’s  Different 
It’s  OURS  Alone 
The  Editor  &  Publisher 
CHART  AREA  SERVICE 
to  simplify  yonr 
CLASSIFIED  AD  COPT 
(Write  for  Details.) 


PAIRB.ANKS  Daily  News-Miner  will 
install  good  used  32-page,  4-deck,  sin¬ 
gle  w'idth  Goss  (with  combination  3- 
color  top  deck)  in  new  building  this 
fall.  We  are  looking  for  a  competent 
man  to  take  charge  of  press  and  stereo 
departments,  who  is  capable  of — and 
enjoys  producing — a  top  quality  prod¬ 
uct.  Best  of  conditions,  with  good 
equipment.  Top  wages  to  a  top-notch 
man.  Write  via  Airmail  to  General 
M  anager. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  teacher  14  years,  20 
years  newspaper  composinj?  room  ex¬ 
perience,  master’s  degree,  desires  man¬ 
agerial  jiosition  with  newspaper  or  ad 
agency.  Box  3048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Seeks  Responsible  job.  .All  phases 
small  daily  or  top  weekly. 

Box  3137,  Editor  &  Publisher 

15  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in  selling 
and  directing  sales  in  both  retail  and 
national  advertising.  At  present 
time  am  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager  on  paper  with  150,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  me¬ 
chanical  problems,  advertising  make¬ 
up,  special  sections  and  features,  and 
sales  promotion.  Aggressive,  person¬ 
able,  conscientious,  well  educated,  fam¬ 
ily  man,  age  40.  Seek  position  as  ad¬ 
vertising  Director  or  business  man¬ 
ager.  Higitest  reconunendations.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability  to  produce. 
Will  move  to  any  city.  Write  Box 
3116.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


OIROULATION  MANAGER  with  prov¬ 
en  record  as  consistent  economical 
producer  highly  competitive  fields  de¬ 
sires  relocate  by  ’54.  Inquire  Box  3146, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Confidence  re¬ 
spected. 

Classified  AdvertMiit 

TELEPHONE  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
HARD-KITTING  sales  minded  woman 
experienced  all  phases  Classified  Dis¬ 
play  and  Undisplsy.  Good  campaign 
planner.  Chart  Area  52  only.  Box 
2917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Correspondents _ 

CORRESPONDENT 
American  writer,  now  in  Tokyo,  with 
wide  and  unusual  connections,  on  stsff 
Japanese  English  language  newspaper, 
desires  special  feature  assignments. 
Quality  copy  on  any  topic  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  scene.  Also  pix.  Box  2811. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK — NEW  JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT 

Reporter  photographer  team  on  top 
New  York  City  daily.  Wide  experience, 
connections  in  tri-state  area  seek  fea¬ 
ture,  news,  special  assignments  or 
string  work  for  anyone  anywhere. 
Nothing  too  tough.  Box  3019,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  AdvertMiig 


ADVlMlTrSINO  SALESMAN.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Can  promote  new  businese. 
Available  August  15.  Prefer  daily  East 
or  Central  states.  Best  reference*- 

Box  3037,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  and/or  CUssi- 
fied  Manager.  10  years’  experience: 
age  40;  married;  capable;  $80-|90. 
i  Box  3021,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  I,  1953 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


adman,  metropolitan  and  small  daily  COMBINATION  Editor  Photop-apher,  w  i-iaio'rw'r  i  iw  ,  oa  . 
txperience.  University  of  Missouri,  five  years  experience  as  Industrial  ASSISTANT  Editor,  _8.  two  years 
married,  27,  seeks  position  as  ad  man-  photographer  and  assistant  editor  of  Journsl'sui  degree, 

•  -  •••  .  "  “  r..  _  desires  position  in  Midwest  or  East. 


sger  in  California,  Washington,  Ore-  plant  publication.  B.I  journalism  back 
|on.  References.  Available  after  Au-  ground  and  daily  newspaper  experi 
gust  1st.  Write  Box  2813,  Editor  &  ence.  Married,  42.  -Available  Char 
Publisher.  .Area  52.  Box  3016,  Editor  &  Pub 


ground  and  daily  newspaper  experi-  'vrite,  make  up.  proof  read, 

ence.  Married.  42.  Available  Chart  f.'""® 

Area  52.  Box  3016.  Editor  *  Pub-  Box  3123.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.tDVEKTlSl.NU  MA.X.  20  years  sue-  I  Bsher 


fes.sfiil  experience,  daily  jiapers,  sell¬ 
ing,  layouts.  Desires  change.  Consider 
Advertising  .Manager,  or  salesman. 

Write  Box  3118.  Editor  &  Publisher.  south.  family  man.  34.  Now  em 
EX'PERIE.NM  KD  SPACE  SALES.MAN  Bditoi 

N’ow  workiniT  on  leailing  Midwest  ■  ■  _ 

Xewspaper.  AirKre.^sive,  versatile  ac*  EDITOR,  ftrounded  all  phases  newspa 


ll.^her.  I  YE^MiS  as  wire  editor  and  copy 

KDITOK.  REWRITE:  Medium  daTlf- '  reader,  B  A.  degree,  seeks  desk  or  wire 
Knows  telegraph,  eity  news,  photos,!  *‘*  *^<'**  job.  Box  31d.I,  Editor  &  Pub- 

makeii]).  12  years'  experience,  mostly  _ 

South.  Family  man.  34.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  in  New  York.  Box  3020,  Editor  FULLY-EXPERIENCED  reporter-desk- 


counts.  layout,  copy,  and  art  work  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefir  Chart  Area  4.  Box 
3119.  Editor  \*  Publisher. 

_ Instructors _ 

JDU  H  \  A  LI  SM  I X  STItUI  TOR 

Two  year.'<  graduate  jour¬ 
nalism:  College  teaching;  Associated 
Pres.s.  New  York;  Times  Correspond¬ 
ent.  Write  Box  3120,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

CITt  EDITOR,  small  daily,  a«eks  ad- 


«  Publisher. _ nian  and  reporter-wife  looking  for 

EDITOR,  grounded  all  phases  newspa-  newspaper  with  no  objection  to  com¬ 
pering,  production,  available  Septem-  petent  staffers  having  same  last  name, 
ber  1.  Box  3011.  Editor  &  Publisher.  He  assistant  state  editor  70.000  daily. 
OPESET  EmtOR,  well  experielTcTd  KfPerieneed  all  beats,  speeialty  farm, 
in  this  new  6p1,I  w.nt,  tn  r.lnc.tp  -''xo  book,  movie  reviews.  .MA.  SDX. 


in  this  new  field,  want.s  to  relocate.  ...  ,,  ,  i 

Box  3032.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^'be  ‘wo  years  small  dailies  wire  serv- 

ITVTT  xrw — bm~4tiL7 - 1 - n - i - weekly.  Experienced 

STAFF  of  small,^  sol^nt  ^\\  beats,  specialty  public  affairs  (lo- 
'•al).  BA.  TSP.  Available  .Sei.teiiiber  1. 


3033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ed 

19.->3  JOURNALISM  Graduate 


Prefer  .Southwest.  Write  Box  3142, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

M.\N,  WIPE.  Good  background  of 


WANTS  newitnaner  job.  Some  weekly  \  *,*  ’  ,  '■  .*  .  .  - 

experience.  Will  re-locate  anywhere  ".®  on  public 

Box  3042.  Editor  &  Publisher  affairs.  9  monllis  in  Asia.  Wants  aeri- 


POLICE  reporter.  award  winner, 
w'ants  news  or  public  relations  job  I 


ous  writing  assignment.  Box  3145, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

MARINE  AVAILABLE  NEXT  MONTH 


Tsneement.  Vet,  27,  BA  in  English,  with  future.  Married.  32.  Box  3026  1  accurate  writer,  sports- 

Know  desk,  beat,  features,  sports.  Use  Editor  &  Publisher  *  newsman,  stronir  social  science  back- 


newjiiiian,  strong  social  science  back- 


riphic.  Box  2943,  Editor  &  Pnb-  twQvrxf  k  v — TT? - .  '  ground.  Young  yet  mature  with  week- 

lisher.  RpORTER  UESKMAN.  3!/j  years  ,  ly,  daily,  magasine  experience.  College, 

- — -  !"  -UM  .®*P®';,'f"®';-  "’“2-  serviee  etHtor,  A.B.  Box  3130,  Editor 

FORMER  reporter  metropolitan  New  "ST-®.**’**.®'?.-  •''■®*  2-  &  Publisher. 

Jersey  daily,  now  doing  private  re-  Box  3044.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ I  .^i-^s^Peatiire  wrilVT'  1  vearriiiGi; 

March,  want!  work  at  atringer  or  at-  REPORTER.  5  years’  exiperienee.  B.A.  ,  p^m-rience  handle  i.ress  camera  go 

iignmenta  from  publications  in  Chart  Journalism,  wants  position  in  New  ®*!:'  V3itn^ 

Area  52.  8  years’  experience,  general  York  City  area.  Box  3006,  E"  ' 

DSW8,  crime,  labor,  government.  Box  Publisher. 

2916,  Editor  A  Pnblither.  j  SPORTS  EDTTORlIiri»»  st.-lT" 


oxperii‘iice,  handle  press  camera,  go  i 


York  City  ’area.  Boi  3006,  Editor  &  j  I*?-".; 

Publisher.  |  &  Publisher. _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITO^LivTTtTlTTOM^rS^  REPORTER.  Feature  Writer— D.  sires 


NOW  Reporter.  Feature  Writer  Asaist- 
int  Editor  on  fine,  well-known  daily 


of  15,000.  Peel  ready  to  go  on  bigger  I  P"^Bsher 
paper.  Have  intellect,  write  literate 
prose.  Young,  B_A.,  Vet.  Box  2954,  SPORTS 
Editor  £  PnbUaher.  ABLE  IM 


RETORTER  REWRITE  jnan.  New  There  are  none.  However,  I 

K  deilies;  all  ,ood  solid  baekgrniind.  No  flo 

d""''-  >f*"®  y’*"'  experience. 

mr!“*‘®:  /eliable.  Ready  anywhere.  Box  3022.  Editor  *  Publisher 

Pleaie  state  salary.  Box  2936,  Editor  oT.or.mo  tct. - 3 — r-r# — 

4  Publisher.  SPORTS  JOB  wanted — half-ye 


appeal.  City,  State  Desk  Considered.!  newspaper  or  magazine. 

Available  soon.  Box  3014.  Editor  &  i  Straight  news  and  sports.  Good  pho- 
Publisher.  1  tographer.  Two  years  experien<*e  on 

- ^ - - - -  weeklies.  .\lso  two  years  advertising 

SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  AVAIL-  \"e7t’  conTn*a*f  Mar7ied*'agr30 

P'®-  Re‘ferenees.  pfere  iu^e“7.1»rV  ‘'^cv 


References.  Please  state  salary.  IdOca- 

Therr*  T  immaterial.  Write  William  R. 

There  are  none.  However,  T  do  nave  w  •  1 1  ?  \  w®  Utwran  c* 

good  solid  background.  No  floater.  Do  i  JJ.*:'®®-  ?  ”  '  "•  Berlin, 


not  drink.  Nine  years'  experience.  !  _ _ 

Box  3022.  Editor  *  Publisher.  i  RKPORTER-FE-VTURK  rewrite  man: 

SPORTS  JOB  wanted— half-year  expe-  |  F*’®''*’  experience,  29  years— com- 

rience  reporting,  desk  work;  journal-  mon-«ense;  now  with  metropolitan 

_  _  ism  grad,  veteran.  26,  car.  Chart  Areas  Southern  morning  daily.  Accurat^ 

SPORTS  1.  2.  Box  3031,  Editor  &  Publisher.  «'''»1'  ‘’"PF-  Vet,  Misioun  grad;  leak 

C  r\  I  T  D - greener  pastures  in  Chart  .\rea  51.  2 

^  ^  SPORTS.  NEWS  WRITER,  college  j 

„  ,,  ...  j  graduate,  draft-exeurpt.  Managing  edi-  ' - - : -  - 

FuBf  qualified.  tor,  assistant  snorts  editor  large  Mid-  R»P<>RTERJ>H0T0GRAPHER  Jour- 

Age  39.  college  daily.  Single,  20.  will  ;  nalism  and  photography  school  gradu- 

...  Belerencea.  travel.  Box  3041.  Editor  &  Publisher,  ate.  Beginner.  26,  single,  vet.  ear.  3 

Minimum  salary  $9...  SUMMER  replacemenl^^n  “  ChiFii'o  I  F®"*’  7'*','."^,’:  exP®"®"®®-  Box  3132, 

Box  2944,  Editor  &  Publisher  '>*''y  seeks  news  editor,  telegraph,  city  Ejltor  A-  t  iibli.siier. - 

desk  or  cony  desk  job.  Previous  expe-  ' 

rienee  on  desk  of  award-winning  small  I  REPORTER,  3  years,  some  rewrite, 

vnrtwn  TniciTTom  dailv.  Married,  no  ehildren,  age  36.1  35,  family  man.  vet,  BA.  ear.  Chart 

ruuNU  lUltAGlsl  Prefer  warm  climate.  Available  Sen-  j  Area  2.  Box  3125,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

SEEKING  Utopia:  position  with  a’  '  REPORTER,  2  years  all  aroui:d“20.0'00 

imsll  to  medium  daily  that’s  trying  i  ®''~ - daily  background  in  East,  features,  J- 

to  be  a  real  newspaper  and  a  real  WANT  A  VACATIO'N?  Make  me  your'  scad,  available  now.  Chart  -Vrea  2.  6, 

service  to  its  community.  I  want  a  job  ;  assistant.  Now  US.\P  Caiptain  in  pub-  '  3.  Box  3143,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  j 

I  can  sink  mj  teeth  into  in  a  town  1  lie  relations — service  paper  and  flying  REPORTER,  23,  2  years  Army' 

I  can  settle  in,  get  married  in  and  magazine  experience.  Specialty,  avia-  public  Information,  grad  University  | 
grow  old  in— with  pride.  Combat  vet,  I  tion  and  feature  writing.  Age  34.  B.S.,  „(  Illinois  Journalism  School,  seeks  i 

college  grad  (with  honors),  reporter-  ^  Married.  Available  September.  Prefer  'w^ork  in  Chart  Areas  12  6  Have  : 

years  experience,  I  Chart  Areas  *2.  6.  11,  12.  Box  3007.  oaniera;  desk  and  city  beat  experience.  , 


dailv.  Married,  no  children,  asje  36.  j  35,  family  man,  vet,  BA.  car.  Chart 
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lisher, _ daily  background  in  East,  features,  J- 

WANT  A  VACATIO'N?  Make  me  your'  itrad,  available  now.  Chart  -Vrea  2.  6, 

assistant.  Now  USAP  Caiptain  in  pnb-  3.  Box  3143,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 
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city  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Editing,  reporting,  layout, 
makeup,  ad  selling.  Seeks  position 
with  real  promise.  College  grsdnate. 


ATTENTION  P.M.  EDITORS.  Chart 
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fcporter  or  rewrite.  6  years’  experi-  work  can  handle  camera.  Now  state  years’  experience  on  small  West- 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Photography  - 


DARN  GOOD  Photographer,  excellent 
at  features,  spot  news  and  society. 
Award  winner.  10  years’  experience. 
Age  30,  family  man.  Plenty  of  new 
ideas.  Now  employed.  Looking  for 
more  responsible  position.  Chart  Area 
6,  Floriila  or  California.  Box  3127, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

MY  EXPERIENCE  can  help  you.  18 
years  a  photographer,  yet  only  39  now. 
Have  ear  and  cameras.  Box  3148, 
Editor  &  Publiuher. 

Promotioa — Public  Relations 

ATTENTION  CHICAGO:  Newsman 
with  six  years’  experience  wishes  to 
enter  public  relations.  Now  employed 
as  writer  with  Chicago  bureau  of 
major  wire  service.  Have  acted  as 
oity,  wire  and  state  editors  during 
career  with  large  and  medium  dailies 
Covered  all  beats,  features,  genera 
and  special  assignments.  Know  desl 
work,  makeup.  Fast,  accurate,  de 

B endable.  Top  references.  Missour 
honor  journalism  graduate.  Famil; 

I  man,  30  years  old.  Box  2821,  Edito 
I  A  Publisher _ _ 

PUBLICITY  Director  (College)  Seeks 
News,  Magazine,  or  Public  Relationt 
spot.  Chart  Area  51-  Four  years  news, 

ghoto  work.  Single,  30,  B.S.,  veteran. 

ox  3015,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SEE  OUR  AD 
CORRESPONDENTS 
Box  3019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICITY-Press  Relations  manager, 
currently  employed.  33,  college,  mar¬ 
ried.  5  years  industrial,  institutional 
Public  Relations  fields,  also  newspaper, 
magazine  experience.  Seeks  spot  with 
company  or  public  relations  counsel 
in  Chart  Area  5‘J.  Box  3128,  Editor 

&  Piibliwher.  _ , 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  EUIUFPEAN 
PRE.SS  OFFICER,  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  29,  married,  seeks  public  rela¬ 
tions/publicity/writing  iiosition  U.  S. 
or  abroad.  Excellent  diplomatic  expe¬ 
rience  and  education.  Box  3129,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher.  _ 

_ Mechanical 

JOURNEYMAN  Web  Pressman  now 
employed  nights  desires  connection 
with  medinm  or  large  afternoon  opera¬ 
tion.  Interested  in  iteady  situation 
only.  Married,  Sober,  References.  Re- 
liability  unsurpassed.  Union.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Charles  Wilkins,  1218  Ryder 

Street,  Vallejo,  California. _ 

EXPERIENCED  employed  pressroom 
foreman  desires  position  on  medium 
large  afternoon  daily.  Box  2955,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

j  YOUNG  stereotyper  seeks  employment 
in  newspaper.  2  years’  experience 
I  with  ticket  company.  Had  charge  of 
department.  Casting  rotary  plates. 
Flats,  solids.  Routing,  etc.  Prefer 
Union  shop.  Box  2919,  Editor  A  Pub- 

'  lisher.  _ 

I  III  — 

'  States  covered  by 

CHABT  ABEA 

I  Nnmhera  that  appear  In 

i  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHES 

Claaalfled  Ada 

gl. — Maine  New  Hampthlre, 
Vermont.  Maaeachneotts, 
Bbode  Island. 

I  — Hew  York,  Connecticut, 

Hew  Jersey,  Penneylva- 
!  nla,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 

ton  D.  C.,  Delaware. 
tS. — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

<4. — Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

|5. — Mlsataalppl,  Alabama, 

Tsnntssee,  Kontneky. 

Si. — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
HllnoU. 

<7. — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

Horth  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

I  gg. — Iowa.  BUssonrl,  Hahraska, 

1  Kansas. 

go, — Arkansas,  Lonltlana,  Ok- 
lakoma,  Taxaa. 

glO. — Colorado,  Haw  Maxlco. 
Arisons,  Utah. 

gll. — Montana,  WyomlM,  Ida¬ 
ho,  Washington,  Oregon 
gl2, — CallfornU,  HoTsda.  ; 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Scores  of  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  have  been  worried  about 
Ihe  trend  toward  secrecy  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  have  been  fighting 
against  this  evil  in  local  and  state 
governing  bodies.  A  few  states 
have  passed  legislation  providing 
that  meetings  of  local  government 
bodies  shall  be  held  in  open  ses¬ 
sion. 

It  is  no  secret  that  secrecy 
among  federal  bureaus  and  agen¬ 
cies  is  a  fetish  that  must  be 
guarded  against  continually.  But 
few  of  us  have  paid  any  attention 
to  the  extent  to  which  secrecy  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
where  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  are  supposed  to  gov¬ 
ern  with  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned. 

Theoretically  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  responsible  to 
their  constituents  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  what  goes  on  in 
Congress,  wiliat  itheir  represent¬ 
atives  did  in  their  behalf,  whai 
Jhey  said,  how  they  voted. 

Actually,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
communication  service  in  the 
world  and  in  spite  of  a  gigantic 
press  corps  trying  to  feed  news 
about  Washington  into  those  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
our  people  are  fairly  ignorant 
about  a  large  part  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives. 

The  April  issue  of  Congressional 
Quarterly  reported  that  of  more 
than  800  Congressional  committee 
meetings  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,  more  than  400 
were  held  secretly  behind  locked 
doors.  Of  these  more  than  400 
secret  meetings,  only  43  dealt  with 
defense  secrets. 

Of  course,  final  action  on  all 
legislation  and  committee  activi¬ 
ties  is  done  in  open  session  in  the 
Senate  and  House.  But  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  so  much  secrecy  in  com¬ 
mittee  makes  us  wonder  how 
much  we  don’.t  know  about  who 
stood  for  what  in  preparing  legis¬ 
lation  for  a  final  vote. 

The  right  of  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  to  hold  secret  executive 
sessions  is  supported  by  a  long¬ 
standing  Congressional  rule  which 
probably  would  be  upheld  by 
-every  Senator  and  Congressman  in 
Washington.  But  doesn’t  it  seem 
logical  that  less  time  might  be 
wasted,  considerable  political  ma¬ 
neuvering  eliminated,  and  more 
business  accomplished  if  the  pub¬ 
lic — which  provides  the  money 
and  elects  members  of  Congress — 
-could  sit  in  and  watch  their  rep- 
resemtatives  every  moment  they 
are  supposted  to  be  working  for 
their  constituents  and  for  the 
country  at  large? 

*  * 

V.  M.  (Red)  Newton,  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  Tampa 
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(Fla.)  Morning  Tribune,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
freedom  of  information  commit¬ 
tee,  has  been  carrying  on  a  one- 
man  crusade,  against  secrecy  in 
government  and  suppression  of 
news,  which  is  a  story  in  itself. 

Last  week  he  delivered  a  report 
to  the  Miami  Professional  Chap¬ 
ter  of  SDX  on  his  freedom  of 
information  activities.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  the  com¬ 
mittee  (Mr.  Newton)  has  proc¬ 
essed  40  major  cases  involving 
abridgement  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  of  the  press.  Eighteen 
formal  protests  against  secret  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  lower  level  have 
been  lodged.  This,  actually,  is 
only  part  of  the  story.  The  amount 
of  correspondence  carried  on 
throughout  the  48  states  with  other 
newsmen  and  with  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  legislators  is  prodigious. 

In  his  “progress  report,”  Mr. 
Newton  revealed  lengthy  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  on  the  subject  of  secrecy 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Included 
was  this  observation: 

“On  June  28,  in  a  radio-tele¬ 
vision  debate  with  Senator  May- 
bank.  Representative  Taber  strong¬ 
ly  defended  the  cuts  his  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  made  in 
Air  Force  funds  and  suggested  to 
the  public  that  the  Air  Force  needs 
civilian  pressure  ‘to  put  it  on  its 
feet.’ 

“1  wrote  to  Representative  Taber 
and  asked  him  the  following  five 
questions: 

“1.  How  can  civilian  pressure 
of  public  opinion  be  brought  to 
bear  on  important  American  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day  if  our  Congress¬ 
men  persist  in  conducting  major 
business  of  the  people  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  major  decisions  on  this  busi¬ 
ness  behind  locked  doors  of  com¬ 
mittee  meetings? 

“2.  How  can  public  opinion  be 
properly  put  ‘on  its  feet,’  to  use 
your  phrase,  unless  all  the  facts, 
all  of  the  discussion,  all  of  the 
voting,  all  of  the  motives,  includ¬ 
ing  political  privilege,  and  all  of 
the  documented  analysis  which 
your  committee  made  behind 
closed  doors,  are  laid  before  the 
people  at  the  time  and  not  after 
the  fact,  when  sometimes  it  is  too 
late? 

“3.  How  can  public  opinion 
properly  function  when  our  Con¬ 
gressmen  often  vote  one  way,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  behind  the 
locked  doors  of  committee  meet- 
tings,  and  then  vote  another  way 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  where 
the  restraint  of  the  people  is 
brought  to  bear,  sometimes  too 
late? 

“4.  How  can  public  opinion  ac¬ 
curately  gauge  the  situation  when 
often  the  only  public  information 
of  these  secret  meetings  of  Con¬ 


gressional  committees  consists  of 
confusing  outpouring  of  the  col¬ 
umnists’  pens,  whose  writings 
sometimes  are  slanted  by  their  own 
political  leanings  and  sometimes 
by  the  practice  of  scratching  the 
back  of  those  Congressmen  who 
‘leak’  the  secret  committee  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  them? 

“5.  How  long  can  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  free  government  exist 
in  the  face  of  this  ever-expanding 
system  of  secret  government  in 
Congress?” 

<■  !>  ♦ 

Representative  Taber  did  not 
reply  so  Mr.  Newton  took  up  the 
question  with  other  Congressional 
leaders. 

“Senator  Taft  replied  that  he 
was  willing  for  any  action  of  his 
to  be  taken  in  public,  but  he  up¬ 
held  the  right  of  Congressional 
committees  to  their  secret  meet¬ 
ings,”  Mr.  Newton  reported.  “Sen¬ 
ator  Johnson  gave  me  the  old 
brush-off  by  referring  me  to  the 
Congressional  rule  permitting  se¬ 
cret  executive  meetings,  which, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  was 
adopted  by  our  politicians  and  not 
approved  by  the  people.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Martin  wrote  that  he 
would  look  into  the  matter,  but  1 
haven’t  heard  from  him  since,  al¬ 
though  I  have  furnished  him  with 
daily  examples  of  the  secret  meet¬ 
ings.  Representative  Rayburn  did 
not  deign  to  reply.” 

Mr.  Newton  cited  examples  of 
columnists  who  have  given  reports 
of  what  transpired  at  secret  meet¬ 
ings.  He  questioned  whether  these 
are  slanted  versions  or  the  true 
facts  and  asked:  “Why  are  our 
Congressmen  afraid  of  a  recorded 
vote? 

“When  are  the  American  people 
going  to  be  restored  the  rights  of 
being  informed  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  so  that  they  may  retain  con¬ 
trol  over  the  instruments  they  have 
created? 

“Need  1  remind  that  the  fullest 
disclosure  of  all  public  transac¬ 
tions  is  the  very  foundation  of  our 
freedom  and  the  surest  safeguard 
against  corruption  and  malfeas¬ 
ance,  tyranny  and  oppression.” 

Mr.  Newton  noted  reports  of 
“deals”  and  “fights”  in  closed  com¬ 
mittee  sessions  and  observed  the 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  14-15  —  Maryland-Vir- 
ginia-Delaware  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Summer  conference  and 
Associated  Press  meeting,  Hag¬ 
erstown,  Md. 

Aug.  15-21  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  annual 
convention,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aug.  21-22  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  annual 
Summer  meeting,  Robert  Dris¬ 
coll  Hotel,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

Aug.  23-25 — Western  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Association, 
convention,  Tacoma.  Wash. 

Aug.  24-25 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Eastern  Division,  Henry  Grady 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.  24-27 — Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Michigan  State 
College.  East  Lansing.  Mich. 

Aug.  24-29  —  International 
Photoengravers’  Union,  annual 
convention.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1 — New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Fall  meeting,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“r.’.siraint  of  public  opinion”  is 
badly  needed. 

We  think  he  makes  a  lot  of 
sense.  But,  because  of  the  well- 
entrenched  system  of  closed  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  Mr.  Newton  h 
apt  to  become  the  “voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness.” 

Wc  haven’t  heard  any  other 
voices  raised  on  this  issue.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  Congressional  operations 
and  the  time  may  be  ripe  for  a 
serious  review  of  this  whole  sys¬ 
tem.  Newspapermen  can  bring 
about  such  a  review  if  they  will 
get  excited  about  it. 

■ 

Memorial  Resolution 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  The  Ala¬ 
bama  Legislature  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  memory  of  Atticus  Mullin, 
veteran  political  writer  and  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser,  who  died  July  1.  Mr.  Mul¬ 
lin  covered  the  Legislature  for  the 
•Advertiser  nearly  40  years. 
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You,  too,  can  he  a  newsprint  miser ..  .if  you  use  Corona 


Narrow  columns  no 
problem  with  Corona 

Narrower  columns  for  paper 
economy,  and  tape  operation 
for  top  productivity— both 
are  possible  with  the  new 
cuttings  of  Linotype  Corona. 
In  7M>  and  8  point,  the  new 
faces  are  composed  from  reg¬ 
ular  circuit  tape  signals  on 
11%  picas.  Compare  the  two 
settings  in  7%  point  Corona. 
Here’s  line-for-line  proof  of 
space  saving  without  reduc¬ 
tion  of  news  content. 


Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length 
helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of 
utmost  legibility,  big  open  charac¬ 
ters  and  plenty  of  contrast.  Corona 
makes  a  page  easy  to  read,  and 
gives  it  good  color  and  texture. 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news¬ 
print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time, 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  about  a  new  Corona  format 
for  top  readability  with  maximum 
newsprint  economy.  Send  today  for 
your  new  Corona  specimen  folder. 
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Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length 
helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the  ! 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of 
utmost  legibility,  big  open  charac¬ 
ters  and  plenty  of  contrast.  Corona  | 
makes  a  page  easy  to  read,  and 
gives  it  good  color  and  texture. 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news¬ 
print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time, 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  about  a  new  Corona  format 
for  top  readability  with  maximum 
newsprint  economy.  Send  today  for  ■ 
your  new  Corona  specimen  folder.  | 
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Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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Set  In  Linotype  Corona  amt  Century 
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IF  YOU’D  LIKE  TO  KNW  QUICKLY  which 
way  the  “big  boys”  in  business  are  swinging  their 
advertising  money  today — to  fight  competition  • . . 

Get  a  look  at  this  fast-reading  booklet  ** Expen¬ 
ditures  of  National  Advertisers”. 

It  reports  on  1,352  top  advertisers. 

It  shows,  for  example,  many  big  companies 
who  have  stepped  up 
their  newspaper  ad  ex¬ 
penditures  from  50% 
to  over  400%  last  year. 

For  newspapers,  it 
sliows  what  accounts  to 
shoot  hard  at  in  sales 
and  promotion  effort 
this  year. 

For  advertisers,  it 
shows  what  the  leading 


competition  is  doing  in  newspapers — the  “action” 
medium. 

For  advertising  agencies,  it  shows  how  much 
clients’  competitors  are  spending  and  how  much 
new  business  prospects  and  their  competitors  are 
spending  in  newspapers. 

Expenditures  of  National  Advertisers”  is  the 
most  authentic  source  book  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  available. 

Newspapers  already  have  this  booklet  .  .  . 
others  can  have  a  free  copy  too,  if  they  . . . 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  office  of  the 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  PLaza  9-6262  —  360  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  1,  STate  2-8681  —  240  Montgomery  St., 
San  I'rancisco  4,  EXbrook  2-8530. 
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